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Arr. XII.—SCRIPTURAL PARALLELISM. 


1. Sacred Literature ; comprising a Review of the Principles 
of Composition, laid down by the late Robert Lowth, D. D. 
Lord Bishop of London, in his prelections and Isaiah ; 
and an application of the principles, so reviewed, to the 
illustration of the New Testament, in a series of Critical 
Observations on the style and structure of that Sacred 
Volume ; by the Rev. John Jebb, A.M. Rector of Abing- 
ton, in the Diocese of Cashel. London, Cadell and Davies, 
1820. 8vo. pp. xiv. and 471. 

2. Tactica Sacra; an attempt to develop and to exhibit to the 
eye, by tabular arrangements, a general rule of composi- 
tion, prevailing in the Holy Scriptures, in two parts, by 
the Rev. Thomas Boys, A. M. of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Curate of Widford, Herts. London, Hamilton. 1824. 4to. 
pp. 94 and viii. 


Ir is very remarkable, that, after the Bible has been the text- 
book of Christendom for so many centuries, any discoveries 
should remain to be made in it at the present day. The de- 
velopment of prophecy indeed, by the lapse of events, must 
render many passages plain, which before were mysterious ; 
and the gleanings of oriental travellers may throw light on a 
few allusions and notices, not otherwise understood. But, 
that any thing in the language and mere composition of the 
scriptures should now be observed, any thing, calculated to 
elucidate its meaning and draw out unsuspected beauties, 
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170 Scriptural Parallelism. 


which had eluded the attention of our forefathers, is indeed 
surprising. Yet such is the fact. The doctrine of parallelism, 
which was propounded and beautifully elucidated by Bishop 
Lowth, could not indeed have been altogether overlooked by 
any diligent reader of the Book of Proverbs. Yet we believe, 
that before his time it was never formally laid down, as the 
cardinal and diagnostic principle of Hebrew poetry: and in- 
deed even he hesitated to give that character to it, exclusively 
of metre. The subject slumbered then for a period of seventy 
years ; at the end of which Mr. Jebb, the present Lord Bishop 
of Limerick, came forward to extend a doctrine, already esta- 
blished in regard to the prophetical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, to the more plain and didactic phraseology of the New. 
Accordingly he has produced irrefragable proofs of its adop- 
tion not only in the oral instructions of our Lord himself, but 
even in the epistolary writings of his apostles. This second 
discovery, however, suggested a new question: for it was 
natural to ask, with what propriety a principle, found to per- 
vade not only the language of prophets, whose style is figu- 
rative, and whose tone of writing is full of indignant remon- 
strance and glorious anticipation, but the more grave and 
simple discourses of our Lord himself, and even some of the 
letters of the apostles, could be justly represented, as a dis- 
tinguishing principle of the poetry of the Bible; when, lo! 
in this stage of the discussion, Mr. Boys has stepped for- 
ward into the arena, and declares plainly— 

‘« ] entertain doubts whether parallelism can be properly called the 
essential feature of the Hebrew poetry, seeing that it is to be found in 
those parts of the Bible that all agree to regard as prose.” (P. 8.) 


In the development of theories like these, affecting in some 
degree the whole composition of the Bible, it is happy that 
the task of introducing them to public notice has fallen 
upon three persons, distinguished for taste, for caution, for 
learning, and for judgment. Rashly handled, such a specu- 
lation could not fail to excite prejudice, and indeed to be 
abused. But, brought forward as it has now been, by three 
individuals, who, though necessarily strangers to each other, 
and separated either by time or country, are yet of remarkably 
kindred spirits, and all of them peculiarly gifted for the task 
they have undertaken, the public have some security for the 
subject being judiciously treated, and guarded, so far as such 
a subject can be guarded, from fanciful or enthusiastic per- 
version. 

We know not, how we can better hold up our dim torch in 
aid of these luminous disquisitions, than by simply stating, in 
a connected view, what have been the successive discoveries 
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(for so we must persist in calling them) made by these three - 
: leaders, under some of their principal heads of observation. 
: We begin with the subject of parallelism itself, which Mr. 
: Boys, from his extended application of that word, would 
prefer to call by the name of correspondence, as for the same 
reason he would name the related terms in each parallelism 
not parallel, but corresponding terms. 
: Of the distinctions of parallelism, introduced by Bishop 
7 Lowth, the first is that of the synonymous parallelism. Of this 
: kind however, such as are purely synonymous are, as might 
be presumed, of very rare occurrence. We scarcely know 
of any, except Ps. exiv. 1, 8. and Isa. liii. 4., there being in 
most cases something added in the second clause to that, 
which is expressed in the first ; for which reason Bishop Jebb 
discards the name of synonymous altogether, and substitutes 
that of cognate. The second description of parallelisms is the 
antithetical, in which the subject is illustrated by the appo- 
sition of a contrary, as Prov. xxvii. 6,7; and the third, the 
synthetical, in which only the form of the several members is 
parallel without either synonym or antithesis, as Ps. lvi. 6. 
In each of these parallelisms Bishop Lowth has traced 
with accuracy many varieties of form, some of them being 
3 couplets, others triplets, others again consisting of four or ~ 
i even a greater number of lines; and he has particularly 
noticed that alternation of the sense in different members of a 
parallelism, which is one of the peculiar features of Hebrew 
construction. But it was reserved for Bishop Jebb to bring 
out these alternations in bolder relief, and also to demonstrate 
one of the most remarkable of all the descriptions of parallel- 
ism, which he distinguishes by the name of the introverted 
parallelism, an elegant idiom, if we may so call it, which he 
has observed in parts of the sacred volume, where we should 
least expect such an embellishment, and which he has eluci- 
dated with great skill in several very striking examples. We 
must allow the author to exhibit his own doctrine, with some- 
thing of bis own rich and varied illustration, though we can- 
not do justice to his manner of unfolding it without some 
considerable extracts. 

First on the subject of the alternate form of parallelism, he 
gives the following illustration of what he terms the alter- 
nate quatrain, or parallelism of four lines. 

.“ Sometimes, in the alternate quatrain, by a peculiar artifice of 


construction, the third line forms a continuous sense with the first, 
and the fourth with the second. 


“From without, the sword shall destroy ; 
And in the inmost apartments terror ; 
N 2 
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Both the young man and the virgin ; 
The suckling, with the man of gray hairs.” Deut. xxxil. 25. 


“‘ The youths and virgins, led out of doors by the vigour and buoy- 
ancy natural at their time of life, fall victims to the sword in the 
streets of the city: while infancy and old. age, confined by helpless- 
ness and decrepitude to the inner chambers of the house, perish 
there by fear, before the sword can reach them.” (Jebb, pp. 29, 30.) 


Secondly, of the introverted parallelism the subjoined ex- 
amples afford satisfactory specimens. 
‘ My son, if thine heart be wise ; 
My heart also shall rejoice ; 
Yea, my reins-shall rejoice ; 
When thy lips speak right things.’ Prov. xxii. 15, 16. 
‘ Unto thee do I lift up mine eyes, O thou that dwellest in the heavens ; 
Behold, as the eyes of servants to the hands of their masters ; 
As the eyes of a maiden to the hand of her mistress ; 
Even so look our eyesto Jehovah our God, until he have mercy upon us. 
Psalm exxiii.1,2.  (Jebb, p. 53.) 


“ A difficult passage in the Psalms may, perhaps, derive some par- 
tial elucidation from a simple reduction to this form of stanza :— 
Blessed is the man whose strength is in Thee: 

The passengers in whose heart are the ways ; 

In the valley of Baca make it a spring, 
The rain also filleth the pools ; 

They go from strength to strength ; 

He shall appear before God in Zion. Psalm Ixxxiv. 5—7. 


‘The first and sixth lines are here considered, at once, as construc- 
tively parallel, and as affording a continuous sense the intermediate four 
lines may be accounted parenthetical ; the second, constructively parel- 
lel with the fifth ; and the third with the fourth. The first line seems to 
contain the character of a confirmed proficient in religion,—his strength 
ts in God ; the sixth line, to describe his final beatification,—he shall 
appear before God in Zion. The intermediate quatrain may be re- 
ene as descriptive of the intermediate course pursued by those who 

esire to be good and happy: they are passengers; but they know 
their destination, and they long for it; at a distance from the temple, 
(the mystical ‘sapientum templa serena,’) they are anxious to arrive 
there ; the very highways to Jerusalem are in their heart. And what 
is the consequence? Affection smooths all difficulties: the parched 
and sandy desert becomes a rich well-watered valley ; and they cheer- 
a advance from strength to strength ; from one degree of virtuous 
proficiency to another. The commentary of Euthymius is so beautiful, 
that I cannot help inserting it: ‘From strength to strength; from - 
virtue to virtue: for example, from lowliness of mind to mourning ; 
from mourning to contrition ; and thus, advancing from one attainment 
to another, they shall ascend the summit of the mountain. The 
psalmist calls virtue strength, because it makes him strong who 
attains it.’ Perhaps each gradation of goodness may be accounted, 
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as it were, a fortress or strong-hold upon the way: a secure stage in 
the pilgrimage of virtue. 


‘“ One more example of the same kind : 
‘“« The idols of the heathen are silver and gold ; 
The work of men’s hand; 
They have mouths, but they speak not; 
They have eyes, but they see not ; 
They have ears, but they hear not ; 
Neither is there any breath in their mouths ; 
They who make them, are like unto them : 
So are all they who put their trust in them. 
Psalm exxxv. 15—18. 

‘¢ The parallelisms here marked out, will (it is presumed) be found 
accurate. In the first line, we have the idolatrous heathen; in the 
eighth, those who put their trust in idols; in the second line, the fabri- 
cation; in the seventh, the fabricators: in the third line, mouths 
without articulation; in the sixth, mouths without breath: in the 
fourth line, eyes without vision ; and, in the fifth line, ears without the © 
sense of hearing. The parallelism of the extreme members, may be 


rendered yet more evident, by reducing the passage into two quatrains ; 
thus : 


The idols of the heathen are silver and gold: 
The work of men’s hand ; 
They who make them, are like unto them ; 
So are all they who put their trust in them: 
They have mouths, but they speak not ; 
They have eyes, but they see not; 
They have ears, but they hear not; 
Neither is there any breath in their Mouths.” (Pp. 56—-58. 


We now produce some of the author’s examples from the 
New Testament; which, with the advantage of his observa- 


tions, will scarcely be distinguished in character and manner 
from those already cited. 


‘* By their fruits ye shall thoroughly know them : 
Do men gather from thorns the grape ? 
Or from thistles the fig ? 
Thus, every sound tree beareth good fruit ; 
But every corrupt tree beareth evil fruit: 
A sound tree cannot bear evil fruit ; 
Nor a corrupt tree bear good fruit : 
Every tree not bearing good fruit, 
Is hewn down and cast into the fire : 
By their fruits, therefore, ye shall thoroughly know them.” 
Matt. vii. 16—20. 
‘“‘ These two connected stanzas are distributed with masterly skill. 
In the first stanza, the odd line commences the paragraph; laying 
down a proposition to be proved, or illustrated; ‘by their fruits ye 
shall thoroughly know them.’ In the second stanza, on the contrary, 
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the odd line makes a full close, re-asserting with authority the same 
proposition, as undeniably established by the intermediate quatrains— 
« by their fruits, therefore, ye shall thoroughly knowthem.” Theen- 
tire illative force of the particle agwye, it is possible to convey in any 
single English word. is passage unites the most exact logic, with 
the most beautiful imagery: the repetition, too, is no less poetical than 
it is argumentative. Our own best poets well know the value ofa 
full reduplicative close ; thus DrypDEn : 


«« What passion cannot music raise and quell ! 
When Jubal struck the chorded shell, 
His list’ning brethren stood around, 
And, wond'ring, on their faces fell, 
To worship the celestial sound. 
Less than a God, they thought, there could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell, 
That spoke so sweetly and so well. 

WHAT PASSION CANNOT MUSIC RAISE AND QUELL!” 


And Sourney : 
“ How beautiful is night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air : 
No mist obscures, no little cloud 
Breaks the whole serene of heaven : 
In full-orb’d glory the majestic moon 
Rolls thro’ the dark-blue depths : 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean girded with the sky ;— 
How BEAUTIFUL IS NIGHT!” (Pp. 195—197.) 
The next passage we introduce for the sake of the author’s 
elegant commentary. 
‘No man can serve two masters : 
Por, either he will hate the one, and love the other; 
Or he will adhere to the one, and neglect the other: 
Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” ~ St. Matt. vi. 24. 
_ “In this quatrain at large, there is a clear epanodos : in the first 
tine, the impossibility is, in general terms, asserted, of serving two 
masters; that is, two masters of opposite tempers, issuing opposite 
commands: in the fourth line, this impossibility is re-asserted, and 
brought personally home to the secular part of our Lord’s hearers, by 
the specification of the two incompatible masters, Gop and MAMMON. 
These two assertions, as the leading members of the passage, are 
placed first and last; while, in the centre, are’ subordinately given 
the moral proofs by which the main propositions are established. But 
the two central members are so disposed, as to exhibit an epanodos 
yet more beautiful and striking. In a divided service, the dispo- 
i and conduct of the servant, towards the Opposite powers who 
cl are into two classes; each class 
containing two de : on one side love, or at least, adherence ; 
on the other side, head, or at least, neglect. Now, since it was our 
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Lord’s purpose, to establish the great moral truth, that every attempt 
to reconcile the service of opposing masters must terminate in dis- 
appointment, the question is, by what arrangement of the four existin 
terms, may the utmost prominence be given to that truth? The 
answer is obvious: let hatred be placed first, and neglect last, and let 
love and adherence be relegated to the centre: the consequence will 
be, that the first impression made, and the last left, must be inevitably 
of a disagreeable nature; strongly enforcing the conclusion, that such 
a service cannot be any other than most irksome and most fruitless 
bondage. And such, precisely, is the distribution of the passage, as 
given by S. Matthew. Let, on the contrary, either the clauses of the 
lines in question, or the lines themselves, be transposed, and the 
reader will at once perceive how entirely the point and energy of the 
statement are destroyed : 


For either he will love the one, and hate the other; 
Or he will neglect the one, and adhere to the other : 


Or thus: 


For either he will adhere to the one, and neglect the other ; 
Or he will hate the one and love the other: 

“ In both cases, the notions of love and adherence, the one at the 
commencement, and the other at the close, would make, and would 
leave, an impression of an agreeable nature; out of character and 
keeping with the scope of our Lord’s argument.” . (Fp. 336—338.) 


We scarcely know, where to stop in these quotations, but 
will only bring forward one more instance of the learned 
author’s applications of his doctrine to the New Testament. 


** Give not that which is holy to the dogs ; 
Neither cast your pearls before the swine; , 
Lest they trample them under their feet. # 
And turn about and rend you.” St. Matt. vii. 6. 


“ The relation of the first line to the fourth, and that of the second 
to the third, have been noticed by almost all the commentators, A 
minor circumstance is not altogether undeserving of attention: the 

* equal lengths, in the original, of each related pair of lines; the first 
and ae lines being short, the second and third lines long. The 
sense of the passage becomes perfectly clear, on adjusting the 

Give not that which is holy to the dogs, 

Lest they turn about and rend you: 

Neither cast your pearls before the swine, 

Lest they trample them under their feet. . 
Castalio, without any transposition, by availing himself of the Latin 
idiom, has accurately preserved the sense: 

Ne date rem sacram canibus ! 

Neve margaritas vestras porcis apparite : 

Ne ut eos pedibus conculcent; 

versi lacerent vos : 
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“ A rendering followed in the English version of 1729. ‘ Lest these 
trample them under foot, and ros turn upon you, and rend you.’ ” 
(Pp.338, 339.) 


To these we add a few short specimens from Mr. Boys. 


Blessed be God, 
Even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
The Father of mercies, 
And the God of all comfort. 2 Corinthians i. 3. 


We are weak, 
But ye are strong. 
Ye are honorable, 
But we are despised. 


Christ the power of God, 
And the wisdom of God. 
Because the foolishness of God is wiser than men ; 
And the weakness of God is stronger than men. 1 Cor. i. 24, 25. 


If God spared not the natural branches, 
Take heed lest he also spare not thee. 


_ Behold therefore the goodness, 
And severity of God. 
On them which fell, severity ; 


“But toward thee, goodness, if thou continue in his goodness : 
Otherwise, thou also shalt be cut off. | 


And they also, if they abide not in unbelief, shall be graffed in.” 
) Rom. xi. 21—23. (Boys, P. 4.) 


We come next to explain the peculiar object of Mr. Boys’s 
treatise, which consists in this, that what his predecessors 
have pointed out in sentences and paragraphs, he has applied 
to entire compositions. He has particularly selected the two 
epistles to the Thessalonians, the second of Peter, and that 
to Philemon, as specimens of this arrangement, and has 
actually brought them all out, and exhibited them to the eye 
of his readers, as so many single parallelisms. We cannot of 
course transcribe a whole epistle, even that to Philemon, as 
an example of his arrangement, since the scheme, upon which 
Mr. Boys has modelled it, would require a larger sacrifice of 
space than we can afford: and indeed we must refer to the 
author's own pages for a complete illustration of his argu- 
ment. But it may be sufficient for our purpose, if we give 
the reader a general idea of the plan, upon which Mr. Boys 


lays out an epistle; and this may be best done in his own 
words. 


“In the Epistle to Philemon we have a rey, remarkable specimen 


of the introverted parallelism. Its ral 
exhibited : gene aracter may thus 


1 Corinthians iv. 10. 
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A. verse 1—3. Epistolary. 
B. 4 7. Prayers of St. Paul for Philemon.—Philemon’s hospitality. 
C. 8. Authority. 
D. 9, 10—. Supplication. 
E. —10. Onesimus a convert of St. Paul’s. 
§ 12—. Wrong done by Onesimus, amends 
made by St. Paul. 


Paul. 
H. 13, 14. Paul, Philemon. 
I. 15, Onesimus. | 
I. 16—. Onesimus. 
H. —16. Paul, Philemon. 
gq, 517. To receive Onesimus the same as receiving 
Paul. 
p.§18, 19 . Wrong done by Onesimus, amends 
made by St. Paul. 
E,. —19. Philemon a convert of St. Paul's. 
D. 20. Supplication. 
C. 21. Authority. 
B. 22. Philemon’s hospitality. Prayers of Philemon for St. Paul. 
A, 23—25. Epistolary. 


4 

Here A. and A. are the Epistolary portions: B. and B. relate to 
the prayers of St. Paul for Philemon and the prayers of Philemon for 
St. Paul; in C. and C. we have the authority of St. Paul: in D. and 
D. his supplications: from E. we learn that Onesimus, and from £. 
that Philemon, was one of St. Paul’s converts: in F. and F. we have 
both the wrong done to Philemon by Onesimus, and the amends 
made by St. Paul: in G. and G. St. Paul intimates that to receive 
Philemon, would be the same as receiving himself: in H. and H, we 
have Paul and Philemon: and in I. and J. Onesimus.” (Pp. 67, 68.) 


The reader, though he may not be satisfied with this dis- 
tribution, though, when he comes to examine it in detail, he 
may in some parts doubt its correctness, cannot fail to be 
struck by it: and he will hardly be able to resist the 
inference, that no work can be capable of such an arrange- 


ment, which was not in the original design of it laid out 


accordingly. 

Of course it will be expected, that under this general 
parallelism, which concerns the structure of the whole 
epistle, other smaller parallelisms, relating to the formation 
of sentences, will be included ; of which we will cite one 
specimen according to the arrangement of the author. 

f. 4. I thank my God, 

g- Making mention of thee always in my prayers, 
h. 5 Hearing of thy love, 
i. And faith which thou hast 
t. Toward the Lord Jesus, 


* 

¢—12. To receive Onesimus the same as receiving i 
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hk. And toward all saints, 
6 That the communication of thy faith may become 
g. peel by the acknowledging of every good thing which 

is in you in Christ Jesus, 
ff : 7 For we have great joy and consolation in thy love, because 
‘ ) the bowels of the saints are refreshed by thee,brother. (P. viii.) 
‘In exhibiting this parallelism, we allege that when the Apostle 
speaks of the love and faith of Philemon on the one hand, and of the 
Lord Jesus and all the saints on the other, the love has a particular 
reference to the saints, and the faith to the Lord Jesus: that conse- 


quently A. corresponds to h., and @. to i.: and that therefore h. i. @. h. 
is an introverted parallelism.” 


‘Let us carry on our eyes to the last two members g. and f. In 
‘the former of these we again encounter the faith of Philemon, T%; 
wisrews oe, ‘Thy faith,” (g.;) and in the latter the love of Phile- 
mon, Ty wyamry ce, ‘ Thy love,” (f.)—Here then, in this latter mem- 
ber, f. we find the love of Philemon precisely in the connexion, in 
which we place it to make a parallelism of h., i., 2., and h. ; that is, in 
connexion with ‘ The saints.”—The connexion of Ty ayary os, “ Thy 
love,” with “ the saints” in is evident. Xapay y%o Eyouev TOAAYY Kas 
mapaxryow oe, th oT Adyyva dylwy bia 
ge, aderge.” (P. 64.) 

Our readers have now (we believe) before them a summary 
view of the whole present state of this investigation. We 
pass over many points, not essentially connected with the 
general argument, and purposely abstain from any critical 
examination of particular interpretations, being mainly intent 
on bringing together such evidence as may be easily col- 
lected, of the extent, to which the principle of parallelism 
pervades the bible. 

If we must venture to offer our own opinion upon the state 
to which the question is now advanced, we acknowledge 
that we are not yet prepared to go the whole length with 
Mr. Boys, or to persuade ourselves, that the apostles, having 
wound up their thread, as it were, to the middle of an 
epistle, had it constantly in view to unwind it again with 
exact 'retrogradation to the end of it. We have so much 
difficulty in imagining, that the holy writers, whose active 
labouts and whose sufferings in the gospel were incessant, 
should have formed their compositions upon a model ‘so 
purely artificial, a model apparently more suited to a student 
in his cloister than to a ruler in Israel, withdrawing himself 
from the active cares of government’ to pen a’ dispatch of 
importance, that they should have thought it right to charge 
their memories with the precise order of the several topics, 
discussed in the early part of an epistle, only that they might 
be able to reverse that order in the close of it, that we cannot 
bring ourselves to receive Mr. Boys’s statement with implicit 
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confidence, except upon the most solid evidence. At the 
same time we admit, that evidence of this kind has to a 
certain extent been brought forward ; and the author is pro- 
bably prepared with more. The epistles, which he has 
analysed, certainly do bear traces of the introverted paral- 
lelism, which cannot be denied, though perhaps the coin- 
cidence may not always have been designed to the full extent, 
to which he pursues it. For instance, the correspondence 
between the salutation at the beginning and the salutation at 
the end of an epistle can be reckoned for little in the argu- 
ment. Our own opinion is, so far as in the present stage of 
the inquiry we can be said to have formed any, that paral- 
lelism was an original element in Hebrew composition, that 
in the progress of improvement and taste it was carried con- 
tinually to further degrees and into new varieties, till it was 
so familiarized to the national mind, that the thoughts of a 
writer naturally flowed into that mould, and the ear of a 
reader was so attuned to it, that it would not be satisfied 
with any other arrangement. This habitual practice, aided 
by the constant study of the holy oracles, which abound in 
instances of that figure, would naturally strengthen the con- 
ception and facilitate the apprehension of it, and thus render 
it natural without design to look back in recollection even 
to a distant part of the composition, which a modern could 
not bear in mind without painful constraint and a degree of 
artifice, destructive to all freedom of thought. 

Of the early and indeed primeval authority for the 
parallelism of sentences, and even for the more artificial form 
of the introverted parallelism, Mr. Boys has produced some 
very convincing instances. We transcribe a few. | 

“In the following instance, we have first the man, the woman, and 


the serpent; then the serpent, the woman, and the man. | 


And the Lord God. called upon Adam, and said unto him, Where 
art thou? And he said, I heard thy voice‘in the garden, and I 
was afraid, because I was naked; and I hid myself. And he 
said, Who told thee that thou wast naked? Hast thou eaten 
of the tree, whereof I commanded thee that thou shouldest not 
eat? And the man said, 

The woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave me 
b of the tree, and I did eat. And the Lord God said unto 
the woman, What is this that thou hast done? And the 
woman said, 
c The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat. 
. ¢ And the Lord God said unto the serpent, Because thou 
hast done this, &c. 
P rere the woman he said, I will greatly multiply thy sorrow 
and thy conception, &c. 
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And unto Adam he said, Because thou hast hearkened unto the 
} voice of thy wife, &c. Gen. iii. 9—12. 
Let us proceed to the beginning of the next chapter. | 
s And she conceived, and bare Cain, and said, I have gotten a man 
* from the Lord. 
b And she again bare his brother Abel. 
b And Abel was a keeper of sheep, 
« And Cain was a tiller of the ground. 
And in process of time it came to pass, that Cain brought of the 
% fruit of the ground an offering unto the Lord, 


Aap And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings of his flock, and 
of the fat thereof. 


.,d And the Lord had respect unto Abel, and to his offering : 
e And unto Cain, and to his offering, he had not respect. rm 
: Genesis iv. 1—5, 
‘Tn each of the above instanees, we have Cain in the extreme, and 
Abel in the central members. 
The two last lines form an introverted parallelism by themselves. 
This is by no means an unusual case. 
g§¢ And the Lord had respect 
Unto Abel, and to his offering. 
Jf And unto Cain, and to his offering: 
e He had not respect.” (P. 8.) 


‘Whatever other results then may be eventually deduced 
from the lucubrations of Mr. Boys, we conceive that they 
have put an end to the doctrine, that parallelism is the dis- 
tinction of Hebrew poetry. It is rather the distinction of 
Hebrew literature ; which must be distinguished into poetry 
and prose by other tests, rather to be sought in the elevation 
of the sentiment than the structure of the language, if it. 
would not on the whole be more correct to say, that in sacred 
literature whatever is didactic is poetical, and all, that is his- 
torical, prosaic, ‘These two characters are often intermixed ; 
and the transition from one to the other is too marked to 
require notice. 

_We close this article with a specimen or two of those col- 
lateral advantages, which the new study, now opened to the 
public, may be expected to produce : for although we «do not. 
apprehend that the learned authors, whose investigations we 
have been reviewing, like the alchernists of old, will miss the 
golden prize, of which they are in search, yet, like them, they 
have by the very pursuit given rise incidentally to other dis- 
coveries, often of no less importance than the principal object 
in view. 

First, in respect to matters of taste, the following example 
will excite no unfavorable expectations of the addition, which 
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may be made to our enjoyment in the study of scripture, by 
a knowledge of parallelism. 

«There is, in Hebrew poetry, an artifice of construction much akin 
to the introverted parallelism. Two pair of terms or propositions, 
conveying two important, but not equally important notions, are to 
be so distributed, as to bring out the sense in the strongest and 
most impressive manner: now, this result will be best attained, by 
commencing and concluding with the notions to which prominence is 
to be given, and by placing in the centre the less important notion, 
or that, which from the scope of the argument, is to be kept subordi- 
nate; an arrangement not only accordant with the genius of Hebrew 
poetry, and with the practice of alternate recitation, but sanctioned 
also by the best rules of criticisms :—-for an able rhetorician recom- 
mends, that we should reserve for the last, the most emphatic mem- 
ber of a sentence, and for this reason, that, if placed in the middle, 
it must lose its energy. 

‘But my meaning will be made clearer by an example. In the 
hundred and seventh Psalm, the wish is earnestly and repeatedly: ex- 
pressed, that the subjects of Jehovah’s goodness would praise him 
for that goodness, and for his wonderful interpositions on behalf of 
mankind. Special motives to call forth suitable expressions of grati- 
tude are urged; particularly in the niuth and sixteenth verses; which 
verses are both constructed in the manner just described : ‘ 

For he hath satisfied the craving soul ; ‘wea g 
And the iamished soul he hath filled with goodness. Verse 9. 


“Let us now change the arrangement of the couplet: let us sup- 
pose it to have been written : piles ip 
For the craving soul he hath satisfied ; 
And hath filled with goodness the famished soul : 
and is it not manifest, not merely that the beauty of the passage would 
have been destroyed, but that the very object of the Psalmist would 
have been defeated ? The sense of relief would have been marred and 
incomplete. The notion of famine, meeting us at the commencement, 


and haunting us at the close, must have checked the genial. flow of 


grateful feeling. 
Again : 
For he hath destroyed the gates of brass ; ; : 
And the bars of iron he hath smitten asunder, Verse 16... 
To this couplet the reader may, for himself, apply a similar plan of 
criticism : and, having done so, he will feel abundantly convinced, that’ 
not only a great poetical, but a great moral loss, would be sustained! 
were we to invert the order, and read : ‘g 
For the gates of brass he hath destroyed ; 
And hath smitten asunder the bars of iron.” (Jebb, pp. 59—63.) 


The following examples of the common reference of one 
clause to three parallels may be quoted under this head, the 
received pointing being contrasted with that recommended. 

“ Received. Asaiperess 08 21a}, avro Kal 
eos, auros Ku'pios* Kal diasperess 
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6 08 adros tor) Qeds, ta ev maciy. Now there 
are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit; and there are diversities 
of administrations, but the same Lord; and there are diversities of 
operations, but it is the same God which worketh all in all.’ 

Recommended. 

Kai biaspercis eles, nad 6 

Ka} diaspereis 683 avros @eds, 

Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit ; 

And there are diversities of administrations, but the@ Which 
same Lord ; worketh all 

And there are diversities of operations, but the same in all. 

God ; 

‘* If we carry our eyes to the eleventh verse, we find the following 
words: 8 ENEPIEI 10 & xa} rd TINETMA, 
‘ But all these worketh that one and the self-same Spirit.’ As 
TIvedp,a, ‘* Spirit,” occurs in the first of the three lines in the above 
arrangement, we see in the passage just quoted which connects 
Evecyes With [Tvevza, a strong reason for not limiting the reference of 
the clause, ‘O évepywy 1a mavra év dow ‘ Which worketh all in all,” 
to the third line. 

oa, we ev xal ems THs ‘ Hallowed be thy name’. 


Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven.’ 
Matthew vi. 9, 10. 


Recommended, 
"AyiacSyrw oa, 


10 Seanua ce, 


Hallowed be thy 


TH 


Thy kingdom come, In earth, as in heaven.” 
Thy will be done, (Boys, p. 85.) 
Secondly, in settling the text of Scripture in any disputed 
passage, this doctrine promises to be of essential service. Of 
this use of it, an instance has occurred in the last quotation, 
but one, where the word, écii, having been omitted by Gries- 
bach on the authority of numerous manuscripts, is dropped 
also in conformity to the exigencies of parallelism. For a 
very beautiful example in point, we refer our readers to 


Sacred Literature, pp. 101—103. Another we transfer 
our own pages. 


“* My son, despise not thou the chastening of the Lord; 
Nor faint, when thou art rebuked by him: 
For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
But scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. Heb. xii. 5, 6. 


This passage is taken from Proverbs, iii. 11, 12,: thus rendered in 
our authorized translation : 


My son, despise not the chastening of the Lord; 
either be weary of his correction: 
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For whom the Lord loveth, he correcteth ; 
Even asa father the son in whom he delighteth. 
In the last line, our translators have followed the Vulgate, which 
reads : 
Et quasi pater in filio complacet sibi. 
The Syriac and Chaldee read : 
Et sicuti pater qui castigat filium. 
Dathe’s rendering is : 
Atque tamen eo, ut pater filio, delectatur; 
and he gives his opinion, that the received reading of Prov. iii. 12, 
should not be meddled with ; on the ground, that it affords a good sense, 
and that the other reading, that, (be it observed !) of St. Paul, nearly 
borders on tantology; a charge surely, which a modern professor 
might, with more seemliness, have hesitated to bring against an in- 
spired writer of the New Testament. 
St. Paul’s reading, however, is afforded, without altering a letter in 
the Hebrew text, by a slight departure from the Masoreti¢e punctua- 


tion: 389 means ‘“‘evenasafather;” but a2 “ he hath afflicted,” or 


“scourged.” The passage, therefore, may be thus rendered, in strict 
conformity with the apostle : 


‘The chastening of Jehovah, my son, do not despise ; 
Neither be weary, at his rebuking : 
For whom Jehovah loveth, he chasteneth ; 
But scourgeth the son in whom he delighteth.” 
 (Jebb, pp. 109—111.) 

Again: Mr. Boys, after examining the second epistle of 
Saint Peter at some length on the principles of parallelism, 
asks this question. 

“Ts it not surprising, that learned men should have suspected the 
genuineness of c., (chapter ii. :), and that, because they have thought 
its style materially different from the style of the two other chapters ? 
On such grounds it is that the integrity of the Sacred Volume is called 
in question : and that by learned men! Oh how much wanted often is 
a little examination of the text and letter of God’s word, amidst the 
discussions and the dilutions of criticism! The fact is, that c. is so 
closely and intimately connected with the rest of the Epistle, that it 
is impossible to detach # without an act of violence. The general 
plan makes it a necessary part of the whole, and the corresponding 
terms mark its more particular connexion with c. As well might it 
be asserted that the main deck is not a part of the ship, as that this 
second chapter is not a part of the Epistle.” (Pp. 28, 29.). 

Thirdly, in the interpretation of scripture, it will be found 
of use. This has appeared already. But other examples 
follow. | 
“And why do ye transgress the commandment of God, by your tra- 

dition ? 

For God commanded, saying : 

Honor thy father and thy mother ; 
And he who revileth father or mother, let him die the death : 
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But ye say: | 
Whosoever shall say to his father or mother, {be that] a gift, 
by which thou mightest have been relieved from me ; 
Must also not honor his father or his mother : 7 
Thus have ye nullified the commandment of God by your tradition. 
S. Matt. xv. 3—6. 
The mere exhibition of the parallelisms in this confessedly obscure 
passage, tends in no slight degree to its elucidation: the two small 
connective clauses 6 yap @eos évereiAaro Aeywv, and vueis BF Aeyere, 
form an antithetical parallelism. The remainder of the passage con-: 
stitutes a six-lined stanza, of the introverted, or epanodostic kind, thus : 
And why do ye transgress the commandment.... 
Honor thy father.... 
And he who revileth father.... 
Whosoever shall say to his father.... 
Must also not honor his father.... 
Thus have you nullified the commandment, &c. 
The whole difficulty lies in the central quatrain ; in the first two lines. 
of it, a two-fold commandment of God is authoritatively cited ; in the 
last two lines, a two-fold breach of that commandment is criminatively 
charged upon the Pharisees? the commandment divides itself into, 1. 
the honor due to parents, meaning especially pecuniary maintenance, 
and support; this occupies the first line of the quatrain, Honor thy 
father, §c.: 2. the prohibition of injurious language towards parents ; 
this occupies the second line, And he who revileth father, &c. The crimi- 
native charges are brought forward, and established, in the inverted 
order: the crime of using injurious, and even imprecatory language 
to parents, is brought home in the third line, Whosoever shall say to 
his father, §c.: and, lastly, the crime of failing to honor, that is, to 
maintain or relieve indigent parents, is brought home in the fourth line, 
Must also not honor his father, §c.: The reason of this inverted 
order, or epanodos, is clear: the original and great offence was, the 
evasion of that law, which bound children to support their parents; 
the offence of using injurious language was subordinate and subser- 


vient; it was but a means of carrying the other offence into full effect; 
that, therefore, which constituted the end, is put first and last; the 


means are enclosed in the central couplets.” | (Jebb, pp. 245, 246.) 


The illustration, which has been afforded from this new 
canon of criticism to a remarkable prophecy in the second 
epistle to the Thessalonians, is particularly interesting at this 


day, when unfulfilled prophecy has been a subject of so much 
cautious and incautious speculation. 


Kal rore 6 

Ov 6 Kugies dvakweoes, TW TOD 

Ka} emipayveia wapovelias avrod. 

And then shall be revealed the lawless one; 

Whom the Lord Jesus will waste away, with the breath of his mouth ; 
And will utterly destroy, with the bright appearance of his coming. 


2 Thess. ii. 8. 
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*« There is an advance in the sense of the last two lines.” (Jebh, 
p. 151.) | 


The words, dv 6 ‘Inoods, are common to bothlines; 
implies no more, in this place, than gradual decay ; xatapyjoe denotes 
total extermination ; while, in terror and magnificence, no less than in 
the effects assigned, the breath of his mouth, must yield to the bright 
appearance of his coming. The first line seems to announce the ordi- 
nary diffusion, gradually to be effected, of Christian truth: the second, 
to. foretel the extraordinary manifestation of the victorious Messiah, 
suddenly, and overwhelmingly, to take place in the last days.” (Jebb, 

: Mr. Boys further observes, that, when an epistle is divided 
into integral portions, that correspond to one another, our 
conception of the drift of the argument is often essentially 
aided by the parallelism: for if, as occasionally happens, 
there is more than one topic handled in one of thé Corres- 
ponding portions, and only one in the other, we may be. sure 
that the topic, which occurs in both, is the principal object in 
view: and thus an insight may be gained into a difficult, 
passage from a corresponding one, with which. it.-has, 
hitherto been supposed to have no connexion. There.is so: 
much of reasonable probability in this remark, that we should 
be glad to see it verified by a sufficient induction of parti-' 

On the whole we ‘think a case is made out, which deserves’ 
the attention of all, to whom the knowledge of scriptural’ 
trath is dear. It is clearly the object of both the writers,’ 
whose works stand at the head of this article, rather to invite’ 
the consideration of impartial, judicious, and competent per-. 
sons to a new and important subject, than to gain proselytes 
toa system. They have brought a new light to the page. 
of revelation, the existence of which was unsuspected, 
before ; and they have also by means of it detected many, 
latent beauties, and rescued some difficult. passages.fronm 
the obscurity, which involved them. The extent of benefit, 
which may arise from their researches, cannot. now)’ be 
estimated. A steady and sober use of. the. hints, which» 
they have afforded, may possibly lead to results,,on.whieh, 
even they have not calculated. It is gratifying .to observey, 
how much additional evidence has been incidentally thrown 
from this quarter already on more than one point of orthodox* 
belief: and we cannot conclude without urging every biblical: 
student to examine this whole question in the length and: 
breadth of it, under a conviction, that his acquaintance with’ 
the word of God will be, in many ways, essentially promoted’ 
by the inquiry. 
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Arr. XIII.—ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 


1. Letters on the State of Sp hgecat’ | in India, in which the 
conversion of the Hindoos is considered, as impracticable ; 
to which is added a Vindication of the Hindoos, male and 
female, in answer to a severe attack made upon both by 
the Reverend *****, By the Abbé J. A. Dubois, mis- 
sionary in Mysore, author of the Description of the people 
of India. London: Longman and Co. 1823. 8vo. Pp. viii. 
and 222. 

2. A Reply ta the Letters of the Abbé Dubois on the State of 
Christianity in India. By the Rev. James Hough, Chaplain 
to the Hon. East India Company on the Madras Establish- 
ment. London: Seeleys. 1824. 8vo. Pp. 322. 


WE lately invited our readers to make a tour of the 
world ;* but not to examine with the geologist the materials 
of which it is composed, nor to admire with the painter the 
varieties of its surface, not to survey its monuments of art, 
nor yet to investigate the character of its inhabitants. Our 
object was 6f a more commanding interest, and more power- 
ful attraction than these, or any, which are bounded by space 
or time ; for we invited them to trace the progress of Chris- 
tianity: and we would hope, that they have been not only 
pleased, but benefited by the survey, and that, having accom- 
panied with their sympathy the missionary, who, breaking 
the ties, that bind him to his home, exposes himself to 
northern snows or a tropical sun, they did not close our 
report as a tale of other times, but recollected that these 
| servants of God, whose patience and self-denial they admired, 
ie are many of them still in existence, and that their mainte- 

j - hance must be supplied by the societies which sent them 
ne forth, and that these societies are wholly dependent upon the 

q annual or occasional contributions of individuals. 

But it may be asked—Are these recent societies, the 
most ancient of which has only existed since the days of 
our Charles the first, the only missionary institutions? and 
did the whole Christian world till that late era, overlook the. 
last command of its divine Master? For the honour of the’ 
professors of Christianity we can answer in the negative; 
for though we are only now beginning to feel in any adequate 
degree the claims of the heathen, there never in the darkest 


* Vol. xxi. Pp. 114—143. 
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age was a period, in which efforts were not made to extend 
the boundaries of the Church. 

As Protestants, we are thankful for our emancipation from 
Rome ; but we readily allow her merit in the department of 
missionary exertion, and acknowledge that in this respect 
she has set us an example of zeal, self-denial, and persever- 
ance. Wherever the Spaniards or Portuguese penetrated, 
in the old or the new world, they erected the Cross: We 
honor their piety, but we lament that they had recourse to 
compulsory methods of conversion. 

The inquisition was transplanted from Lisbon to Goa, the 
Asiatic capital; and there unhappily the clergy appear in an 
odious and unnatural light, as persecutors of the common 
faith, even in the midst of idolaters. Scarcely any acts of 
the Roman church are more disgraceful than its persecution 
of that branch of the church of Antioch, which they found in 
Malabar. It had deviated less from primitive orthodoxy 
than herself; and, properly supported, might have proved 
an invaluable ally. But it was treated with cruelty, because 
it refused to adopt the Latin ritual, or to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Pope, of whom till then it had never heard. 
We know not how we could better contrast true and false 
zeal, that zeal which seeks only its Master’s glory, and that 
which spends its strength in advocating names and forms, 
than by adverting to the contrary conduct of our own church 
towards these same Syrian Christians. Were it not a digres- 
sion, we could expatiate with satisfaction upon the tender- 
ness and discretion with which the agents of the Church 
Missionary Society, without assuming any authority over 
them, are feeding these babes in Christ, and gradually 
building them up in faith and practice, by the removal of 
impediments, and the communication of scriptural know- 
ledge. But we forbear, and return to our subject by 
reminding our readers, that toleration was then unknown ; 
and that in estimating conduct, we must not measure the 
actions of one age by the standard of another. 

The endeavours however of Roman Catholics to propagate 
the faith, were by no means confined to their own settle- 
ments: and beyond them, their missionaries have been ex- 
posed to dangers which no Protestant missionary has yet had 
to encounter. In China and Japan many of them ‘suffered 
martyrdom. Those countries which are, as it were, herme- 
tically sealed to us, could once boast of numerous native 
congregations, collected by the Jesuits, An extraordinary 
empire of contented and well-disposed, though not enligh- 
tened Christians, more resembling the imaginary republics 
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of philosophers, than any existing polity, grew up in South 
America under the auspices of those Fathers ; and mainly by 
them has Christianity been spread “ from Canada to Chili 
in a world, unknown to the ancients.” 

A view of missions then, in which those of the Roman 
church are omitted, would be very defective. We therefore 
propose, as a supplement to our former article, to sketch 
their origin and decline,—we say their decline, because it is 
a remarkable fact, that they are all not so much the subjects 
of description as of history. That of Japan has long ceased 
to exist: and in China, and in the peninsula between that 
empire and India, the missionaries have dwindled to a few 
individuals, who exercise their functions at the risk of 
punishment, and sometimes of life. Even in India itself, 
where no opposition exists, the author, whose work we have 
set at the head of our article, gives up the cause as lost; and 
seeks (strange as it may appear) in the Divine Decrees, a 
solution of the mystery of their decline. We have learned 
on high authority, that “ curious and carnal persons, who 
have continually before their eyes the sentence of God’s pre- 
destination, will find it a most dangerous downfal:” but this 
is (we apprehend) the first time, that this doctrine was ever 
brought forward to discourage the missionary. 

“ The time of conversion has passed away, and under existing 
circumstances there remains no human possibility of bringing it back. 
The Christian religion has been announced to the natives of India 
without intermission, during the last three or four centuries, at the 
beginning with some faint hopes of success, but at present with no 
effect. In the mean time the oracle of the Gospel has been fulfilled 
with respect to the Hindoos. The divine founder of our religion has, 
it is true, announced that his gospel should be preached all over the 


world, but to the best of my knowledge, he has never affirmed that it 
should be believed and embraced by all nations. This is not the 


place to enter into a discussion of the awful and unfathomable 
mystery of predestination, to scrutinize the apparently obscure ways 
of the supreme wisdom on this subject, to ask the common Father 
of mankind, why in his all-ruling Providence he has vouchsafed to 
impart the heavenly light of his divine word only to a part of his 
children, whilst he tia withheld this the greatest of all divine favours 
from the other part, and left them immersed in the deepest darkness 
of the most extravagant idolatry.” (Dubois, pp. 42, 43.) 

We leave it to the Abbé to reconcile these assumed decrees 
with the promises of an universal reception of the Gospel, 
with which the Prophets abound. We rejoice that our own 
missionaries take the field with armour proof against these 
suggestions, and that instead of the carnal weapons, the in- 


efficacy of which is so loudly proclaimed by a veteran soldier 
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who has used them, they proceed to fight the battles of the 
Lord with the only sword upon which they can ask his 
blessing—his Word. With that weapon and with that bles- 
sing it would be folly, it would be impiety to despond ; for 
though missionary after missionary may fall, and after a life 
devoted to his work, may see little fruit of his labours, yet he 
knows from the sure word of prophecy, that the seed sown 
will after many days ripen into an abundant harvest, and 
that the time is coming, when they who sowed and they who 
reaped shall rejoice together, in the presence and approba- 
tion of the Lord. 

In executing the task we have undertaken, our materials, 
though more numerous, are not so satisfactory as those for 
Protestant missions. ‘There.was never among Roman Catho- 
lics, as now in England, a religious public, to be gratified by 
comprehensive views and minute details, nor any body of 
subscribers, before whom was to be laid a yearly statement of 
the appropriation of their money: and those, who fastidiously 
object to our anniversaries, as if kept to flatter vanity and 
gratify the love of display, would do well to consider their 
tendency to keep alive an interest in the spiritual condition 
of distant nations, so apt, even when once excited, to die 
away amid the pressure of business and private cares ; and to 
bear in mind, that the intelligence, communicated at them, cir- 
culates by means of the press through the whole community. 
The accounts, forwarded by these ancient missionaries to their 
employers, only transpired occasionally, and after a lapse of 
years. The earliest publication in a popular form was the 
correspondence of the French Jesuits under the title of 
‘ Lettres edifiantes et curieuses ;’ in which their proceedings 
are intermixed with observations on the geography and natu- 
ral history of the several countries in which they were sta- 
tioned. But it is difficult to collect from them a clear view 
either of their number or of their success in any one of them : 
and, as they had been banished from Japan, and been esta~- 
blished in China, long before this series commences, these 
letters by no means supersede the necessity of referring to 
other works. They were evidently more designed for the 
general reader than dor one desirous of ascertaining the progress 
that had been made in the conversion of the heathen ; and he, 
who opens them for that purpose, will often be disappointed, 
especially by the total want of arrangement. In a second 
edition in 1780, this great objection has been removed: the 
letters are placed in order under the missions, which they 
concern, and are brought down to the date of publication. 
The French Revolution in its desolating course swept away, 
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with all religious establishments, the Seminary of Forcign 
Missions, founded by Louis XIV., which had sent forth this 
long succession of missionaries into India, China, and Ame- 
rica. It is a refreshing spectacle in the midst of that scene 
of horrors, to see that the directors of this seminary were not 
absorbed in their personal calamities: and we augur well of 
their piety, when we find them consoling themselves in exile 
with the prospects of Christianity abroad, and out of their deep 
poverty endeavoring to raise funds for the support of their 
missionaries, whom the storm, that had overwhelmed them, 
now deprived of their accustomed resources. At Liege, 
their first place of refuge, they published in 1794 one duo- 
decimo volume; and two very small ones in English came 
out in London in 1809 and 1811. 

These accounts are the latest we have seen: and we were 
in search of some work, that would bring down the history 
of catholic missions to the present time, when our wish, as 
far as one country was concerned, was satisfied by the ap- 
pearance of the Abbé Dubois’s letters. His volume, viewed 
as the result of 
“ thirty-two years of confidential and quite unrestrained intercourse, 
among the natives of India,”—(P. vi.) 
is small and meagre: and it is melancholy also, as being a 
record of the total inutility of his pursuits: for 3 
“every where the seeds, sown by him, have fallen upon a naked 
rock, and have instantly dried away.” (P. vii.) 

So complete a failure, especially at a period, when every 
other Christian denomination can exhibit to us some converts, 
should (we think) have led the Abbé to reconsider his own 
method ; and, though it might not have shaken our faith, it 
would have perplexed us, if his beok did not supply us with 
a solution of the difficulty. That failure (his volume abun- 
dantly proves,) is not imputable to the divine decrees, but to 
the timidity of the missionary; for the word, which (God 
assures us) shall prosper in that, to which he sends it, he has 
never made known to the Hindoos, conceiving, 

“* that the naked text of the bible, exhibited without a long previous 
preparation to the Hindoos, must prove detrimental to the Christian 
religion, and increase their aversion to it, inasmuch as this sacred 
book contains in almost every page accounts, which cannot fail deepl 
to wound their feelings, by openly hurting prejudices which are held 
most sacred.” (P. 28.) 

The vindication of the moral character of the Hindoos 
occupies a large part of his volume; and he advocates it 
with so much warmth, that we wonder why he should have 
taken the office of a missionary, since he declares that the 
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natives are really our equals in all that is good, and our 
inferiors only in what is bad. Though commissioned to 
preach salvation to the heathens perishing in their sins, 
instead of shewing the anxiety we might expect, that they 
should turn from their idols to the living God, he has the 
audacity to observe, that, if it were in our power by fair 
means to rid their religion of its enormities, we ought per- 
haps to stop there, and overlook what is only extravagant 
in their worship ; and in a spirit, more becoming a Brahmin 
or an infidel than the high and sacred office which he bore, 
he boldly defies us, after having perused in the monthly 
Magazine and quarterly Review the account of the ranters, 
shakers, methodists, and quakers, to find out any thing 
among the Hindoo fanatics, who flock to the temples of 
Teroopatty and Juggernaut, which may be compared with 
‘the scenes of extravagance and madness, exhibited by that 
sect of Christians (the quakers we presume,) in their religious 
assemblies. And yet with marvellous inconsistency, this 
same missionary asks, if the worship of Juggernaut and 
Teroopatty are less nefarious than that of Moloch, and re- 
gards the Hindoos, as given over for ever to a reprobate 
mind, on account of the peculiar wickedness of their worship. 
Our readers will not be surprised to find, that the. exer- 
tions of the Bible society to supply the Hindoos with 
copies of the holy scriptures receive no praise from the 
Abbé Dubois, and that, instead of bearing testimony to the 
fidelity and industry of the Serampore translators, he labors 
to excite suspicion of their ability to execute their magnifi- 
cent project. Neither indeed the project, nor the execution 
of it, finds favour with him. But that is a discussion, into 
which we propose not to enter, since his case on his own 
statement of it is a weak one, and has been answered in the 
Eclectic Review in a manner, which proves him to be as defi- 
cient in candour as in knowledge. Before we close our article 
we shall borrow from his letters some facts, on which he is 
more competent to speak, dismissing him for the present with 
expressing our regret that this professed missionary should 
have so little of that Christian feeling, which is thought to be 
identified with his office, and which had animated his pre- 
dec :-sors, and enabled them under greater trials, to persevere 
in the.r cause until death. Possibly the delight, with which 
we perused the truly Christian Diary of a British officer, 
reviewed in our forty-first number, has heightened the un- 
favorable impression, which the writer of these letters has 
left upon our minds. Both describe the same provinces: but 
the one only sees a desert, which in the eyes of the other 
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already blossoms, in some favored spots, as the rose. The 


reason seems to be, that the soldier, viewing the scene with 


the eye of faith, anticipates, from the foundation laid, the 
goodly structure, that is hereafter to arise ; while the mission- 
ary, a man of the world, only looks to the proselytes, made to 
his own church, indifferent to, and seemingly unconscious of 
the silent progress of genuine religion. 

It is difficult to draw the line between the history of mis- 
sions and ecclesiastical annals. In fact Christianity is 
eminently a missionary religion. Its first teachers were 
missionaries; its author commanded, that it sbould be 
preached to all men; and so faithful were they to his com- 


mands, that the believers, who at his death were but a few 


hundreds, had spread before the end of the first century 
beyond the empire, and places inaccessible to the Roman 
arms were subjugated to Christ. Rome, once the mistress of 
the world, in the decline of her power laid the foundation of 
a second empire, more absolute, and scarcely less extensive 
than the first. She now reigned over the mind; and her 
authority was sustained not by force but by influence. In 
time her sway degenerated into tyranny; but in its com-. 
mencementit was unquestionably a blessing; for she preserved 
the light of knowledge from extinction, and sent forth mis- 
sionaries to tame and humanize the barbarians, that had 
wrested from her her provinces. To St. Gregory, the 
most eminent of her pontiffs in piety and virtue, our Saxon 
ancestors were indebted for Christianity ; and after the lapse 
of more than a thousand years England has still cause to 
acknowledge obligation to him, since our reformed church 
has incorporated into her liturgy a large proportion of his, 
the litany, and most of the collects. It is interesting to ob- 
serve, that then in England, as now in the islands of the . 
Pacific, the desire to communicate the gospel followed close 
upon the reception of it, and that the country, which now 
sets the example of missionary ardour, was then the centre, 
from which religion spread to the neighbouring nations, and 
to the original home of its inhabitants. Nor were Rum- 
bold, and Boniface, and the other converts of Augustine and 
his successors the only missionaries that our island then 
produced. Long before their arrival, while the states of 
the Heptarchy were still sacrificing to Thor and Woden, 
Christianity in the north had broken the moral gloom; and 
an isle in the stormy Hebrides afforded a secure asylum to 
piety and learning. Columba, an Irish saint, the founder of 
that monastery, derived his faith not from Rome, but from the 
east; aud the members of his community preceded the Saxon 
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missionaries in these labours of love among the pagans of 
Germany and Switzerland. ‘The spiritual conquests of some 
of these may still be traced : one of them in particular, whose 
name has been merged in that of his nation, is commemorated 
by the Abbey of St. Gall, which became an Iona to Germany, 
being for some centuries the chief seat of education, and the 
birth-place of German poetry ; and memorable moreover for 
the preservation of Latin classics, several of which were first 
published from manuscripts in its library. ‘It was an age 
of missionaries: their character and success form indeed 
almost the only shining picture in these dark centuries :’ and 
it deserves to be noticed, in evidence of the fulfilment of the 
promise that the gates of hell shall never prevail against the 
church, that it was reclaiming the north of Europe from 
idolatry, at the very time that Mahometanism was trampling 
upon Christianity in its cradle, and had nearly exterminated 
it in the country of Cyprian and Augustine. The monasteries 
that now rapidly arose, and which, like the Roman colonies, 
consolidated the conquests that had been achieved, must not 
be hastily condemned, as the retreats of indolence or sensu- 
ality, as protestants, judging from their abuse in a subsequent 
age, are forward to pronounce them, On the contrary they 
are to be regarded with respect, like the Moravian settlements 
of Greenland and the Cape, as the home of the arts and sciences 
then known, which sent forth their inmates to clear the 
forest, to cultivate the soil, and to proclaim the gospel to all 
within their reach, before the formation of parishes and the 
establishment of a resident clergy superseded their itinerant 
services. 

The lives of these missionaries, though abounding in in- 
credible anecdotes, are among our best materials for the early 
history of modern Europe : and much curious information may 
be gleaned from the extant writings of some of them. While 
however the Eliots and Brainerds of Britain, the Ziegenbalgs 
and Swartzes of Germany, and the Xaviers of the Roman 
catholics are held up, as models for imitation, by their re- 
spective communities, the names of Boniface, Augustine, and 
others, to whom the very churches, now most active in the 
missionary cause, owe their own existence, are scarcely 
thought of by any; and some protestants, like Mosheim, are 
so prejudiced, that the connexion of those respected names 
with the see of Rome cancels in their estimation all their 
claim upon our gratitude. With more honesty and in a more 
Christian tone does our English historian of the church 
acknowledge their merit. ‘ These efforts had their blemishes, 
which have been malignantly insisted on, and even exaggerated 
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by modern writers. Defective however as these efforts were, 
they form the principal glory of those times ; and they appear to 
have been attended with the effusion of the divine spirit, the ge- 
nuine conversion of numbers, and the improvement of human 
society.” (Milner, Vol. iii. p. 264.) But such scenes, how- 
ever attractive, must not detain us from missions of more 
recent date; neither can we stop to notice the preaching of 
the Franciscan friars in Tartary in the fourteenth century, 
which from their translating the New Testament into the 
a language of the country, appears to have been of a more 
4) Christian character than those of the Abbé Dubois, in the 
nineteenth. We proceed at once to that memorable era, 
which both discovered a new world in the west, and, by 
| doubling the Cape, opened the populous regions of the east ; 
i ) and, while it presented in either hemisphere a vast field for 


missionaries, was at the same time purifying the faith from 
oF error over at least a third of the old continent. 

But the triumphs of genuine Christianity in these newly dis- 
ms covered countries were reserved for a later age: for, when the 
|) intrepid Saxon reformer broke the trammels of Rome, and the 
reformation, advancing even into Spain and Italy, threatened 
the demolition of the papacy, the victories of Spain and Portugal 
were extending its dominion in India and America, and the 
founder of the Jesuits was unconsciously preparing for the 
Roman pontiff his most devoted and ablest emissaries both at 
home and abroad. Among these in priority of time, in cele- 
brity, and, if we may trust the suspicious testimony of his 
biographers, in success, stands preeminent Francis Xavier. 
The conversion of heathens was one of the ends proposed by 
Loyola in the institution of his celebrated order ; and it had 
scarcely been sanctioned by a papal bull, when Xavier, his 
friend and one of his original disciples, embarked, on the in- 
vitation of the king of Portugal, for his new territories in the 
east, where he landed in 1522, only ten years after the con- 
quest of Goa. 

“* He traversed several provinces of India, and is said to have made - 
many thousand converts, at a period when the prejudices of the na- 
tives against the Christian religion were far from reaching the height 
they have since attained. The caste of fishermen at Cape Comorin, 
‘who are all Christians, still pride themselves on being the offspring of 
the first proselytes, made by that Apostle. Xavier soon discovered in 
the manners and prejudices of the natives an insurmountable bar to 
the progress of Christianity among them. At last, entirely dishear- 
tened by the invincible obstacles he every where met with in his 
apostolic career, he left the country in disgust, after a stay of only 


two or three years, and embarked for Japan, where his spiritual labours 
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were crowned with far greater success, and laid the foundation of those 
once numerous and flourishing congregations of Japanese Christians, 
who within a period of less than a century, amounted to more than a 
million of souls.” (Dubois, p. 3.) 


The accounts, however, of Xavier’s success will no more 
bear a critical examination than his reputed miracles. He 
has been described as another Alexander, surpassing that con- 
queror no less in the rapidity and extent, than in the merit 
of his victories. But his own letters, which describe the same 
obstacles, arising from the language, that other missionaries 
have to encounter, and have no allusion to miraculous assis- 
tance, confute.the flourishes of his biographers. He may 
have laid the foundation of the Japanese church, but he did 
little more; for he soon left that country as well as India in 
disgust ; and China he did not even enter ; for he died within 
sight of that empire, after ten years devoted to the noblest 
cause, in which a man can labor ordie. The island of San- 
cian, in which he breathed his last, has become holy ground, 
and here succeeding missionaries have honored his memory 
with an homage due to God alone. His remains were trans- 
ferred to Goa; where in a land of idolatry he is himself an 
object of worship ; and that worship is sanctioned by a Pope, 
who has placed India under his protection. | 

Xavier’s endeavours were desultory and solitary. Later ones 
were more systematic. The other religious orders came for- 
ward; and acloser intercourse was kept up with Europe. A 
new era in missions may be dated from the foundation of the 
college of the Propaganda, a magnificent Institution, which 
originated with Pope Gregory XV. in’ 1622, and which com- 
bines the functions of our Missionary, Bible, and Religious 
Tract Societies. Grammars, and Catechisms, and even por- 
tions of the Scripture, in the languages of the remotest nations, 
have issued from its press; it instructs priests who are to un- 
dertake missions, and educates natives of the several countries, 
whom it afterwards sends out as catechists. Similar founda- 
tions were formed in France; and they seem indeed indispen- 
sable to give effect to missionary zeal, and to ensure an unity 
of design. A feeble and short-lived protestant copy of them 
was exhibited in Holland, by Walzeus: and the plan is strongly 
recommended by the present Dean of Salisbury, in his Buch- 
anan prize-dissertation, on the means of propagating Chris- 
tianity. Some at least of these objects were comprehended 
in Dr. Buchanan’s projected Christian Institution; and all 
(we trust) will be gained in due time, in the Bishop’s College 
at Calcutta, which will open a home to the missionary, where 
he may gradually accommodate himself to the climate and 
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manners of India, and grow perfect in the attainments, which 
are necessary for the accomplishment of his high purpose. 
The Church Missionary Society is also pursuing the same ob- 
jects in its projected Seminary at Islington; where, indeed, 
they may be prosecuted with more advantage (it is presumed) 
in some respects than either in our Universities, or under 
private tuition. 

The earlier history of the Indian mission we will state in 
the words of our Author, lest by giving them upon Protestant 
authority, we should be suspected of misrepresentation. Un- 
like the apostle of the Gentiles, who declared himself not 
ashamed of the cross of Christ, but ready to preach it even in 
Rome, the Jesuits | 
“announced themselves as European Brahmins come from a dis- 
tance of five thousand leagues from the western parts of the Djamboody, 
for the double purpose of imparting and receiving knowledge from 
+s their brother Brahmins in India. After announcing themselves as 
ct Brahmins, they made it their study to imitate that tribe: they put on 
a Hindoo dress of yellow colour, the same as that used by the Indian 
: religious teachers and penitents ; they made frequent ablutions, when- 
| ever they shewed themselves in public, they applied to their foreheads 
paste, made of sandal wood, as used by the Brahmins ; they scru- 
pulously abstained from every kind of animal food, as well as from 
intoxicating liquors.” (Dubois, pp. 5, 6.) 

We are even informed by Jouvenci, himself a Jesuit, and 
writing the history of his own order, that Robert de Nobili, 
the founder of this inland mission of Madura, forged a parch- 
ment, declaratory of his own descent from Brahma, and swore 
to its truth; and the perjury is applauded by the historian as 
a pious fraud. 

his mission (we are told in the edifying letters) surpasses 

| all others. Each missionary baptized at least a thousand con- 
of verts a year: and yet baptism was not granted without an ac- 
ai curate examination, and four months’ previous instruction. 
The system itself however, to which they were converted, rea- 
dily amalgamated with idolatry, and (there is reason to fear) 
f exhibited little more than the form of Christianity. Its pecu- 
1" liar doctrines were so modified and distorted as to excite 
H the indignation of many members of their own church, who 


= 


i@ would have tolerated and even approved of much, that would 
| i . disgust us, as superstitious, not to say idolatrous. The friars 
HI of other orders at Goa and Pondicherry remonstrated,.and 


referred complaints against them in Rome, as having rathér 
come converts themselves to Hindooism, than converted the 
Hindoos to Christianity. The bull of Benedict XIV. in 1744, 
declaring it unlawful to propagate the faith by fraud and arti- 
fice, put an end to this particular mission: and in others — 
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‘what the Jesuits had foreseen happened: a stop was put to con- 
versions ; and the Christian religion began to become pt to the 
Hindoos, on account of its intolerance. At that very time happened 
the European invasion, and the bloody contests for dominion between 
the English and the French. The Europeans, till then almost entirely 
unknown to the natives in the interior, introduced themselves into 
every part of the country. The Hindoos soon found that those Mis- 
sionaries, whom their colour, their talents, and other qualities, had 
induced them to regard as such extraordinary beings, as men coming 
from another world, were in fact nothing else but disguised Europeans, 
and that their country, religion, and original education were the same 
with those of the vile, the contemptible Fringy (Europeans), who had 
of late invaded their country. This event proved the last blow to the 
interests of the Christian religion.” (Dubois, p. 11.) 

We may add, that it should serve as a warning to all future 
missionaries, against that temporizing and short-sighted craft, 
the counterfeit of true wisdom, which would keep out of 
sight the characteristic tenets of the faith, and which, though 
it may deceive at first with the semblance of success, ends in 
ruin and exposure. Nominal converts may indeed thus be 
easily attained. But why should men cross the sea, and tear 
themselves from home and friends, and the enjoyments of 
civilized life, merely to substitute one set of ceremonies for 
another? Converts of this description may impose upon patrons 
athome. But they are no better than Pagans in disguise. 
They have but exchanged the image of Vishnoo for those of 
the Virgin and some favorite Saint, and are only distinguished 
from other natives by the use of a Latin service unintelli- 
gible to them, and the sign of the cross. “The ordinary pomp 
and pageantry which attend the Catholic worship are deemed 
insufficient, and are accordingly encumbered with an addi- 
tional superstructure of outward show, which differs little 
from that prevailing among the Gentiles.” 

The ecclesiastical establishment of the Portuguese consists 
nominally of the Archbishoprics of Goa and Cranganore, and 
the bishoprics of St. Thomas near Madras, and Cochin: but 
the first see alone is filled; and the others are at present 
governed by Vicars Apostolic. They claim the exclusive ma- 
nagement of the spiritual concerns of India: notwithstand- 
ing which, the Pope appoints Bishops in partibus, who are 
under the immediate control of the Propaganda. These are 
three, and are settled at Bombay, Verapoli near Cochin, and 
Pondicherry, and superintend a small body of missionaries, at 
present all old and infirm, so that the missions are threatened 
with a speedy extinction. Under the jurisdiction of the Vicar 
Apostolic of Bombayare 12,000 individuals, chiefly half-castes, 
under that of Pondicherry about 35,000, and under that of 
Verapoli not less than 120,000; but this includes those Syrian 
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Christians that conform, and is the only one, in whichconverts 
are still made. Besides these the Capuchins of Italy have a 
mission of about 10,000 at Madras, and a few chapels in the 
upper provinces of Hindoosthan ; and in emulation of the 
fathers of their order in ancient time, they have penetrated 
into Nepal and Thibet, but with little success. The Abbé 
informs us, that scarcely a proselyte has been made by any of 
these missionaries for sixty years, and that what Christians 
they have under their care are hereditary ones, the descend- 
ants of the original converts. He estimates the whole body 
of Roman Catholics in India, both of Portuguese and of native 
origin, at less than half a million. 

From this expiring mission we pass on to the next in order 
of time, which has long ceased to exist, but which refleets far 
more credit upon its conductors: for, with whatever alloy 
Christianity may have been there debased, its peculiar doc- 
trines were sufficiently exhibited to recommend them to the 
hearts of the Japanese, who remained faithful unto death in 
successive persecutions; and their European instructors en- 
couraged them to endure martyrdom by their example. 

Marco Polo had brought into Europe a vague report of the 
existence of Japan, and so contributed indirectly to the splen- 
did discovery of Columbus. But the first, who landed there, 
were some Portuguese sailors, bound for China, who were 
driven out of their course by a storm. This led toa commer- 
cial intercourse : and in 1549, only seven years after the dis- 
covery, a young Japanese, who had fled to Goa, and had been 
baptized there, excited in the merchants a hope of profit, and 
in the Jesuits of propagating religion. Both considerations 
determined the Government to establish a factory there; and, 
to effect this, the Japanese was sent back in a Portuguese 
ship, and was accompanied by Xavier, and other missionaries. 
They found no obstacles to the undertaking in the local autho- 
rities ; and their own settlement at Macao, not to speak of 
the Spanish colony of Manilla, facilitated both objects, by 
furnishing them alike with articles of trade and with priests. 
To the missionary the prospect was at first less promising 
than to the trader, which is ascribed by Kaempfer, the Protes- 
tant historian of Japan, to the necessity of conveying their 
meaning through unskilful interpreters: but as soon as this 
impediment was overcome by the diligence of the Jesuits, their 
success far exceeded their own expectation. Even the petty 
princes of the Province, in which they labored, embraced their 
religion, and sent some of their nearest relatives to pay 
homage to the reigning Pope, and to assure him of their filial 
submission. An embassy of so extraordinary a character, 
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and from so vast a distance, had a tendency to exalt both the 
Pontiff and the Jesuits in the estimation of Europe, no less 
than to impress the ambassadors with reverence for him, 
whom they were taught to consider, as the common father of 
Christendom. The era was well chosen for making a favor- 
able impression upon these strangers. Lisbon, where the 
landed, as well as Goa at that time, together with the other 
dominions of Portugal, acknowledged the authority of Philip 
the second ; and Rome and the other cities of Italy, which they 
visited, were then in their most flourishing state. Thuanus 
has considered this embassy, as worthy of his notice; and the 
Jesuits recorded a memorial of it in Japanese, as well as in 
Latin, which they drew up in a dialogue between the ambas- 
sadors and two of their countrymen, and made it a des- 
cription of the manners and customs of Japan as well as of 
Europe. 

The example of these princes was rapidly followed, not by 
their subjects alone, but throughout the empire: new mis- 
sionaries hastened from Goa and Macao, to assist in the work, 
while still more effectual ones were formed by the Jesuits 
in the country itself, out of their converts. But, while Chris- 
tianity was thus spreading, the jealousy of the Government 
was awakened. The Emperor proscribed it; the churches 
were closed ; and persecution raged. But in this, as in former 
instances, the old remark was verified, that the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church. Even the son of this very 
Emperor, to whom, as a child, he left the sceptre, is said to 
have been afterwards a convert, with the greater part of his 
Court. 

In 1616, however, he was dethroned by his guardian Jiojas, 
the founder of the family that still reigns; who conceived, 
that he should best secure possession of a station, to which 
he had no title, by hostility to a foreign religion. An edict 
accordingly was issued, which ordered the foreign priests out 
of the country, forbad the introduction of any more, and com- 
manded, under pain of crucifixion, the Japanese, who had 
embraced Christianity, to renounce it. Jiojas however found 
it a harder task to force the couscience than to seize the 
throne: his own death soon followed; and his object was 
not accomplished till about twenty years after, when the per- 
secution ceased for want of victims. More (it is reported) 
than thirty thousand, the last remains of the Christians, had 
shut themselves up in despair, in the castle of Simabara, 
which after a blockade of three months was taken by the 
grandson of this Usurper. The singular expedient of pro- 
viding for the internal peace of the country by shutting it 
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up, as it is called, (that is, by breaking off all intercourse with 
foreigners,) which had been resolved on by the first persecut- 
ing Emperor, was now acted upon, and has ever since been 
rigorously enforced. 

When the missionaries were commanded to depart, the 
traders were still suffered to remain, but under the most 
irksome restraints: for they were confined to Desima, 
an island in the harbour of Nagasaki, not more than six 
hundred feet long, which was actually made for their re- 
ception. Their conspiracy however against the Emperor 
soon banished them altogether. A letter to the King of Por- 
tugal from a Japanese Christian, in which the whole plot was 
detailed, was found by the Dutch on board a Portuguese 
vessel which they captured; it was communicated to the 
Governor of Nagasaki; and upon the Dutch engaging to sup- 
ply Japan with the European articles required, both the Por- 
tuguese and the produce of their country were proscribed. 
They of course made every effort to retain so lucrative a trade. 
But the determination was irrevocable ; and, when in the fol- 
lowing year ambassadors were sent from Macao with a splen- 
did retinue, the Emperor caused themall to be beheaded, except 
twelve of the lowest rank, who were dismissed with an in- 
sulting message, that he would serve the King himself in the 
same manner if he should presume to enter his dominions. 
So inveterate is the hatred they bear both to Christianity and 
to Portugal, that an attempt of our country to trade with 
them in the reign of Charles Il. was frustrated by his mar- 
riage with a Princess of that country, and even the British 
flag was viewed with an unfriendly eye on account of the 
Cross. The Dutch have been blamed for betraying the Por- 
tuguese to the Japanese Government, and with far more reason 
for consenting to assist with one of their ships then lying in 
the harbour in the siege of Simabara. Their obsequiousness 
however did not gain for them the advantages they expected : 
their privileges were not extended, but contracted; and on the 
expulsion of the Portuguese, their own factory was taken 
from them, and they were shut up in their prison, as it may 
well be called, (for it is enclosed with palisades and strictly 
guarded,) where they are exposed to constant imposition and 
vexation, forced to pay for it an exorbitant rent, and forbidden, 
even within these limits, the open exercise of their religion’ 
The same horror of Christianity led the Emperor to subject the 
Chinese to similar restrictions, the favour,in which the Jesuits 
then were at the court of Pekin, having alarmed him, and some 
of their Chinese tracts having been secretly imported. Still 


notwithstanding these extraordinary precautions the 
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and form of Christianity has survived ; and we may hope, that, 
whenever Providence shall be pleased to open Japan to our 
missionaries, there are many, who, though scarcely knowing 
why they cherish an attachment to it, will be ready to wel- 
come its preachers, and to listen to their instructions. Such 
at least there were above a century ago, when Kaempfer was 
physician to the Dutch factory, who saw fifty persons con- 
fined for life in the prison, bec@use they would not renounce 
their religion; and they had friends at large, who provided 
them with clothing. 

The Chinese mission has thrown the rest into comparative 
obscurity : nor is this extraordinary ; for the vast extent, the 
dense population, and the peculiarity in literature and man- 
ners of the ‘ celestial empire,” as it is boastfully entitled, 
naturally fixes our attention ; and its vicissitudes of persecu- 
tion and imperial favour, the scientific attainments of the 
missionaries, and their consequent influence and success, 
their learned publications, and above all the discussions re- 
specting the ceremonies, which they permitted their converts 
to retain, and which shook their credit both in China and in 
Europe, confer on it an additional interest. The same jea- 
lousy of strangers, which now shackles commercial inter- 
course with China, prevailed at least as strongly, when Xavier 
aspired to be its Apostle. In vain did his countrymen urge 
the probability of perpetual confinement. He was not to be 
shaken from his purpose, not that he disbelieved their repre- 
sentations ; for in a letter to a friend, whom he hoped to meet 
there, he expresses his expectation, that it will be in a dun- 
geon: but with that termination of his career in view, he de- 
clares, that he wished for nothing more than to be set down 
at the gates of Canton; and he had actually bribed a native 
to land him there. 

The wish, as we have seen, was not gratified; and the 
formation of the Chinese mission was an honour reserved 
for Ricci, an Italian Jesuit, who had studied mathematics 
at Rome under Clavius. His zeal had previously been tried 
by a long delay: but the time had been profitably em- 
ployed at the Portuguese settlement of Macao, where he per- 
fected himself in the necessary preparatory studies. At last, 
thirty years after Xavier’s death, the covetousness of the Go- 
vernor of the province of Canton procured him admission into 
China; and in a residence of seven years, he had collected a 
small congregation, when the appointment of a new Viceroy 
led to his removal to another city. Here too he was success- 
ful, and through one of his converts, a wealthy merchant, 
was the means of introducing Christianity into the important 
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city of Nankin. But nothing less than its introduction 
into Pekin itself would satisfy him; and in the end, this 
triumph rewarded the toils and privations of twenty years. 
When however his most sanguine hopes promised to be rea- 
lized, a storm arose, not from a quarter from which it might 
be expected, but from an individual, who ought to have sacri- 
ficed his personal feelings to the cause of the common faith. 
The Vicar General of Macao resented the decision of the 
Rector of the Jesuits in a dispute between himself and a 
Franciscan friar, and determined to ruin the order, reckless 
in his passion of the risk of extirpating Christianity, which 
had been so lately planted. He declared to the Chinese, that 
the Jesuits were plotting against the state, and even aspired 
to place one of their own body upon the throne. His intelli- 
gence was communicated, as he expected, to Canton; the 
panic spread ; and a missionary there fell a victim to it; for he 
was bastinadoed, till he expired. Happily the rumour did 
not reach the capital, or it might have extinguished this in- 
fant mission. The founder of it was removed by a natural 
death in his fifty-eighth year, twenty-seven of which he had 
passed in China. 

Three years after this event the first persecution arose ; 
and the missionaries retired to Macao, leaving their house 
and burying-ground to the care of a native disciple. The 
Tartar invasion, which threatened the metropolis, was over- 
ruled to effect their recal. Siu, a mandarin of the highest 
rank, and a zealous Christian, recommended in this crisis, 
that the Emperor should call in the assistance of the Por- 
tuguese, who better understood the management of artil- 
lery than his subjects, and proposed also, that, to conciliate 
these allies, the missionaries should be invited to return. 
The expulsion of the invaders was the result of Siu’s advice, 
and was most favorable to the mission, which in a few years 
was strengthened by the arrival of Father Schaal, a German, 
who rivalled Ricci in mathematical science. A rebellion soon 
after broke out ; and the Emperor, besieged in Pekin, destroy- 
ed himself. The Tartars, who had been called in by his party, 
performed the stipulated service of quelling the insurgents, 
but recompensed themselves by keeping possession of the 
Empire. Their chief expired in the hour of victory: but his 
army raised his son, who was a child, to the throne; and, 
though several attempts were made to restore the Chinese 
line, his uncle repressed them all, and put him at fourteen 
years of age in quiet possession of despotic sovereignty. 

This revolution promoted the cause of Christianity. Schaal 
won the affections of the young monarch, who frequently visit- 
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ed him, an honour never granted to a subject; and he transfer- 
red to him the superintendence of the tribunal of mathematics, 
which had been under the direction of Mahometans for 
three centuries. He permitted the churches in the provinces, 
which had been destroyed during the troubles, to be restored, 
and two new ones to be erected in Pekin; fourteen fresh mis- 
sionaries were honorably received ; many conversions took 
place; and the Jesuits were sanguine enough to hope for that 
of the Sovereign himself. He read their books, and admired 
the purity of Christian morality; but, like other infidels, the 
sublime doctrines, from which it derives its sanctions and its 
motives, and which alone can constrain men to embody in 
their conduct its precepts, were to him unhappily foolishness. 
The influence of the Bonzes and a criminal attachment to a 
married lady proved insurmountable impediments. He en- 
dured Schaal’s faithful remonstrances. ‘1 pardon,’ he said, 
*‘vour reproaches, because I know, that you love me.’”” Heeven 
sent forhim during his last illness. But the missionary, though 
treated by him with his usual condescension, had the morti- 
fication of seeing him die a heathen. He named, as his suc- 
cessor, his second son, Kang-hi, then only eight years old; who 
was afterwards distinguished, both as an author and a con- 
queror, and during a reign of half a century, was the friend 
and patron of missionaries,—but not of missions ; for his pa- 
tronage, as they themselves allow, arose not from any secret 
predilection for Christianity, but out of his passion for the 
arts and sciences, which they were careful to gratify. During 
his minority Schaal had been thrown into prison, upon a 
charge of high treason, and condemned to die, or, according 
to the Chinese law-phrase, to be cut into ten thousand pieces: 
but before the day of execution arrived, the Queen mother’s 
influence had effected a favorable change, and the venerable 
missionary was released, and restored to his flock. At his 
advanced age however, his long and rigorous confinement 
equally answered the purpose of his enemies ; for he died soon 
after his liberation. 

Verbiest succeeded him in the superintendence of the 
Board of Mathematics, and in no long time stood as high 
in Kang-hi’s favour, as Schaal had ever done in that of 
his father. Nor did Verbiest merely amuse Kang-hi with 
philosophical experiments, or astronomical observations: 
he rendered him essential service in his military operations, 
‘by casting cannon ; a singular employment (it must be con- 
fessed) for a minister of the gospel, which even in that age 
did not escape reprehension, both in Italy and Spain. But 
in candour we ought to observe, that it was forced upon him 
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by the Emperor, and that he ventured in the first instance to 
refuse. Having once begun however, he proceeded with 
spirit. In the first year he cast 132, and soon after 320 more, 
and published a treatise both on the founding and use of 
artillery. A papal brief was issued, highly applauding the 
measure, as likely to promote the national conversion, and 
exhorting him to persevere in it ; and he satisfied any scruple 
of conscience he might entertain, by consecrating these en- 
gines of destruction, and dedicating each toa Saint. Verbiest 
was the frequent companion of the Emperor, and attended 
him on his journeys into Tartary ; a circumstance to which 
we owe his grammar of the language, and our improved geo- 
graphy of that extensive country. 

Nor was he, amid these scientific occupations, forgetful of 
the cause, for the sake of which he had visited China. The 
promotion of the mission was still the object nearest to his 
heart ; and he availed himself of his imperial pupil’s favour 
(for such he was in science), to write home, that new and 
younger missionaries might be sent to enter upon his labours, 
and to reap, where he had sown. One of these pressing letters 
interested Lewis the [4th in the missionary cause, and led 
to that royal patronage, which only ceased with the existence 
of the throne. Its immediate effect was to strengthen the 
mission with six French Jesuits, who were selected on 
account of their mathematical attainments. ‘They landed in 
the province of a Viceroy, unfavorable to their object, 
who endeavored to frustrate it by writing for instructions 
to the tribunal of rites. But the Emperor’s answer was de- 
cisive :— It is not men of this description that ought to be 
driven out of my states. Let them all come to my court! The 
mathematicians shall stay with me. The others may settle, 
where they please.’ They came accordingly, and were 
honorably received: but they had not the satisfaction of 
seeing Verbiest; for he only lived to hear of their landing. 
He was honored with a public funeral, and the Emperor 
himself composed a brief eulogium of the deceased, which 
was carried in the procession. 

The new missionaries also ingratiated themselves with 
Kang-hi, and became his teachers in European science. 
Still, though enjoying his personal favour, they were only 
legally tolerated; the edict which rescinded Schaal’s sen- 
tence, and authorized their own public profession of their 
religion, forbad their making proselytes; and although 
this clause was generally overlooked, and their preaching 
connived at, it was always in a Viceroy’s power to en- 
foree the law within his government. Their converts there- 
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fore beyond the metropolis were never secure from per- 
secution: and they were anxious to obtain for them the 
privileges which they enjoyed themselves. Their petition 
was not only supported, but, if we may credit their account, 
actually drawn up for them by the Emperor ; notwithstand- 
ing which the tribunal of rites rejected it: but in the end their 
perseverance prevailed; and an edict appeared, granting to 
the Chinese entire liberty of conscience. ‘This was followed 
by the Emperor’s recovery from an alarming fever: which 
compleated their triumph; for he had trusted himself to 
their care, and they cured him by administering the Peruvian 
bark, a specific which then was only beginning to be used 
in Europe, and which was called after their order, as they 
had imported it from the new world. He marked his gra- 
titude by a grant of ground within the precincts of the 
palace, and not ouly permitted them to erect upon it a 
church, but even contributed to the building. 

Their fondest wishes seemed now about to be realized, 
when another proof was afforded of a remark, too often 
verified, that in seasons of external peace the church is 
harrassed and weakened by schisms within. The Domini- 
cans and Franciscans, who had likewise missions in China, 
had long objected to the methods, practised by the Jesuits 
in keeping back unpalatable truths, and tolerating idola- 
trous ceremonies. Perhaps, they might be actuated in part 
by envy. Yet it must be observed, that some even of their 
own order remonstrated against their proceedings ; and, 
when the cause was referred to Rome for decision, it was 
determined against them. The Jesuits, pliant and bending to 
gain a point, were not disposed to submit even to papal 
authority, when it thwarted their schemes. ‘They contrived 
to protract the discussion. A brief, explanatory of the former, 
and upon which a more favorable meaning could be put, 
was granted ; a legate was twice sent over to investigate the 
subject upon the spot, and Kang-hi himself was prevailed 
upon to engage in the discussion, who gave it as his opinion, 
that the homage, paid to the memory of Confucius, and to the 
portraits of their ancestors by the Chinese, was not of a re- 
ligious nature. 

The following remarks from Dr. Milne’s ‘ Retrospect of 
the Protestant Mission to China,’ a work printed at Malacca, 
at the Anglo-Chinese College, and probably little known in 
Europe, are so just and written in so catholic a spirit, in the 
proper meaning of the term, that we are tempted to tran- 
scribe them -— The high tone, assumed by a legate from 
Rome, the imperious conduct of individual missionaries: in 
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high ecclesiastical stations, and the inflexible firmness, 
(some have called it obstinacy,) of the greater part, who 
were neither intimidated by the thunders of the Vatican, nor 
softened by the intreaties of the friends of truth, nor moved 
from their purpose by the pacific counsels of moderate 
pagans,—these things tended to lower their religion and its 
ministers, in the estimation of the Chinese ; and the intro- 
duction of separate and contending interests divided the 
missionaries among themselves, so that instead of exhausting 
their whole time, strength, and talents in the service of the 
heathen, a very considerable portion of these was thrown 
away in defending the claims, defining the peculiarities, and 
in supporting the pre-eminence of the several monastic 
orders, under the banners of which they had enlisted. ‘These 
remarks are not made for the sake of passing any gratuitous 
and oblique reflections on the Catholic missions in China, but 
with the view of exciting, by an example in point, the most 
watchful caution against similar evils amongst modern la- 
borers. For although among Protestant missionaries these 
evils may not flow from exactly the same causes, or attain 
the same notoriety, yet they may arise from numberless other 
causes, and the consequences will be equally dangerous, yea, 
perhaps more so; for the power of numbers, the influence of 
wealth, the patronage of Christian kings, the attractions of 
a showy worship, and the high scientific attainments of some 
individual Catholic missionaries, might keep their cause still 
breathing, where ours, supported by few such visible and 
tangible aids, would be laid in its grave.” 

The discussion of these Chinese ceremonies had lasted near 
twenty years, when Kang-hi unexpectedly expired. His 
death was a fatal and irrecoverable blow : it was the signal 
for pouring in petitions against the missionaries to the new 
Sovereign, who was by no means well-disposed towards 
them, and who told them that his father had lost much of his 
reputation in the opinion of the literati, by permitting them 
to settle in his dominions. The subject was referred to the 
tribunal of rites, but under very different circumstances from 
the former ; and the determination, as might be anticipated, 
was against them. The Europeans at court were permitted 
to remain for the sake of their services in calculating the 
calendar, but the rest were removed to Canton. The Je- 
suits of Pekin memorialized the Emperor and the tribunal ; 
but instead of obtaining a mitigation of the sentence, the 
missionaries who had been sent to Canton, were banished 
from the empire; and before their departure they had a 
painful proof of the irreconcileable enmity of the Sove- 
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reign, in his condemning to perpetual exile in Tartary 
a branch of the Imperial Family, for no other offence than 
the profession of the proscribed religion. 

The churches, stated by Duhalde at no less than three 
hundred, were demolished ; and 300,000 Christians were left 
without a pastor. The missionaries, who still arrive, often wait 
at Macao for years, before they can elude the watchfulness 
of the Chinese, and reach their congregations; and when 
they Join them, their ministry, which is laborious and exer- 
cised in a clandestine manner, is continually in danger of a 
premature termination by martyrdom. 

The continuation of the edifying letters informs us of 
several persecutions; and Dr. Milne mentions an edict against 
Christianity, which was issued as late as 1814, drawn up in 
harsher language than any former one, and denouncing them 
as worse than the white water-lily sect, which had rebelled 
several times during the late and present reign. Still there 
are intervals of peace ; and an increase of converts is reported 
in the last accounts, especially in the mission of Setchuen, 
where the number of believers, which in 1785 did not exceed 
24,000, is stated in 1809 at 60,000. In the metropolis the 
missionaries have four houses: one belongs to the Propa- 
ganda; and those of the Portuguese and French Jesuits have 
been transferred to the Lazarists of these nations. The Por- 
tuguese have three bishops, and there are three Vicars Apos- 
tolic in the provinces of Fokien, Setchuen, and Chensi. The 
college of St. Joseph at Macao, founded by the Jesuits, still 
supplies the missions with native priests, of whom there 
were 231 in 1810, in China and the Indo-Chinese states. 
The European missionaries were at one period forty-three, 
and the whole number of native Christians was estimated at - 
585,000. 

Our limits will not permit us to touch upon the countries 
that lie between China and Bengal. But were we to record 
the success which encouraged the Jesuits on their settlement 
in Siam, Tonquin, and Cochin-China, the royal patronage, the 
subsequent persecutions, and present condition of these mis- 
sions, our narrative might almost pass for a repetition of the 
events that occurred in China. Nor would the extension of 
our survey to America enable us to present a more favorable 
view. It is well known, that in the interior of Paraguay the 
Jesuits, left to their own discretion, and uncontrolled by 
Spain and Portugal, preserved, till their suppression, a despotic, 
yet happy Christian community. Their Utopia was more 
rational than the happy villages, recommended by the vi- 
sionary philanthropist of New Lanark, because founded upon 
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the basis of religion: yet their scheme was liable to objections, , 
because instead of developing the faculties of the Indians, and 
training them in habits of virtue, its tendency was to keep. 
them all their lives in an intellectual and spiritual minority. 
The feeble etforts of the other orders need not detain us; and 
as to the French missionaries among the wandering tribes of 
the north, their success will bear no comparison with that of 
the English Puritans. 

But we must conclude. Indeed for our prolixity hitherto, 
the celebrity of these missions must plead our excuse: and 
since in all of them a promising beginning has ended in dis- 
appointment, we must trespass a little further on the patience 
of the reader while we rebut the objection, which the indolent 
and the sceptic may draw from our sketch, namely, that 
missionary attempts are chimerical. We grant, that it may 
be argued with plausibility, that, where so much talent, 
ingenuity, patient perseverance, and self-denying privation, 
and that during so long a season, have been bestowed in vain, 
the soil is incapable of cultivation; nor can we wonder at 
the Abbé’s desponding tone, since, were we of his communion, 
and could we recognise in the creed, which he and his pre- 
decessors haye so long, and (we doubt not) so honestly 
inculeated, the features of genuine Christianity, we too should 
be tempted to think that the experiment had failed, not in 
India alone, but in all the countries that have been mentioned, 
But the failure, which to a Roman catholic is so perplexing, 
springs from a cause, on which, as protestants, we build not 
merely a hope, but our firm and immovable conviction, that 
the promise of Him, that is immutable, shall be fulfilled in 
its season, and that the worshippers of Budhu and Brahma, 
“¢ shall cast their idols to the moles and to the bats,”’ and that 
India, Japan, and China, and indeed all the kingdoms of the 
world, shall de converted, not tothe corrupted form of Christian- 
ity, which Jesuits have exhibited to them, but to a pure, enlight- 
ening, and sanctifying faith. We know from the word of truth 
that the genuine gospel is able to demolish all the strong holds 
which ancient superstition or reasoning pride can cast up, and 
that it can reduce to the obedience of Christ the thoughts of every 
heart, of that of the philosopher as well as of the savage, of 
the deist no less than the idolater. Nor is its triumph over 
human prejudices and passions and interests confined to the 
page of history : our own times corroborate the testimony of 
past ages, and the advocate of missionary exertion Imay 
silence the scoffer and the incredulous, by an appeal to 
Greenlanders and Hottentots, Negroes, Otaheiteans, and Bur- 
mans, as living evidence of the assertion. Why then should 
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we despair of the conversion of the Chinese or the Hindoo? It 
is true that we have recorded abortive efforts. Butin our op - 
nion they were abortive, because they were nov carried on in 
the proper spirit. It is true, that we have in theAbbé Dubois 
a missionary declaring the conversion of the Hindoos imprac- 
ticable. But it would better have become him to suspect his 
own qualifications ard the means he has employed, than to 
hazard an opinion which, as far as he can influence, must put 
an end to the attempt altogether. : 

Of these means we hear little : but the book, which ought 
tu be his guide, (we know) is carefully excluded ; and there 9 
seems reason to apprehend, that he has kept back or frittered q 
away its doctrines, for fear of giving offence. At least he q 
seems to approve of the advice given him by a congregation :: 
of native Christians, not to discourse to a mixed assembly 
upon the humble origin of the Saviour and his apostles, and 
informs us, that in accommodation to the Hindoo prejudice 
against fermented liquors, when he has occasion to speak of 
the Lord’s supper, he substitutes for the word answering to 
wine, the phrase—the pure juice of the grape! But it is 
time, that we should allow Mr. Hough, who, as chaplain to 
the East India Company, speaks from personal knowledge, to 
bear his testimony to the hollow system on which Roman 
catholic missions are conducted. His work is well arranged 
and fitted to throw light on a subject, which the Abbé has 
darkened. But we can only afford room for the following 
extracts, as making for our present purpose. 

“Ifthe design be to recover the soul from the dominion of the 
senses, to purify the heart and correct the actions—in a word, to make 
true Christians—then we deny that the Jesuits have reason to entertain 
the faintest hope of witnessing such a result from their exertions ; the 
make little or no effort to raise their proselytes from the degraded von- 
dition in which they find them. I once asked a priest, on the Coroman- 
del coast, by what scriptural authority they performed the ceremony of 
the Rutt,* and other idolatrous customs. He replied, ‘ Thereis no 
authority for it in scripture: but if youcome among dogs, you must do 
as dogs do!’ It was in vain that I endeavored to convince him, that 
it was the Christian minister’s duty to exalt his flock, if possible, to 
the character of men and Christians ; and not to degrade himself to a 


level with their base condition. ‘This doctrine did not accord with 
his policy and secular interests. 


“The Roman catholics in India, where they can afford it, celebrate 
the great festivals of the church by a theatrical representation of the 
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event commemorated : this is followed by an exhibition of fire-works, 
accompanied by repeated shouts and the barbarous music of the 
Indians, as at the Hindoo festivals, which is often continued through 
the night. As far as my observation has extended, I have never 
- witnessed any attempt, on the part of the Roman catholic missionaries, 
to improve the character of their converts. They change their idols 
indeed; substituting the crucifix and the images of the Virgin, Peter, 
Thomas, Sebastian, and other Saints, for the Lingum, Maha Deva, 
&c. &c.; but they leave them at heart as they found them. No 
wonder, then, that their character is as bad as the Abbé Dubois de- 
scribes them. Indeed, it would be matter of surprise if he could find 
‘a true Christian’ among proselytes made by such means.” 

‘“« After all, however, if we inquire into the expedients used by the 
Roman-Catholic missionaries ¢o preserve Christianity among their 
converts, its decline will be found to have arisen more from their own 
negligence, than from any other cause: for it requires as much care, 
if not more, to cherish a love and reverence for the gospel, as to 

roduce it. They withhold from their converts the word of God. 

his is the charter of our faith and privileges, the only ‘ lamp to our 
feet, and light to our paths,’ to guide us, through the darkness, and 
across the devious ways of ignorance and vice, to the kingdom of glory. 
For this infallible guide, they substitute images, pictures, and unintelli- 
gible ceremonies. M. Dubois denies ‘ that the reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures is forbidden to catholics :’ (P. 27.) I will only reply, that I fre- 
quently offered to supply them, through their priests, with the New 
Testament ; but have never been permitted. I have often left a Testa- 
ment with the catechist of the Roman-Catholic church in the interior, 
which the priest has afterwards ordered to be returned. I have never 
heard of a translation of the scriptures by the Jesuits into any of the 
Indian languages; nor have I ever seen a New Testament in the 
possession of even one of their Catechists, unless it were one that he 
had received privately from some protestant missionary, and which he 
kept carefully concealed from the priest. A Tamul book, written by 
a Roman-Catholic priest, was once brought to me to answer. The 
author defends the worship of images, upon the plea, that images, and 
pictures, are books for the illiterate. All question, then, about the 
corruption of Christianity by the papists apart, had the Almighty 
prospered the labours of the Jesuits in India, He would, contrary to 
His avowed determination, have given his glory to another, and His 
praise to graven images.” (Pp. 82—98.) 

Without entering therefore into further particulars, our 
readers will at once see an important distinction between 
popish and protestant missions. The one are founded on the 
bible; they are accompanied with the bible; and they make 
their appeal to the bible alone for support. 'The other rely on 
images and pictures, as books for the illiterate, and aim only 
to substitute one form of implicit belief and superstitious wor- 
ship for another. These, avowedly and on principle, disguise 
and adulterate the truths, which they hold, in order to make a 
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compromise with error, and gain the suffrages of men, who 
are still heathens at heart and in practice. The protestant 
missionary on the other hand, if true to his own principles, 
may adopt the honest profession of the Apostle—‘ We are 
not, as many, Which corrupt the word of God: but as of 
sincerity, but as of God, in the sight of God, speak we in 
Christ.” 

Surely then, if this be, as we have the authority of their 
own writers for saying it is, the character of Roman catholic 
missions, we are justified in asserting, that, although their 
Asiatic missions are as ancient as the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the true experiment of missionary labour is now 
only beginning to be tried; for to come in the disguise of 
Brahmins from a distant country, softening down the scandal 
of the cross, till the spirit of religion evaporates, leaving only 
a caput mortuum, is not to come, as a missionary of Christ ; 
nor can the minister who is ashamed of the doctrine in which 
that model of missionaries, St. Paul, gloried, expect his mas- 
ter’s blessing. Conversions under such a system may be 
multiplied almost at will; for, as some of the Jesuits have 
had the honesty to own, it is only the substitution of one kind 
of ceremonies and pageantry for another. 

Dr. Milne, who has perused several of their works in Chi- 
nese, informs us in his Retrospect, that ‘‘ the doctrines, which 
these writings communicate, are mostly such as were propa- 
gated in Europe, in what Protestants call the darkest periods 
of the church. Here and there a beautiful sentiment, well ex- 
pressed, and supported by appropriate quotations from the 
Latin Fathers, occurs ; but often in close connexion there- 
with, some traditional absurdity, which disgusts reason and 
common sense, meets the reader’s eve; and their ritual has 
certainly lost nothing, by being transported to the East. The 
isolated rays of scripture-light, passing through so thick and 
clouded an atmosphere, must have been faint indeed.”” We 
fully accord with this amiable missionary, whose decease the 
Christian world has lately been called upon to lament, in the 
opinion that these corruptions are to be attributed to the sys- 
tem and not to the men. ‘The learning, personal virtue, and 
ardent zeal of some of them deserve to be imitated by all future 
missionaries, will be equalled by few, and perhaps rarely ex- 
ceeded by any. Their stedfastness and triumph, in the midst 
of the persecutions even to death, which they endured, shew 
that the adulterated christianity, which they taught, is to be 
ascribed to the effect of education, not to design, and also 
afford good reason to believe that they have long sinee joined 
the noble army of martyrs. It is also not to be doubted 
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that many sinners were through their labours turned from 
sin to God; for we have abundant cause to think, that, where- 
ever the great lines of the gospel are made known, should 
there even be a mixture of error with the truth, God will not 
suffer his word entirely to fall to the ground. 

From these languishing and expiring missions, from one of 
which our Author has sounded the retreat, we turn to the 
brighter prospect opening to the Protestant missionary ; and 
hail with hope and thankfulness, as reserved for Britain, the 
high honour of converting these eastern nations, which 
Spain and Portugal sought in early days, but not in the 
right spirit, nor by legitimate means, to reclaim. 

The whole of India may be regarded, as in reality a British 
province, and consequently may be traversed in every direc- 
tion by the missionary with perfect security, since he will be 
respected, as an Englishman, where he will not be acceptable, 
asa Christian. TheScriptures, translated, with few exceptions, 
into all their dialects, have been widely dispersed; the missi- 
onary cause is sanctioned by the local government, and has a 
warm and eloquent supporter in the Bishop; aspirit of improve- 
ment has been excited among the natives, who are establishing 
a college for their own instruction in European science, and 
have a press of their own; the more intelligent among them 
are growing ashamed of their idolatry, the grosser parts of 
which they are endeavoring to explain away, much in the 
same manner as in the Roman empire, when the licentious 
tales of their polytheism could not endure the light of chris- 
tianity, the philosophers resolved them into allegorical repre- 
sentations of the powers of nature and the attributes of one 
great and pervading spirit; and a conviction is generall 
spreading, that the genius of Britain is irresistible, and that 
her laws and religion are destined to supplant their own,—a 
conviction, which, like many predictions, that are credited, 
has an obvious tendency to produce its accomplishment. 

China is still forbidden ground. But though her territory is 
not yet accessible, her language has been subdued by a pro- 
testant missionary, who alone commenced at Canton, what 
by many was deemed impracticable for an European, the 
translation into it of the Bible, and after twelve years’ perse- 
verance, with only one coadjutor, has achieved that arduous 
task, which during two centuries, and with all the advantages. 
of a residence at Court, the Jesuits never ventured to under- 
take. This is a xrijua és ae) which defies decay, and will out-. 
live political revolutions. Had Schaal or Verbiest, like 
Morrison and Milne, bestowed upon China this inestimable: 
gift, though their successors were banished, and their con- 
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gregations dispersed, a scriptural christianity would have 
flourished there in spite of persecution. 

Indeed the Chinese version is the most important, that has 
esi made; for it will noi only be the medium of conveying 
religious knowledge to one hundred and fifty millions, who 
at present have no other means of obtaining it, but, being i ina 
character, which, like the notes of music and Arabic nume- 
rals, is addressed not to the ear, but to the eye, and is a re- 
presentation not of sounds but of ideas, can be read in Ton- 
quin, Cochin-China, Corea, and by many in Japan, where the 
spoken Chinese is as unintelligible as in England. In the 
Indian Archipelago there is a considerable Chinese population 
settled under British protection, among whom the London 
Society’s agents have introduced schools and oral instruction; 
and to Sinecapore, which is growing into commercial conse- 
quence with unexampled rapidity, they have transferred their 
Anglo-Chinese college, where, to use the language of its 
founder, Dr. Morrison, “Chinese printers, unawed by an 
mandarins, are printing the Book of God, and Chinese youths 
are singing i in their own language the high praises of Jeho- 
vah.”” Opportunities also occasionally arise for introducing 
the Scriptures, where the missionary cannot penetrate; the 
public exercise of our religion is enjoyed by the Russian factory 
in Pekin; and, while the Scriptures are entering the empire 
from the ‘south, the Russian Bible Society has established an 
auxiliary at Kiachta, the frontier town, where the traders of the 
two nations meet to exchange their respective merchandise. 

Japan, almost the only spot upon the globe from which our 
commerce is excluded, and which since its shutting up, has 
remained a blank in the missionary map, begins at last to. 
attract notice ; for the London Missionary Society, “ viewing 
with Christian compassion the vast population of Siam, 
Cochin-China, and Japan, now sunk in the most debasing. 
idolatry, has resolved to attempt, as early as_ practicable, 
complete versions of the Bible into each of the languages of 
these three kingdoms.” 

We strongly recommend to Christian philanthropy these 
extensive regions, which contain a fourth of the human race, 
in a state of comparative civilization. Hitherto, principally it, 
may be presumed from their vast distance, they have almost, 
been overlooked; for they contain only five missionary stations: , 
but we trust, that their importance is beginning to be seen in 
its true light, and that some of our Societies will have the. 
courage to make in their behalf as vigorous exertions, as to. 
their honour they have already made for the savage and: thinky, 
scattered tribes of America and Southern Africa, © 
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Arr. XIV.—The Hermit Abroad By the Author of the 
Hermit in London, and Hermit in the Country. -London: 
Colburn. 1823. 12mo. 4 vols. Pp. viii. and 1162. 


SEVERE and general censure has been passed upon those 
persons who hasten into other lands, before they have be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with their own. “It certainly 
seems strange, that so many Englishmen who have travelled 
extensively abroad, should remain ignorant, to the end of 
their lives, of the curious and romantic scenery at home ; and 
wholly uninformed of the local and statistical history of their 
native soils. The lakes and mountains, the remains of 
ecclesiastical or castellated grandeur, the unrivalled enter- 
prise of the sea-ports, the minute and the mighty application 
of mechanical powers to every branch of manufacture, the 
mineralogical or geological histories,—in short, the riches of 
nature, and the inventions of art at home, demand the first 
and dearest interest of an Englishman; and it must be 
humiliating to him, occasionally to meet with strangers better 
informed on these subjects than himself.” If, however, a 
traveller should in no case leave the boundaries of his own 
island, until he had investigated every quarter of it, and ex- 
hausted every source of information within it, the continental 
rambles of our countrymen would become 
Like angel visits, few, and far between.” 
_ Instead of being met with in every corner of Europe, 


** Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 

In Vallombrosa,” 
the occasional appearance of a wanderer would be productive 
of much the same speculations, as were excited two centuries 
ago, when a comet became visible in the firmament. 

An extensive acquaintance with the features and _ institu- 
tions of his own country, physical, moral, and political, is 
unquestionably necessary, in order to prepare every man 
fully to profit by that wider range of observation which 
foreign travel may afford. There seems however, a degree 
of familiarity with domestic scenes, which, once attained, 
might be profitably exchanged for subjects of different and 
more distant inquiry. A necessary sameness of pursuit and 
remark will eventually belong to him who only “ travels at 
home;’’ and tend to produce a repose, if not a listlessness 
and stagnation of mind, unfriendly to the acquisition of know- 
ledge. Carry him however into other countries, place him 


among local scenes, or popular manners, strongly contrasted 
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with those on which he has pondered, and curiosity will be 
awakened into beneficial exercise by the mere charm of 
novelty and variety; and he may be expected to return, 
possessed of the advantages, which increased materials for 
thought, and an expanded power of comparison never fail to 
communicate. If good store of classical and scientific learning 
be laid up by a judicious cowrse of early study, improved by 
a general acquaintance with the most interesting subjects of 
inquiry at home; and if especially, the moral principle be 
well cultivated, and confirmed by the influence of religion, we 
do not hesitate to say, that more valuable information may 
be obtained by foreign travel, than by the most minute and 
unwearied observation of our own land. Without the for- 
mer of these provisions, the traveller would expose himself 
and his country to ridicule. Without the presiding influence 
of the latter, he would be abandoned, unprovided with chart 
or compass, to the rocks and quicksands of infidelity or guilty 
pleasure, on which so many bewildered wanderers have 
“ made shipwreck of faith, and of a good conscience.”’ 

Well were it indeed for many of our English youth, did 
they exemplify the poet’s adage, in the fulness of its moral 
extent, 

‘Coelum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currupt,” 
instead of exhibiting so mournful an eagerness to adopt the 
follies or vices of the countries in which they sojourn. But 
alas! the lessons of early piety, and the reverence for esta- 
blished customs are too generally neglected by these aspirants 
for notoriety, as prejudices unworthy of the enlarged and 
enlightened views of a cosmopolite. English coin, and 
English bashfulness are the common articles of export ; and 
little is often returned in the ruinous barter, except a senseless 
admiration of every thing foreign; an avowed contempt for 
good feelings and good principles ; and that callous insen- 
sibility to the wholesome restraints of public opinion, which 
makes men “ glory in their shame.” ‘ There are degrees 
in vice,’ (observes the learned author of the dialogue on the 
use of Foreign Travel) ‘as well as varieties of it: and I can- 
not think it necessary for us to be greater proficients than we 
are; or to import new species of it, by rambling into coun- 
tries where it may chance to rage with greater violence; or 
where such modes of it at least prevail, as are luckily un- 
known to us.’ In these sentiments we heartily concur: and 
some personal observation upon the conduct of our country- 
men, during, and after their continental travels, has enabled 
us to verify the Prelate’s remark in instances too melancholy 
to be forgotten. | 
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But ‘misfortunes seldom come alone.’ Such giddy ‘ah: 
sentees ‘commit two evils.’ They debase’ the national 
standard of morals by the introduction of new vices or follies 
upon their return: and in the mean time they help to render 
their country contemptible in the eyes of foreigners. ‘ There 
is an influx of tradesmen, adventurers, half-educated boys, 
and low speculators, who can no longer be tolerated'at home, 
spread over the half of Europe, so that honorable men are 
confounded with the ragamuffin tribe that misrepresent Old 
England. The consequence is, that, if a riot occurs in the 
street, the mob will cry out—‘ Voila les Anglaisd’aujourdhui!’ 
—if awkwardness and pride, arrogance and vulgarity, stand 
blended together in one compound, the English of the present 
day are saddled with it, and the Frenchmen, too happy to 
confound all characters together, will not be at the pains of 
selection.”’ Such is, with a little alteration, the picture 
drawn by “ The Hermit Abroad.”’ It is from real life, an 
the coloring, though dark and strong, is by a master’s hand! 

Perhaps English travellers are guilty of no greater slander’ 
against the reputation of their country, than that arising 
from the zeal with which they endeavor to forget, amidst 
the nameless and numberless pollutions of a continental 
Sabbath, the wholesome lessons which taught them to spend: 
it in the highest and noblest employments in which man can. 
be engaged. They must have wrestled down many “ com- 
punctious visitings of conscience,” and triumphed over many 
a prostrated principle, before they could engage in all the 
sabbath frivolities, vices, and dissipations around them. 

A polished exterior meets the eye of an Englishman, when 
he is first introduced to Parisian manners and society. Its" 
fascination is not easily withstood. The evil which lurks 
below is concealed: the senses are enslaved, the judgment is | 
perverted ; and many are the individuals, once the objects of 
better hopes, who are thus unthinkingly ensnared and undone. 
At first they mingled in the seductions around them with 
bashfulness and hesitation; but are soon hurried onward 
with unsuspecting rapidity, a 


As shallop, launch’d on river's tide, 
That, slow and fearful, leaves the side, | af 
But, when it feels the middle stream, | hi 
Drives downward, swift as lightning’s beam.” oll 


Could our ingenuous youth behold all the causes of ruinj: 
with which the capital of France abounds, in their full de-.. 
formity, disgust might do the office of a better principle, and 
make them flee with loathing and abhorrence. Unfortu- . 
nately the causes of mischief are contemplated through a 
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medium, so dazzling, as to mislead; while it delights ; -and 
thus vice, instead of “ losing half its malignity by losing all its 
grossness,’’ becomes on that very account more formidable. 

In England the vices most ruinous to youth are broadly 
distinguished from the cherished, or tolerated usages of so- 
ciety. They consequently assume a prominence which 
forces them painfully upon our notice, a prominence, which 
is often regarded by foreigners, as unequivocal evidence of a 
depraved national character. In our opinion, this very cir- 
cumstance affords presumptive evidence of a comparatively 
higher standard of public feeling. Contrast this state of 
things in England with the course of Parisian society, to 
which, with obvious reference to the work at the head of this 
article, we chiefly allude! So much latitude is there allowed 
in the general intercourse, so much, that is equivocal, in con- 
versation and sentiment, so tacit, yet so strong a compact 
among all parties, not to look too narrowly into the boun- 
daries of vice and virtue, so little regard is paid to the 
cultivation of the more retired, but more endearing duties 
and joys of domestic life, so despotic an authority does the 
love of almost promiscuous society exert upon the population 
of Paris, that the very charm and fascination of its manners, 
arises perhaps in no small degree from a compromise of 
principles, and an abatement of purity. 

Another influence unfavorable to the exercise equally of 
the more retired and of the more prominent virtues, proceeds 
from the prevalence of that overstrained delicacy of senti- 
ment, by which the intercourse of our neighbours with each 
other is marked. We do not stop to consider that singular 
refinement of manners, which pervades even the lowest 
classes of society; though to English feeling, or English 
prejudice, it seems to resemble that hectic flush, which, while 
it enhances beauty, marks the sure inroad of disease. The 
very language of the country is so entirely marked and filled 
with terms of endearment and tenderness, that the genius of 
the people, by whom it has been framed, cannot be mistaken. 
It bears the impress of national character. Let any one sit 
down to read the familiar writings of Voltaire and Rousseau, 
the lighter productions of the Encyclopzdists, the correspon- 
dence of Baron de Grimm, or the letters of Madame du 
Deffand. The nauseous flattery, with which individuals are 
addressed, contrasted with the terms of unmeasured dislike 
or contempt, in which they are spoken of to a third corre- 
spondent, shews us, that sentimental politeness is too fre- 
quently a tone, to which the lip or pen is disciplined, but 
with which the heart has no alliance. 
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Most sincerely should we rejoice, were the contrast be- 
tween France and England, in this respect complete. We 
fear however, that the semblances of virtue and good feeling, 

« That palter with us in a double sense, 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope,” 
have naturalized themselves among us to a fearful extent. 
We had trusted, that, having unfortunately been imported, 
they would have pined away and drooped beneath the keen 
and hardy atmosphere of English simplicity and sincerity, 
like weak and tender exotics in the searching air of our more 
chilling latitude; or that by some occult quality in soil or 
climate they would have fared, like poisonous reptiles, intro- 
duced into a sister kingdom. The fact has been otherwise, 
From the time of Sterne, the chief importer of this ill-omened 
and sickly sensibility, to the present day, it has been on the 
increase among us: and a comparison of his writings with 
his conduct may shew the evils, which an affectation of sen- 
sibility never ‘fails to produce, when it usurps place and 
dominion over the moralities and charities of life. Against 
this insidious enemy of our best principles we would loudly 
and faithfully warn all, whom our voice may reach; and 
intreat them strenuously to resist and expose its attacks. 
9 Quanto ille magis formas se vertet in omnes, 
Tanto, nate, magis contende tenacia vincla.” 

But we must turn to our friend, “ the Hermit Abroad,” 
whose work has occasioned the preceding observations upon 
Parisian manners, and rules of conduct—observations which 
will serve to shew our opinion of the scope and tendency of 


_ the work, because his views are strongly contrasted with our 


own, upon the principles to which we have alluded. We 
remember his former lucubrations in the metropolis, and in 
the country of his own land. The present volumes answer 
to them “as face answereth to face ina glass.”’ He certainly, 
though a hermit, is not one of those ascetics who embody the 
creation of the poet’s fancy, | 
‘“* The moss his bed, the cave his humble cell, 

His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well : 

Remote from man with God he pass’d his days, 

Pray’r all his business, all his pleasure praise.” 
When he left his retirement, “to know the world by sight,” 
his purpose was evidently not to read his breviary, and do 
the office of a “book-a-bosom”’ among his neighbours. He 
travelled more “pour rire, et pour s’amuser, que pour 
enseigner les autres.’’ The essays, into which these volumes 
.are divided, are introduced by poetical mottoes in various 
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languages, usually well chosen, and exhibiting a considerable 
range of reading. In every part of the work sentiment is 
deified, and the determination to become agreeable is too 
frequently substituted for a morality, which, however correct, 
would have been inconvenient and unfashionable. If we are 
offended at this, it is, because we object to every thing, cal- 
culated, however remotely, to produce impressions, unfavor- 
able to that real delicacy of feeling, which, like the bloom of 
youth, once lost, may be imitated, but will never again be 
renewed. 

*€ Where ignorance is bliss, 

Tis folly to be wise.” 

The Hermit represents himself, as a man fast entering into 
the vale of life. ‘The book, as we think, bears intended evi- 
dence, that this statement is a mere assumption. That 
assumption, however, having been made, consistency requir- 
ed, that the author should think, and speak, and act, like one 
who knew “how to grow old with dignity ;”’ and who might 
have found more profitable employment for the remnant of 
his days, than an eager pursuit of every frivolity around 
him. He is too good-natured an author to be displeased with 
us, if we recommend to his consideration a modification of 
one of his own mottoes on this very subject ; 


‘* How ill grey hairs become a fool and jester!” 


The Hermit Abroad affords us amidst the motley variety of 
subjects, which he has examined, many pages of very char- 
acteristic and just description of continental scenery. His 
book indeed is a magic lantern; and the characters of Paris, 
whether English or French, pass before his lens, sometimes 
in just proportions, sometimes with an increased focal dis- 
tance, which gives them the air, and the indistinctness of 
phantasmagoria, but always invested with vivid, if notalways 
with graceful coloring. From this praise however something 
must be subtracted. He is an inveterate punster. A play 
upon words continually seduces him from his path, with this 
disadvantage, that his efforts are neither good, nor bad 
enough to raise the laugh, which should compensate for 
their admission. 

We must however bring our remarks to aclose ; and shall 
content ourselves with extracting the chief part of one paper, 
which will afford as favorable a specimen of his manner of 
writing and habits of thought and remark, as could easily be 
selected. It also possesses the advantage of being a connecting 
link between the countries, and exhibits one, though among 
the most humble, of the many strange results, arising out of 
the glorious fortunes of that eventful field, where France and 
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England were the combatants, and the liberty, or slavery of 
Europe, the stake of the mighty contest. 

The wandering hermit, as he calls himself, found himself 
unexpectedly in the house of a Scotch soldier, who had mar- 
ried a French woman under circumstances which will be 
detailed presently. Of his reception there, although he only 
called to inquire his way, he gives the following account. 


‘“< « Tak a seat, Sir,’ said Donald, ‘ and mak your ain sel welcome, 
I’s sure ye dre sae to the gude-wife,’ (who bye the bye seemed to be 
commander-in chief.) —* Donnez-vous la peine de vous asseoir, mon- 
sieur ; aurai-je l’ honneur de vous offrir quelque chose ?’—‘ Take the 
trouble to be seated, Sir,’ said she; ‘ what can I have the honour to 
offer you?’ » (How different from Donald’s humble style!) But there 
was a union of policy and politeness in this; I might be of Donald’s 
country, and she was anxious to represent her.own as gracefully and 
as successfully as possible, and thereby to convince me, that the heart 
and the hand of the highlander were not thrown away. I complied 
with her request to be seated, but declined taking any refreshment. 
Madame very speedily interrogated me about my birth, and whether I 
was a Scotchman or an Englishman, at the same time making a great 
distinction between the two countries, very disadvantageous to the 
latter; she assured me that the word of a Highlander would be taken 
to any amount in France and Flanders, but that the English were not 
to be trusted. I cannot help regretting that some of the worst of the 
country have given cause to these remarks. Previous to the battle 
of Waterloo, the Highland soldiers, quartered on the inhabitants, 
behaved so orderly, quietly, and correctly, that you might see them 
walking out with the children of the family, making themselves useful 
in the household concerns of their landlord; taking charge of the 
house at times, and becoming in a short period, as members of the 
family: on this account they were paid particular attention to after 
the battle; the inhabitants went out to look for their lodgers on the 
field, and in many instances would not allow them to’be carried to 
the hospitals, but had them treated with the utmost attention and 
humanity in their own houses. 

‘« T now naturally inquired, in my turn, to what good fortune the 
mountaineer (for such he told me he was), owed his alliance with a 
belle Frangaise—(the compliment was fully appreciated.) ‘ To the 
fortune of war!” replied the wife with an arch smile: ‘not that I was 
actively employed therein, but from the chance of arms which placed 
Donald in the same house with myself, and enabled me to render 
him some service. —‘ Faith, an she did render me muckle service!’ 
interrupted the worthy highlander; ‘ but she’ll tell ye better herself, 
for I’ve got a Highland tongue, and can speak no lang-age well except 
the Gaelic.” * But you found out the way to make love in French,’ 
observed I. ‘ Tuéz,’ exclaimed Donald, < that’s of a’ lang-ages!’ 
The wife now began her story, the amount of which was, ‘ that pre- 
vious to the battle of Waterloo, Donald had been quartered in a house 
at Brussels, in which she lived in the capacity of a cook and house- 
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keeper, and that Donald ingratiated himself with every one under the 
roof; that he used to assist her and lighten her domestic toil, and 
that she easily perceived that he had a ¢endre for her, which however 
went no further. On the night previous to the battle, he expressed 
much regret at quitting her, and bought a small gold ring, which he 
bade her keep for his sake, in case he should never return to see 
her more, requesting one embrace at parting, which she assured me, 
‘ parole d'honneur, was the first which he ever took.—‘ Jl vous a 
donc embrasée sur parole.’ She nodded assent and smiled—assuring 
me that she was ‘ bien émue’ at this scene; indeed she was so af- 
fected that she could not close her eyes for two nights. Various 
reports reached the town during these days of cruel suspense; at 
length she was informed that he was amongst the slain. More than 
woman at the time, and fired with love and gratitude, she sought him 
on the frightful field with the view of procuring him decent interment. 
She took with her two hired laborers to assist in carrying him off, 
and they found him, exhausted by the loss of blood, amongst the 
dying and the dead, with five body-wounds. They conveyed him to 
Brussels. Marguerite attended him night and day, until he was per- 
fectly recovered. The pang of separation was now about to be re- 
newed, when honest Donald hung down his nead, looked grave and 
scratched his dug, and then suggested that if she would travel wi’ 
him into France, he could get his discharge and marry her; the 
bargain was made and carried into effect. Marguerite quitted her 
service, and Donald put off the red jacket, and now faithfully serves 
another flag—the standard is his wife; and I am convinced that he 
would sooner die than desert her. 

‘“‘ Their courtship must have been somewhat droll, as he spoke no 
French at all at the time. Doubtless, 

‘* « She lov’d him for the dangers he had pass’d, 
And he lov’d her, that she did pity them.” 

“ This couple, united under circumstances so little to be expected, 
seem to enjoy the most perfect felicity ; the man is of sober and in- 
dustrious habits, the woman appears to be very fond of her husband, 
and to perform her share to provide for this small family. She 
seems to take pride in being the wife of a Highlander, and is quite 
romantic when she talks of going some day or other to see his family, 
and the clan which he belongs to. The tartan ribbon always adorns 
her cap, and Donald thinks that naebody is half so bonny as the wife. 
On asking him how he liked France, he said “ Weel eneugh; he 
could be resigned to live any where, to get an honest livelihood, and 
to provide for Moggie and the bairn; but if he war rich, he would 

refer to bide at home.’ ‘In the old mountains of Caledonia?’ said I. 

e shook his head and looked grave. ‘To be sure,’ answered he; 
pk pure man minna chuse; am varra happy wi’ Moggie for 
a’ that.’ 

‘“‘ How many virtues in humble life, on both sides!” (Vol. IV. 
P. 189—196.) 
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Arr. XV.—An Essay on Human Liberty ; by the late Rey. 
Isaac Milner, D.D. F.R.S., Dean of Carlisle, and President 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge. London, Cadell: 1824. 
12mo. Pp. xv. and 130. 


THE question concerning the origin of human volition, which 
was agitated by heathen philosophers, and has since been 
taken up under a different form and perpetuated in the Chris- 
tian church, has given occasion to too much animosity and 
misrepresentation, and been conducted with too much intem- 
perance of exasperated feeling, for us willingly to embark in 
that troubled sea of controversy. Christians indeed, from 
the superior importance they attach to all questions, con- 
nected with religion, have generally felt strongly upon the 
subject, and from that cause have seldom examined each 
other’s reasonings with that dispassionate coolness of inquiry 
which is essential to the attainment of truth ; and hence party 
feeling, a spirit at utter variance with the liberal character of 
christianity, has been generated by an investigation, which 
beyond most others, requires a surrender of all partialities 
and private regards, in order either to place it upon a correct 
footing, or to conduct it to the proper conclusion. 

It is therefore peculiarly gratifying to find in the small 
pamphlet before us a sort of Tusculan disputation upon this 
intricate problem ; in which the bearings of the question on 
either side-are traced by the hand of a master, and, all extra- 
neous reasonings being set aside, the contending parties may 
take at leisure, if they will, a clear and commanding view of 
the real points at issue. Dean Milner was, of all persons that 
can be named within the last half-century, the most compe- 
tent to the execution of such a task; and, though in the few 
pages before us he has not gone much further into the ques- 
tion than to bring out into a clear light the reasonings of 
others, even that undertaking, when executed with candour 
and impartiality, is an important addition to the materials, 
which the lapse of time has accumulated with fearful industry 
for the determination of it. The work is therefore a sort of 
summing-up of the evidence on both sides, leaving the deci- 
sion of the dispute to others. In fact the result of the trea- 
tise is not so much to decide the question, as to shew why it 
can never be decided ; to point out, in what the real difficul- 
ties of the inquiry lie; and to present the question itself, 


disembarrassed from unnecessary perplexities, to the mind 
of the reader. 
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For this purpose he brings forward in the body of his essay 
an Arminian and a Calvinist, successively developing their 
respective views, and replying to each other’s arguments, till 
the inevitable perplexity, which results from discussing with 
limited faculties a subject of infinite extent, or rather of push- 
ing an investigation of this nature to those first principles, 
which are beyond the reach of our intellect, is felt; and then 
the author closes the discussion by introducing the power of 
conscience, as a distinct faculty, implanted in us by our 
Maker, for the purpose of enabling us to discern practically 
differences, which theoretically baffle our investigation. 

‘‘This reasoning will not appear more extraordinary to the reader, 
than it did to the writer of this essay, when it first cecurred to him. 
On a careful review of the whole, he cannot but think that conscience, 
as distinguished from the understanding, is the natural guardian of 
virtue. Mere human reasoning seems insufficient to discover the true 
essence of morality, or to establish its foundations; and the Omniscient 
Creator has wisely secured us from the precarious determinations of so 
imperfect a faculty. We abuse our noblest endowments, when we 
profanely reject the dictates of conscience, and suppose them to be 
delusive admonitions, because we cannot clearly perceive the necessity 
of moral relations ;—we use them as we ought, when we are disposed 
to receive implicitly the intimations which they afford us of the Divine 
Will.” (Pp. 128, 129.) 

There is nothing which has tended more to increase the 
natural darkness of this inquiry, than the universal departure 
of writers from that simple phraseology, which describes the 
operations of our mind, as they are, and their agreement in 
proceeding to the investigation of a subtle metaphysical pro- 
blem by personifying the several faculties of understanding, 
will, and the rest, which are concerned in the discussion. This 
additional and in some measure gratuitous cause of obscurity 
is to be found in almost every—perhaps we might even say, 
in every writer upon the subject. It has not been altogether 
avoided even by the lucid and masterly author of this essay. 
Thus he speaks of the internal structure, p.64, of the unknown 
and incomprehensible structure p. 92, of the will, and as- 
cribes 
‘“‘a difference of operation in the same motives to some essential 
difference in the structure of the choosing principle.” (P. 71.) 

To a certain extent indeed it is unavoidable. Human lan- 
guage even in the common occasions of life is an inadequate 
and imperfect vehicle of thought; and, when we proceed to 
discuss the subtle operations of mind, we find it necessary to 
resort to expedients of various kinds, in order to represent 
our meaning with effect, and are often obliged to sacrifice 
exactness to force. The original design of language Is to serve 
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the purposes of mutual intercourse; and hence it adapts itself 
with ease to all those cases, in which one man acts or is acted 
upon sensibly by another, or by the worldaround him. But, 
when we wish to express the subjects of consciousness and 
internal thought, we soon find, if we will observe, how cir- 
cuitous the process is, and by what indirect, methods the 
phraseology, which was borrowed from corporeal operations, 
is accommodated to the mysterious actings of a power, which, 
though we know we possess it, none of our senses is compe- 
tent to discern. But for this reason it becomes a person, 
whose object is truth, to clear his language, as far as possible, 
when he pretends to discuss the qualities of mind or nature 
of thought, from all those figures, which, however they may 
embellish, rather obscure than elucidate the inquiry. 

The real question in debate on the subject of human liberty 
is this—‘ Is man a free agent?’—or in other words—‘ Do 
men in the ordinary circumstances, in which they are placed, 
do what they will, or what they must? Are they compelled 
against their inclination, or without consulting their incli-* 
nation? or do they act, according as they are inclined ?’ 

The question, so propounded, admits but of one answer, 
Every man, except when his limbs are fettered, or his person 
confined, does what he will. Even the most oppressed slave, 
though he wishes his circumstances altered, yet follows his 
own will in submitting to them for fear of worse. He does 
it, Exav, aéxoyrs 

But this does not satisfy the inquirer. Why does he 
choose this or that?) What inclines him? Why is one man 
inclined in one direction, and another in a different one? 

This is the point, at which the old Arminians introduced 
the notion of a self-determining power in the human will, a 
notion, which owes its currency almost entirely to the im- 
posing form, which it assumes, when the will is thus per- 
sonified, and invested with qualities, which belong to a 
soverejgn or a legislator. They were afraid, that, if they 
allowed the will to be governed by any thing out of it- 
self, they should leave an opening for the doctrine of neces-, 
sity to creep in, and weaken the responsibility of human 
actions : and therefore they ascribed to the will a self-deter- 
mining power. 

But now let us disencumber the question of this pompous 
diction, and see, what will become of it! Why is it, that men 
choose so and so? Is it for no assignable reason, but. only. 
because they choose it? or is there something in the nature 
of the thing chosen, or in the manner, in which it is repre~ 
sented or appears to them, which determines them to choose 
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it? The former part of the alternative is that which must be 
adopted by the advocates for the self-determining power of 
the human will, at least, if they would give to their own 
language the only meaning which can intelligibly be assigned 
to it, the latter by those, who deny it: and it cannot be 
denied (we conceive) that common sense is with the latter. 
The proof of this point is the direct object of president 
Edwards’s celebrated treatise on the human will; and in the 
decision of it, if he could have been satisfied with that de- 
cision without drawing from it corollaries, that do not result, 
we think he has been eminently successful, though, had the 
question been previously stripped of its artificial disguise, 
and nakedly propounded, so elaborate a discussion of it might 
have been spared. 7 | 
We may see in this instance, to what absurdities men are 
driven on one side of an argument by the fear of some incon- 
venience on the other. The Arminians, apprehending, that 
any concession concerning the determination of the will by 
external causes would be pressed against them, till they 
should be constrained by a legitimate inference from their 
premises to deny free agency, ran into the opposite extreme, 
and denied the efficiency of motives, thus outraging common 
sense in one direction in order to save it from being outraged 
in another. Certainly, as Bacon observed in the com- 
mencement of his memorable essays, though in reference to 
another question ;— Certainly there be, that delight in gid- 
diness, and count it a bondage to fix a belief, affecting free 
will in thinking as well as in acting; and though the sects 
of philosophers of that kind be gone, yet there remain certain 
discoursing wits, which are of the same veins, though there 
be not so much blood in them as was in those of the 
ancients.” | 
The doctrine of president Edwards is, that the mind of 
man is so constituted, that it cannot fail to desire above all 
things whatever at the moment appears to it most desirable, 
or to dislike whatever appears to it most hateful: and this 
position (we should think) is so obvious, that it cannot now 
be disputed. That we are perpetually influenced in our 
choice not only by the object presented to us, but also by 
the advice and example of others, and by innumerable other 
circumstances not under our own control, is universally 
admitted: nor is the existence of such influence any dis- 
paragement to our freedom, so long as, when our choice 
of: action has been determined, to whatever considera- 
tions that determination was attributable, we are able to do, 
as we choose. This position may also be rendered evident 
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from the very condition of a person under restraint, as a pri- 
soner for instance. His preference is still determined by the 
nature of things, by the same causes in short, which governed 
it before. His will is neither more, nor less free than 
it was. He cannot help desiring what seems to him to be 
an improvement in his condition; or, if he is able to dis- 
cipline himself to contentment, he must first reason himself 
into a persuasion, that it is better for him to be, as he is, than 
to repine, because he is not in a different situation ; and 
then he will still choose what appears to him in his present 
circumstances to be best for him. But, though his will is 
neither more nor less free than before, his free agency is at 
an end; and for this reason he is no longer said to be a free 
man: whence the conclusion is irresistible, that freedom 
consists not in being able to direct our wills, or in other 
words to choose what we will, but in being able to regulate 
our actions according to our wills, or to do what we choose. 
This statement of the matter (it will be observed) is ex- 
tremely simple. But at the same time it must be acknow- 
ledged, that it leaves the theological question, namely, 
whether man be the virtual governor of his own actions, 
whether he had a liberty in Paradise, which is now lost, and 
whether the renovation of his character through divine grace 
be altogether independent of his volition and an interference 
with his moral agency, untouched. Whether Adam was 
constituted differently from his descendants at the present 
day, is a question not of observation, but of revelation; and 
to revelation alone we must look for the answer. ‘The only 
point, for which we have already contended, is so plain, that 
it would not be worth so many words in putting it forward, 
if the subtleties of theological discussion had not involved it 
in obscurity. We are so constituted, that we cannot help 
desiring what seems to us at the present moment to be most 
for our advantage. We may reason ourselves into a persua- 
sion, that a future good is preferable to a present gratification ; 
and we may be so fully convinced of that ‘distant interest, 
that the present gratification shall cease to gratify. But 
whatever actually appears to us at the moment to be most 
desirable, whether it be present or near or distant, we 
cannot hinder ourselves at that moment from desiring in the 
most intense degree. In this respect we have no freedom, 
and can have none. It is one of the laws of our nature: for 
though certain objects, which pleased us once, please us no 
longer, yet, if they appeared to us now, as they appeared to 
us then, if we thought of them now, as we then did, they 
would please us still. We may not desire now what we once 
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thought desirable. But we cannot but desire what we think 
desirable now. 

And this is a maxim which we must not expect to trace to 
any higher principle. Philosophy will not help us. When 
we come to a law of our nature, our inquiries have always 
reached their termination. Bodies are so constituted as to 
obey certain chemical affinities. Matter is so constituted as 
to attract matter in the compound ratio of its distance and 
density. The magnet is so constituted as always to point to 
the pole. Animals are so constituted as to direct their own 
limbs by mere volition. Men are so constituted as to desire 
that, which they think beneficial to them, and to dislike what 
they think to be hurtful. None of these facts are capable of 
being traced to any higher principle, except the will of the 
Creator. 

Human freedom, as has been stated before, consists in being 
able to do what we will, not in being able to choose what we 
will. Therefore, when two individuals in precisely the same 
circumstances are found not to choose alike, this is not to be 
construed into a proof of their liberty of choosing, but is rather 
a proof of a difference in the present state of the individuals, 
on whom otherwise the same causes would in the same cir- 
cumstances uniformly produce the same effects, and in whom 
therefore, in the case supposed, the difference of choice can 
only be accounted for by a difference in the present posture 
or condition of their minds. 

This is pretty much what the author means, when he says 
with great felicity of illustration and language— 

** There can be no doubt that, if man remained precisely the same 
at every period of his life, the same motives of interest, of persuasion, 
of appetite, would produce precisely the same effects, with a never 
failing repetition :—but if the subject be altered, either by known or 
incomprehensible causes, and you have not sufficiently attended to 
the alteration, you will be deceived in expecting the same results 
under different circumstances. Nor is this any more than what con- 
stantly happens in the material world. The experienced chemist 
shrenge not to foretel the sensible effects of his experiments, unless 

e be perfectly master of all the circumstances which may attend the 
operation. He knows that the slightest alteration in the property, 
the quantity, or the position of his subjects, will often give rise to the 
most extraordinary changes; and he has sometimes been surprised 
with sudden and important discoveries from some trifling and acci- 
dental variation in the process, which has hitherto been thought 
completely arbitrary and unworthy of attention. Omitting, therefore, 
such intricate cases as exceed the narrow limits of human compre- 
hension, take your examples both of the operations of bodies and 
spirits, in the simplest circumstances. Is it less certain, for instance, 
that a child will gladly accept something offered, which is agreeable 
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; to’ its taste, than that water will move along a descending chan- 
‘aan nel? And yet, the water in one case, if frozen, will cease to flow, 
tig and the child in the other, if sickly, will reject his sugar-plums. Do 
| ; you not expect that an unfeeling miser will pass by unmoved the next 
at. object of distress he meets, with as much confidence of the event, as, 
) when fatigued by labour, you receive food in expectation of refresh- 
ment? Itis needless to multiply instances, when you may learn by 
those already given, that the universal principle of causation can 
never rationally be given up, but extends itself to immaterial as well 
as material substances. In this respect, “a are both upon a footing. 
In neither case can we ever perceive the ultimate connexion of the 
cause with the effect. In both, we very often experience a constant 
connexion in nature, and can infer the future effect, with the highest 
degree of probability, from the preceding cause: and as the various 
properties of bodies are better understood in proportion to the number 
of careful experiments which are made upon them, so mankind are 
agreed, that constant observation and intimate acquaintance with a 
person will by degrees lay open the internal fabric of his mind, and 
enable a judicious observer to predict almost with certainty how he 
will resolve and act, in a variety of situations.” (Pp.30—34.) 


We can hardly doubt, that, if the same proposition or the 
same object were presented to the whole community of blessed 
angels, they would all think alike, and all choose alike in 
regard to it: and yet their liberty is universally admitted to 
be greater than ours. The real question at issue therefore is 
—Whence arises, to what is owing, that great difference in 
the minds of different individuals, which leads them in the 
same circumstances to choose differently ? 


And this opens the way to a very extensive and difficult, 
but at the same time, an intelligible investigation, namely 
that, which relates to the effect of education, reflection, obser- 
vation, affection, or friendship in moulding the character, to 
the force of temptation and other circumstances in altering 
the judgment, to the influence of mind on mind, and lastly, to 
the power, which may be exercised over the soul of man by 
unseen spiritual agents or by the holy spirit of God. It is 
obvious, that any of these causes may produce considerable 
changes in the character, by leading the same man to think 
differently of the same thing from what he thought of it before : 
and yet all this may be done without infringing his liberty. 
He may still do what he pleases, notwithstanding the opera- 
tion of all these causes. At least, if we set aside the last of 
them, namely, the influence of an invisible spiritual agency, 
it will never be contended, that man is not free, because his 
character is altered, although the force of circumstances, the 
advice of friends, or the dislike of others may have united 
their influence to produce the change. These causes are not 
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omnipotent: and a man yields to them, only because he sees 
reason to do so. Why then may not any influence, which 
spiritual beings, or which God himself may exercise over him, 
be exercised without impairing his freedom ? 

That it may be so exercised, is evident, because it may be 
exercised in the same way, though with greater power than 


those other causes, to which we are often, though not always, . 


conscious of yielding. It may be exercised by suggesting 
thoughts, which otherwise would not occur, by strengthening 
the powers of the mind to discern truths, which are not fami- 
liar, by regulating the external objects, which are success- 
ively presented to it, or by removing those unknown impedi- 
ments, which hinder it from taking a right view of things, as 
they come before it. This last work is analogous to what 
every writer on intricate subjects finds it necessary to do in 
combating popular prejudices, or getting rid of ambiguous or 
unmeaning phrases, or of such as suggest unfavorable asso- 
ciations: and the Being, who made the soul, and who has thie 
key of its inmost recesses, may be able to do this with a degree 
of ease, of which we can form no idea, and with as little vio- 
lence and as little infringement of liberty as the jailor exer- 
cises, when he unlocks the door of a dungeon, and allows 
the captive to depart. 

That it actually is so exercised, as not to abolish or even 
impair free agency, though we cannot fathom or understand 
the method of its operation,—a degree of penetration, which 
we do not possess even in relation to the influence exerted 
by one human mind upon another, in which we are ourselves 
both patients and agents,—may be inferred from the uniform 
appeal of Scripture to the moral qualities of our nature, and 
from the manner in which it every where inculcates the doc- 
trine of human responsibility ; for responsibility is abolished, 
and moral suasion idle, where free agency does not exist. 

That it is exercised so as not only not to impair, but to im- 
prove our free agency, is clear from our Saviour’s words-~ 
“The truth shall make you free’’—, an expression, which im- 
plies, that in some sense we are not free by nature: and 
the ambiguity of this figurative expression, when transferred 
from the simple lessons of the bible into philosophical disqui- 
sitions, has very much embarrassed the reasonings of mem 
upon this much agitated question. That our blessed Saviour. 
could not mean to deny the free agency of man in the sense 
in which it has been here asserted, must be allowed, notonly 
because it is a matter of universal experience and conscious- 
ness, but because no one has appealed to it more frequently or 
more earnestly than our Saviour himself, as when he said— 
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‘“¢ How often would I have gathered thy children together ! 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens together under her 
wings! and ye would not. Ye will not come to me, that ye 
may have life.’’ But in a metaphorical sense it may be truly 
said, that we are not free agents. A soldier, when under arms, 
is nota free agent, because he must act against his own incli- 
nation at the dictation of another. So aman who is under a 
perpetual bias, under the dominion of some headstrong pas- 
sion, which he cannot conquer, or to which he quietly sub- 
mits, may be said metaphorically to be not a free agent, 
because by a figure of speech that passion may be personified, 
and represented, as his master, commanding him to do actions, 
which he would not think of, when not under its control: 
and, that ever since the fall of Adam we have universal] 
been subject to such a bias, inclining us to judge, and by 
consequence to choose amiss, to think that desirable, which 
we know to be wrong, and to love our present ease beyond 
our permanent happiness, and above all, constraining us from 
the consciousness of having offended our Creator, to forget 
his claims upon our gratitude, reverence, submission, and 
obedience, is the unvarying testimony of holy writ. How 
our minds have acquired this bias, how it came to be trans- 
mitted from father to son, and to appear even in the fretful 
waywardness of children, is a mystery, which we can as little 
solve as we can explain the means, by which the likeness in 
countenance and feature of children to their parents, and even 
to a remote progenitor, is brought about. But, if it be ad- 
mitted, that such a bias exists, and that it is universal, all that 
we contend for is, that it is only by a figure of speech, that it 
is represented as destroying our free agency by bringing us 
under the dominion of a master. In fact, however, and with- 
out a figure, it does not make us cease to be free agents. But, 
what is worse, it makes us cease to be good agents. Our dis- 
positions are rendered evil by it ; and we are led to desire and 
avoid the wrong objects ; in which evil choice (it has been 
already shewn) the essence of moral liberty is not concerned. 
Plato saw far into the disease of human nature, and the remedy, 
which is needed for it, though he could not know, how it 
was to be sought, when he stated the true objects of a right 
education to be, to teach the youthful mind yaizety re xa) Aumeie- 
Sai, ol 

Nevertheless, though this corruption of nature, to borrow 
a theological term, does not destroy our free agency, it must 
be admitted, that it cripples our powers by rendering us in- 
consistent in our purposes and resolutions. When we take 
a large view of our nature and destinies, we see one thing to 
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be desirable ; when we are wnuder the influence of a present 
temptation, we fancy another: and hence arise those irre- 
gular propensities, those discrepancies between the judg- 
ment and the appetite, which have attracted the notice alike 
of poets, philosophers, and apostles, but which have seldom 
been more  felicitously compared than to the aukward 
struggles and efforts of a paralytic to recover his posture, 
ToUvayTioy tig ta Hence also arises 
that unhappy state of human nature, so justly described in 
the tenth article.—‘* The condition of man after the fall of 
Adam is such, that he cannot turn and prepare himself b 
his own natural strength and good works to faith and calling 
upon God.’ All this indicates the same loss of power, the 
same absence of self-government and of just and well- 
directed action, which characterizes a slave, and may he fitl 
compared to the evils, which result from privation of liberty. 
In the same way whatever can restore us to a healthy and 
vigorous state, may be said not only to make us whole, but 
to make us free; for it gives us that ready command of our 
powers and faculties, which marks and befits the freeman : 
and certainly the truth of the gospel, that truth which tells 
us of God, reconciled to his creatures, and a way, opened in 
heaven for his ransomed to enter, is well adapted to re- 
animate and restore those energies, which were paralysed 
by a course of iniquity. 

We do not mean to assert, that in the preceding strictures 
we have either sketched the actual manner of operation, 
pursued by the Holy Spirit (for we disclaim the attempt), or 
that we have pointed out the real method, by which divine 
energy is communicated to a prostrate soul, and awakens the 
fallen spirit of man from the dead. But we trust we have 
confined the questions at issue within narrower limits, and 
shewn, what is the real subject in dispute, which is too often 
disguised under the terms of a free and enslaved will. We 
have only sought to do what Ajax prayed for, to give a little 
light to those who were contending under a cloud, and who, 
if they did not say— 

would often (it is hoped) have been contented to surrender 
a favorite hypothesis, when the light should reveal their 
error. 

Whoever will bestow a careful perusal upon the volume, 
which has given occasion to these remarks, cannot fail to be 
struck with one fact, which it elucidates, namely, that the 
question, however difficult in itself, courts additional diffi- 
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culties in the hands of all its advocates, by the habit, in 
which they are prone to indulge, of rushing at once into specu- 
lations upon the nature of God, his will, its subjection to the 
government of motives, and other points, which to reasoners, 
to whom their own minds are a mystery, must prove a Jaby- 
rinth instead of a clue. Thus, when it is asserted, that our 
minds are swayed by circumstances, and that we cannot help. 
choosing what at the moment appears to us most desirable, | 
the inquirer transfers this to the mind of Deity, and says— — 


“ If nothing ever happen without a cause, and if this principle 
extend to spirits as well as bodies, then, when God brought into 
existence this immense system of things which we contemplate, His 
choice was not properly and philosophically the cause of that event, 
but something else which effectually impelled the divine mind, and 
by, its secret and necessary operation produced the wonderful 
result. Itis this necessity, which is to us a stumbling block, The, 
Supreme Intelligence could not possibly have done otherwise: God is 
no longer an independent agent, understanding with perfect wisdom | 
and choosing with perfect liberty: He is the passive, mechanical 
medium of Fate—of some superior and hidden powers, which control 
the freedom of his actions, and inevitably direct his motions.” 
(Pp. 36—38.) 

“A doctrine which manifestly tends to impiety, and subverts every 
principle of moral obligation, can never be founded in good sense 
and sober argument. If the Supreme Being act not voluntarily, if he 
be not perfectly independent of every thing without himself, and 
contain not the fountains of intelligence and of action in his own 
incomprehensible essence—in a word, if he be liable to constant in- 
terruptions and preventions from the necessary influence of motives 
and .powers, or else must sink inevitably into a profound lethargy 
from want of internal thought and activity—I know not what there is 
worth contending for in natural religion ; and how do you differ from 
the confirmed Atheist, who asserts that there is a fatal necessity pre- 
siding over every event from the beginning of time?” (Pp. 34, 38.) 


Now this appears to us a very unwise way of arguing a 
metaphysical question ; in which it is one of the greatest 
difficulties to understand the precise views which another 
takes of it, and in which therefore the gratuitous introduction | 
of any topic beyond the limits of experience and observation, 
multiplies its difficulties indefinitely, and plunges us into a 
sea without a shore. The cautious process of patient in- 
duction is the only course, likely to lead to one safe or 
satisfactory conclusion: and in such a process any position 
respecting Deity will appear, as an inference, not an ele- 
ment, and will come, if it come at all, as a last result, 
instead of being forced into notice, as a first principle, to be 
fixed and settled, before we proceed in our. reasoning. 
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‘ speculations of this kind it may well satisfy us to state with+ 
out pretending to any minute explanation or discovery, | + 
“that the complex idea of an Omnipotent Agent, choosing in all’ 
eases with perfect wisdom, is the most magnificent conception we can 
form of the Deity.” (P. 87.) : 

And in regard to the general inquiry we must be contented 
to dig deep for our principles, and not hope to fetch them 
from. the sky. In the way of arguing, to which we have 
adverted, it may be said— 

‘Coelum ipsum petimus stultitia.’ 


The Arminian (we have seen) is represented, as reason- 
ing on the self-determing power of the will by arguments, 
deduced from our inadequate notions of Deity and eternity, 
since, if it be impossible to choose without a cause, causes must 
exist before choice, and the same thing must be true of the 
Deity himself, whose choices, being dependent on some other 
cause than his mere will, prove him not to be himself the first 
cause of all things, but dependent on some prior principle, 
which may be called fate or reason, as you please, But surely, 
if we can only understand those qualities in God, which exist 
imperfectly in ourselves, itis a perversion of sound reasoning 
to invert the argument, and conclude concerning the human 
will from premises, relating to the nature of God. Reason 
as you will, about Deity, and the same perplexity remains, (. 
because we cannot steadily conceive a first cause. © ‘af 
The following statement of the case is far more reasonable, Mi 
because confined to facts, as we see them. _ 

“Ifa particular motive, operating on the human will, particularly hs 
disposed, does not necessarily produce a particular effect, it is indeed 1 
in vain to use means, to exhort, to persuade. But the perfect propriety ge 

of using means upon all occasions appears from this single reflection, bis 
that they are absolutely necessary for procuring the ends, the most 
cogent argument, that can be conceived, but which is weakened, if 
not entirely destroyed, by admitting an imaginary power of self- 
determination.” (P. 76.) 

‘“* We only affirm that persuasion or commands, the hopes of future 
| rewards or the dread of future punishment, are effectual in producing 
different events, according to the different circumstances in which 
these powers are supposed to exert their energies. These circum- 
stances we usually denominate by one word, the disposition of the ay 
moral agent. (P. 70.) Hy 

After all it is plain, that the question concerning human Ha 
liberty is important, only, as it affects human responsibility. 

To this point therefore the remainder of our observations — 
shall be addressed. 

If liberty were the only condition required, the fact of our 
responsibility would be established by our being at liberty to 
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act as we. please; nor would any one, unfettered by the 
trammels of system, and following only the plain dictates of 
common sense, say, that it is necessary that we should also 
be at liberty to choose as we please. The very phrase indeed. 
is atautology : for to choose as we please, or to be pleased as 
we choose, are the same thing; or, if they mean any thing, 
imply a constraint, obstinately set upon our wills, rather 
than a freedom in following our inclinations, and signify, 
that we refuse to be pleased, when we should naturally be 
7 so, from some perverse obstinacy or sullenness of mind. In 
' is choosing we follow the law of our nature. We cannot choose 
14@ a thing, which we do not perceive or imagine to be upon the 

j whole good for us. But we are responsible, so far as mere , 
liberty is concerned, if, choosing, as we may, and desiring 
what it is impossible we should not desire, we are free to 
act according to that desire, or to deny or restrain it. This 
indeed is necessary: for, as the author justly observes, 

‘“‘ The very essence of moral obligation depends upon moral liberty. 
To what purpose do you lay down rules of conduct, and make dis- 
tinctions in morality, when man is incapable of observing them? To 
what purpose do you allure by promise, or alarm by threatening, a 
oar who owns himself to have no liberty, no freedom of action ?” 
(P. 3.) | 

These questions are pertinent: for they proceed upon the , 
assumption, that a man’s moral liberty consists in freedom 
of action, not freedom of desire. As to the latter description 
of freedom, inasmuch as we know nothing precise of the 
operation, to which it refers, we hold it to have been only 
introduced into the discussion bya confusion of thought, which 
fails to distinguish the point, on which the issue of the ques- 
tion turns. 


“To inquire into the ultimate cause of willing, or to attempt. an. 
explanation of the manner in which motives influence the will, must, 
for ever be vain and useless, because in no one instance of thinking 
are we able to comprehend the essence of those internal principles ' 
which produce the effects. If this plain truth had been sufficiently at- 
tended to, I apprehend a great deal of pains might have been spared, 
and a great deal of confusion avoided, by that class of writers who’ 
maintain a self-determining power in the will. They imagine that: 
they clearly discover some necessary connexion between the cause and » 
the effect in many of the sensible operations of matter, but are con-: 
scious of no such perception when they attend to the production of | 
their own volitions ; and therefore they hastily conclude that motives; 
have no necessary influence on the human mind; and, as they always 
suppose that our understandings are capable of. assigning the true 
reason of every mental process, they boldly ascribe the volitions of 
man to the mysterious agency of a self-determining principle.. This 
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and similar attempts to penetrate into the essences of things, always 
produce useless or deceitful conclusions.” (Pp. 10—12.) 


But, to constitute moral responsibility something more 
than liberty is wanted. Liberty of action is indeed essential 
for that purpose. Buta faculty of distinguishing right from 
wrong is still more essential. A child posseses liberty ; and 
we make even a child responsible for such actions as it knows 
to be right or wrong. But who ever thought of making a 
child responsible for actions, of which it knew not the value 
or tendency? So again a stranger is not thought blameable 
for violating rules of propriety, which exist only among 
ourselves ; nor would any one find fault with another for in- 
terfering with his neighbonr’s property, if it could be proved 
that he was fairly cheated into a persuasion of its being his 
own. The power of distinguishing right from wrong is that 
quality, which renders mana responsible agent: and this 
agrees with what the author asserts, when he says— 

‘No propositions seem to be better founded than these, that our 
characters are to be estimated simply by the nature of our dispositions, 
and that we are constituted moral agents by a moral sense of virtue 
and vice.” (P. 129.) 

Further than this we need not, and we cannot go. Our 
nature may be such as to desire that, which is morally wrong ; 
but if we are conscious of its being wrong, we are guilty, 
when we indulge our desire: and although we may dislike 
our duty, yet, if we have the faculty of discerning it to be our 
duty, and power also to act freely either according or in 
opposition to our desires, we are still guilty, when we omit 
it. This would be allowed in any court of justice. It is the 
principle, which regulates our judgments of each other ; and, 
when the conscience is neither bribed by interest, nor per- 
verted by passion, it determines our judgment of ourselves. 
None but a child, or an idiot, or a madman, is allowed to 
plead an exemption from the legal consequences of his own 
actions, | 

In this review we have purposely abstained from all 
speculative reasunings upon points, not capable of bein 
subjected to the test of experiment; and we think, that the 
only way to promote the advancement of knowledge on this 
intricate and obscure question is to allow no statement to be 
introduced into it, which is beyond the reach of our present 
faculties. The origin of evil, if at all to be touched in this 
argument, should, as we observed of another question, 
equally remote, be the last point in a series, the result of a 
chain of established and admitted conclusions, not introduced 
as the basis of an hypothesis, from which the present state of 
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human nature may be deduced. ‘The question also concern- 
ing the consistency of divine foreknowledge with the con- 
tingency of human action must be exciuded; though we are 
willing bere to hazard a few observations upon it, not with 
the ambitious hope of explaining it, but from the wish, which 
we have all along kept in view, to remove some unnecessary 
mists, which envelop it in the minds of many. 

«The question is not, whether an Omniscient Being may know the 
future actions of a free agent in a manner which we can have no 
idea of, but whether He knows them at all. We readily allow, (says 
Dean Milner’s Calvinist) that the manner may far exceed the compre- 
hension of man, but deny, that a future and contingent event is any 
object of knowledge, according to our clearest perceptions and ap- 
prehensions of things.” (Pp. 106, 107.) ‘ | 

What then is meant by contingency? Is it a dependence up- 
on causes not yet in action, and consequently not yet known 
to dependent creatures? If so, a contingent event cannot 
be an object of knowiedge to them. But is it therefore 
no object of knowledge to the Creator, on whom all causes 
depend, and from whom nothing that now exists, vor any 
properties of the things which now exist, nor any conse- 
quences that necessarily result from the operation of those 
properties, can be hidden? On the other hand, if contin- 
gency means any thing more than this, it is a word, which 
so far implies a dissolution of the connexion between cause 
and effect; and by abandoning all events to mere chance, 
apparently involves the consequence of excluding foreknow- 
ledge from them all. That all events are not contingent in 
this sense, and that future events are contingent in the other 
sense, are truths alike demonstrated by the imperfect insight 
which our own observation acquires into distant probabilities, 

Till old Experience do attain 3 
To something like prophetic strain. 

In fact, to take a particular and inteHigible example, in cer- 
tain circumstances, such as a house on fire, a leak in a ship, 
or others which might be named, we are as certain of the 
effects of such accidents, both upon the intelligent and upon the — 
inanimate sufferers by them—we know what will be the con- 
duct of individuals in such circumstances, with nearly as much 
precision as if the event were past. Yet it will not be pre- 
tended that these events are not contingent. They depend 
on the free agency of the persons concerned ; and our know- 
ledge of the direction in which that free agency will be exerted, 
though it enables us to foretel the event, does net render the 
action less free, or in any Way alter its character. Neither 
then does the divine foreknowledge alter the contingency of 
future events. It may indeed be alleged, that nothing, but 
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what is past or present, is a proper object of knowledge. 
To us indeed, except in such futurities as are revealed, it is 
not, because we can never be quite certain, that we are pos- 
sessed of all the elements which will determine it, and an 
one alteration in any of the concurrent causes will affect the 
result. But, if we did know all the properties of the things, 
and all the qualities of the persons, and the exact state in 
which the former will be presented to the latter, since we 
should then be able to pronounce concerning them with no 
less exact a correspondence between our words and the sub- 
ject to which they refer, than if the thing itself were past, we 
do not see why the word, knowledge, should not be as cor- 
rectly applied in the one case as in the other. In this view 
therefore the divine foreknowledge and the contingency of 
human action cannot be said to be irreconcileable. 

Yet we allow a part of the difficulty, which the Calvinist 
in the above passage presses upon us: for, if by the contin- 
gency of human actions is meant nothing more than their 
dependence upon causes, known only to the Almighty, a way 
is made clear for the divine foreknowledge, but at the expence 
of that responsibility, for which we have contended. For, if 
the choice follows external motives in a way of regular cau- 
sation, the choice may be foreseen ; and, if the action follows 
the choice in the same way, the action may be foreseen. But 
in that case men, though still free (for they still do what they 
choose) are not responsible; and he, who made both them 
and the causes, which operate upon them, would seem to be 
chargeable with the quality of all their actions. 

But for the purpose of the present argument, a distinction 
ought to be drawn between the contingency of natural events, 
and the contingency of moral actions. An earthquake or an 
eclipse is a contingent event, which may be foreseen by a 
being, who knows the causes on which it depends. The flight 
of men in a panic, and similar occurrences, fall under the 
same observation. But a moral action does not result simply 
from the desire or aversion, which is governed by external 
causes, but also from that sense of right and wrong which 
ought to control the desire ; and it is difficult to conceive, 
how the universal Creator can foresee the actual result of such 
a competition in each particular case, without ascribing to 
him the chief share in the production of that result, whether 
good or bad, by supposing him to have constituted the moral 
sense stronger or weaker than the passions with which it has 
to contend. The author indeed plainly determines that he 
cannot do so; for he says— 


“A superintendent of the works of another being may permit, or 
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not hinder, the consequences of which he is not the author; but He 
who made and governs all things cannot, I think, be said to permit 
what he did not cause.” (P. 122.) 4 

The unhesitating positiveness of this statement did (we 
confess) surprise us, and still more the fearlessness, with 
which in the next sentence he calls the eternal Creator 
“ the good and benevolent cause of evil.” (P. 123.) 
God saw every thing, that he had made, and behold! It was 
very good. If scripture is to be believed in opposition to the 
bold speculations of presumptuous reasoning, that, which 
God created good, has since its creation become evil. How 
it became so, we cannot explain; nor will our philosophy help 
us to a solution of that deep problem, how God can have cre- 
ated all things, and yet not have originated those. evil 
propensities, without which sin cannot exist. Equally diffi- 
cult is it to explain, how God can leave human actions in all 
their relations contingent in such a sense as not to be himself 
the ultimate cause of them, and yet foreknow them with un- 
varying accuracy. But on such subjects it becomes the most 
acute and wisest of mortals to speak with diffidence and 
humility: and to pronounce God in any sense the cause of 
moral evil, is a proposition which a Christian moralist should 
be somewhat scrupulous to affirm. It is too much to lay it 
down as a clear truth, that 
‘‘ He who made and governs all things cannot be said to permit 
what he did not cause.” (P. 122.) 
For although it be true and undeniable, that he, who created 
an agent, and endowed him with a certain disposition, does not 
simply permit, but causes whatever results wholly from that 
disposition, yet, if he imparts to that agent not only a certain 
disposition, but also a moral sense, by which that disposition 
ought to be regulated, if again that agent, being free, fails to 
regulate it accordingly, but yields to the disposition, which 
was given to him, as for instance to the disposition to 
desire knowledge or enjoyment, under circumstances, in 
which his moral sense would tell him it was wrong to indulge 
it; surely it should not be said, that God causes him to neglect 
the internal monitor, which himself had given him for a guide, 
although it is clear that he permits him to neglect it.The 
question will still be asked, what caused him to neglect it? 
But to say, that God was the cause of it, is to contradict the 
testimony of scripture, from which we derive all our informa- 
tion upon the subject ; and we must not contradict the word 
of truth, which says, that sin is not the consequence, but the 
transgression of the divine will, merely because we cannot 
account for the origin of evil. The difficulty is not so 
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much in seeing, that God may permit what he did not 
cause, as in reconciling that fact with his eternal prescience. 
God certainly placed the first man in a state of trial; and a 
state of trial implies, that he does not cause the result. But, 
that he should -foreknow the result without causing it, that 
he should leave it to the effect of considerations, which do 
not necessarily spring from the nature he imparted, and yet 
foresee the event, is a mystery, which we cannot solve. 

We turn therefore gladly from these speculative difficulties, 
which lead hasty dogmatists to cast upon the Divine Being 
the responsibility of human iniquity, to that power of con- 
science, which the author has introduced at the close of his 
essay, as sufficient to make every man responsible for his 
own. 

When we observe, how few individuals in the human race 
have leisure to examine moral questions for themselves, yet 
how few judge wrong in cases of conscience, where their 
own interests or passions are not implicated, we cannot resist 
the conclusion, that our minds were intended to be influenced 
by other means than abstract reasoning; and conscience 
must be allowed to be a separate faculty, whereby we discern 
moral distinctions as naturally as by the eye we distinguish 
colours. How few again in the great mass of mankind are 
competent to judge even of the evidences of the Christian re- 
ligion, or to hold a particular doctrine only so far as it is 
established by legitimate argumentation ! and yet they judge 

of character, and distinguish right from wrong with remark- 

able acuteness: and this latter faculty it is, which, notwith- 
standing the imperfection of the former, renders them 
amenable to the judgment of the last day ; a consideration 
which seems to indicate that the faculty of reasoning, strictly 
so denominated, is not that, which exercises the most decisive 
influence upon human destiny. 

It-appears to us indeed, that too much stress has often been 
laid by metaphysical, and still more by unmetaphysical 
writers, on the faculty of reason, as the swaying faculty 
of man. To a certain extent we may be said to reason in 
every thing, which we do, except, when we are led by)a 
blind instinct to gratify a particular sense. Yet we have also 
a power of discerning right from wrong in cases of common 
occurrence almost intuitively, certainly without, and often in 
Opposition to such deductions of reason as we are capable of 
forming. Aristotle has argued, that to forgive injuries is an 
act of injustice,im a manner, that may carry conviction to 
many minds, who yet could not fail to perceive the beauty of 
forgiveness in any heroical instance of magnanimity and for- 
bearance. For the same reason the most successful appeals 
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of an orator, even where there is no considerable interest 
concerned or passion excited in his audience, are made to 
this moral sense; and he very seldom addresses himself 
directly to the mere reason of his hearers. Our Lord himself 
seems to imply the natural correctness of this sense even in 
our present state, when he asks the Pharisees—‘‘ Why even 
of yourselves judge ye not what is right?’ A child is very 
soon able to distinguish the equity or unreasonableness of 
his nurse’s decisions, much sooner indeed than he can be 
taught the cogency of the plainest argument: and hence very 
much in the formation of the temper depends on the justice 
or caprice, with which those decisions are formed. Indeed 
in after-life, and among persons of edueation, how many 
more do we find competent to pronounce a correct judgment 
upon opinions, than to see the justness of a conclusion! In 
a fictitious tale, in a narrative, in which we have no personal 
interest, we are instantly prone to say—* This is right, or 
wrong,’ —without sufficiently doubting the correctness of our 
own sentiment to form an argument upon it: and half the 
charm of history arises from the exercise, which it gives to 
this natural turn of our minds. 

Conscience itself indeed is liable to error, and requires the 
habitual exercise of reason, and still more the presiding in- 
fluence of honest intention to keep it rightlydirected. It is 
also in-an unenlightened mind apt to confound conventional 
propriety with moral rectitude, and in a wicked heart to be 
so far defiled as in many instances for a time to put evil for 
good and good for evil. But the power of conscience cannot 
be permanently bribed or suppressed ; and the separate pro- 
vinees of the two faculties may be distinguished by observing 
that the effect of reasoning is slow, and produces a change 
by little and little in the sentiments of society, whereas the 
dictates of conscience are instantaneous, and satisfy the in- 
dividual at the moment concerning the moral quality of an 
action, even where the knowledge is imperfect, and the 
reasoning obscure. | 

In conclusion, setting aside the unintelligible speculations 
about a freedom of will, and without perplexing ourselves 
with the origin of human volitions, we are satisfied to hold, 
that all men are free agents, aithough they too generally 
make a wrong use of that freedom. We are also persuaded, 
that this freedom would not be sufficient to render them 
responsible, but for that sense of right and wrong, which, 


however it may be impaired by vice or perverted by sophis- 


try, has never been, and never can be extinguished from the 


mind of man, while the present frame of human nature 
continues. 
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Arr. XVI.—Observations on the History and Doctrine of 
Christianity, and on Religions connected in History, the 
Primeval, the Judaic, and the Heathen, Public, Mystical, 
and Philosophical. London. Rodwell and Martin. 1823. 
Pp. 184 and 188—24. 


Tuts work, though originally anonymous, we have since seen, 
introduced with a new title-page, bearing the name of Mit- 
ford. It therefore naturally excites expectation, as the pro- 
duction of the erudite historian of Greece. That expectation, 
however, it will disappoint. The author indeed avows his 
total ignorance of 

‘« the science of divinity, and litile reading in Ecclesiastical History,” 
(P. 7.) 

though he announces himself a zealous churchman, and 
assures us that in all his insinuations against creeds or for- 
mularies, he means no offence to the “ venerable establish- 
ment.’ Nevertheless, finding from his intimate acquaintance 
with the Bible, that allusions to the starry heavens rarely 
occur in that volume, he seems to recommend in its place, so 
far as we understand him, the more intelligible and profitable 
“study of the stars.” (P. 8—10.) And certainly we con- 
eeive, that some of his very extraordinary lucubrations must 
have been derived from that or some other source, rather than 
the Bible. 

In sober sadness, we cannot admire either the scope or the 
execution of this work. It carries with it indeed one anti- 
dote to its pernicious tendency, in the difficulty of making 
sense or English out of half of the sentences. We present the 
fullowing, lucid question and almost equally lucid answer, 
as a specimen. 

‘‘ Whence originated the evil, that should make trial requisite, 
and why does Almighty Goodness allow its existence? To this I 
answer for myself, not presuming to lay down a rule, for others, what: 
on so abtruse a subject, so far satisfies me, that | reckon it unques- 
tionably a duty to acquiesce, is that the matter, clearly above human. 
apprehension, seems to be somewhat in the same way so as the na; 
ture of time and space.” (P.I. pp. 39, 40.) ls 

Mr. Mitford may pique himself on being singular. In. 
style indeed, as well as in orthography, he has well earned 
that fame; but we know no merit in being unintelligible. 

The book consists of two parts. The former, under the 
denomination of volume the first, seems to have been sub- 
mitted before publication to the criticism of a friend, to whom 
the remaining half is addressed in the form of “ Letters.” 
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We wish Mr. Mitford had attended to the hint so kindly, 
but with a sly touch of irony, administered by another friend, 
‘that there is too much learning in his book for the unschooled, 
and too little for the learned.” (P. II. p. 3.) 

The first eleven sections are rambling disquisitions on 
creeds and prayer—on the creation and fall of man—the 
origin and nature of sacrifice—the state of the Antediluvians 
—the deluge—Noah and his posterity—the Israelites—their 
settlement, laws, and religious observances—and then, a 
disquisition of some pages to prove the unsuitableness of the 
Old Testament for general edification. This is succeeded 
by part the second, treating of the state of the world at the 
birth of Christ—the Evangelists in general—St. Matthew’s 

ospel—and the Deemoniacs. The “ Letters” pursue nearly 
the same line. We find however, some difficulty in referring 
to this part of the work, two of the letters being consecutively 
numbered, as fourth in the series, with a new mode of num- 
bering for the interpolated pages. They also contain his 
remarks on the gospels, on the credibility of the miracles 
of the New Testament, and on the apprehension, trial, and 
condemnation of Christ. Lastly, we have part the fourth, 
though no third has intervened, which plunges us into the 
depths of heathen mythology, the public, mystical, and philo- 
sophical religion of nations renowned in antiquity, especially 
the Greeks and Romans; and this is followed by criticisms 
on the Greek dramatists, tragic and comic, and a bird’s-eye 
view of the philosophical sects of Greece, and is summed up 
by a short chapter at the close, 
‘On the superseding of Heathenism in the Roman Empire by Christ- 
ianity.” (P. 172.) 

Such is the outline of these extraordinary “ collectanea.”’ 
How far the author has justified his pretension to the title 
ofa zealous churchman, may appear, as we proceed. 

In his observations on the creeds, he objects to the articles 
of the descent into hell, the Holy Catholic Church, and the 
communion of saints, as “ unintelligible,’ (Pp, 17 and_19) 
and to “the resurrection of the body,” as “ presumptuous.” 
We pass over his jejune and puerile Commentary on the 
Lord's Prayer (P.1. p.27.) But we cannot quietly overlook 
the startling assertion, that divine authority for their writ- 
ings has not been claimed by the authors of the Old and New 
Testaments. Nay, he even adduces “Luke and John as 

virtually disclaiming divine inspiration.”’ (Pp. 34, 132). But 
is rather unfortunate for his theory, that John has dis- 
tinctly recorded the promise of the Holy Spirit to the Dis- 
ciples “to teach them all things, and bring all things to 
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their remembrance which the Saviour had said unte them,” 
We cannot too strongly reprobate an opinion which reduces 
the sacred volume to a mere historical record, and brings 
down Moses and Paul to the level of Thucydides and Plato. 
Our author indeed cannot deny, that 

‘‘ inspiration is frequently mentioned in Scripture; but it is so little 
being explained, that it remains (he tells us)a mystery.” (P.I. p. 133.) 

He is perpetually starting doubts as to the correctness of 
our authorized version, though we believe that he stands 
upon an insulated post of bewilderment, when he finds the first 
sentence of Genesis ‘ quite unintelligible,’ (P.1. p.37.) 
Indeed he suffers throughout under a scriptural myopia, and 
finds or makes a difficulty in the plainest text. 

The alarm too, which he has sounded, as to the mistrans- 
lation of Levit. xvii. 7. is altogether childish, (P.I. p. 178, 
179.) ‘The word rendered by the LXX. paras, and by the 
Vulgate, ‘‘ demonibus,”’ in the original denotes the deemon- 
gods of Canaan, worshipped under a form not unlike that 
of the Pan of Grecian mythology. 

A vast deal of gratuitous criticism he has expended in his 
disquisition on the ‘ Deemoniacs,” mentioned in Scripture, 
(P.I. p.152—179.) With Jortin and Campbell, we hold, 
that, if by being possessed with a devil, is only meant that “a 
man is mad,” the writers of the New Testament cannot be 
acquitted of being either themselves deceived, or intending 
to deceive others. We will not however enter into this 
question here: but, while we admit that it is inexpedient to 
translate S:aforos, dainwy, and damovior, by the same word, we 
must oppose to the author’s remark, that the word Aiyey is 
never used classically in a bad sense, the contrary statement 
of Chalcidius,—* Juxta usurpatam penes Grwcos, loquendi 
consuetudinem, tam sancti sunt demones, quam profesti et 
infidi.”’ 

- Mr. Mitford in his perfectly unique exposition of the 
miracle wrought upon the demoniacs at Gadara, tells us, 
that the man, out of whom the Legion was expelled, being : 

‘zealous in the cause of piety, pointed to a herd of swine feeding 
on the hill, and observed, that according to the law of Moses, it 
would be just punishment for their irreligious owner, and might, pre- 
vent sin, to which they were a proposed temptation, if the madness, 
from which he had. been relieved, might seize the animals and drive 
them to their destruction.” (P. 170.) stag] 

Equally bold is the paraphrase on our Lord’s expostulation 
with the Pharisees, (Matt. xii. 27, 28.) “ If I by Beelzebub 
cast out devils, by whom do your sons cast them out?” , , 


“ If T relieve the lunatic and the epileptic. through power, giveh, me 
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by the imaginary supreme deity of the Syrians, by what power do the 
physicians of your own nation, respected among yourselves, relieve 
those similarly afilicted? But this affliction shews itself enough not 
of the character of Satan’s works. Often an extravagance in piety Is 
either its Cause or consequence. Physicians among yourselves with 


long and diligent and meritorious attention to suffering objects are 


successful sometimes in using that skill for its cure. But, seeing, 
that what they never achieve without long process of uncertain result, 
I do instantly and unfailingly, the power, thus evidently given to me, 
may be your assurance, that an extraordinary visitation from God is 
come unto you.” (Pp. 167, 168.) 

Admirable as is this commentary, it yields, in novelty at least, 
to the discovery, that Solomon’s idolatry in his old age was 
caused by 

‘“ anxious meditation on the [failure of any satisfactory assurance of a 
future life], working on his powerful mind, while temptation abounded 
around.” (P. 1. p. 105.) 

But we have not yet reached the climax of Mr. Mitford’s 
adventurous novelties. Sacrifice, according to this author, 
was neither more nor less than the ** ELEMENTS oF COoOoK- 
HRY,” a purely CULINARY RITE, intended to shew the little 
value “ of animal life.’ With this help he enters the lists 
to vindicate the calumniated Cain from the charge of murder. 
Not believing, that Cain was “‘ of the wicked one, and, slew 
his brother, because his own works were evil and his bro- 
ther’s righteous,” he affirms, that Cain in the simplicity 
of his taste preferred a vegetable diet to the animal food which 
God commanded Adam to eat on leaving Paradise, and, en- 
tering into conversation with Abel upon the subject, was 
provoked by his petulant replies. | | 
** Cain, their eldest son, directed his diligence to the cultivation of 
the fruits of the soil. Abel, their second, zealous in obedience to the 
divine ordinance, applied himself, for the purpose it (may seem) of 
having acceptable offerings for the altar, to domesticate and multiply 
cattle. Each offered, in sacrifice, the fruit of his care: Cain the 
produce of the soil only; Abel in the words of our translation, ‘ the 
tirstlings of his flock and the fat thereof.’ Manifestation was made 
from heaven that Abel's sacrifice was accepted, but none for Cain’s. 

** Reason for the difference is not directly stated ; but, though no 
intimation is offered that Cain’s conduct had been previously offen- 
sive, yet that, on the immediate occasion, he dissatisfied his Creator, 
is fully shewn. In combining the matters related it appears to me 
not obscurely indicated, that, ruminating on his own degraded and 
suffering state, resulting from his father’s crime (for information of 
this, vouchsafed to late posterity, it seems reasonable to suppose, 
‘would not be withheld from him) and presuming that, being himself 
clear of that offence, he had a right to live as his father had previously 
lived, eating only the produce of the soil, Cain would not kill and 
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offer animals on the altar. On the non-acceptance of his offering, a 
proud.spirit, strongly marked in his reported answer to his Creator, 
prompting, he engaged in dispute with his brother, who, it is indicated, 
did not avoid controversy in words. Cain proceeded to blows, and, 
in his violence, killed his brother.” (P. I. pp. 52, 53.) 

Indeed, that Cain was no murderer in our English sense of 
that term is manifest from 
‘ the degree of favour, shewn by the Almighty to Cain,” (P. 55.) 
who merely cursed the ground for his sake, and condemned 
him to be a fugitive and a vagabond all the days of his life. 

Mr. Mitford next throws his protecting shield over 
Caiaphas and the Sanhedrim, and even Pilate himself, who 
must henceforth be crowned with civic wreaths, as the 
mildest, most upright, and conscientious of magistrates. 
Is Mr. Mitford serious in all this? or does he merely sport 
with our credulity ? 

He avers, that 
* the body alone was for Adam’s crime made perishable, and that, 
from God’s almighty justice, amends for the worthy, suffering here, 
were to be assuredly expected hereafter.” (P. I. p. 56.) 

‘Tn proportion then to the amount of temptation to sin obviously 
would be the merit of persevering in righteousness.” (P. 59.) 

Mr. Mitford is an avowed enemy to the general circula- 
tion of the Bible, on which subject he has favored us with 
a diatribe. Indeed, if he had been a contemporary with Ezra, 
or with those learned Fathers who collected into one , the 
writings of the New Testament, he would probably have 
taught them to prune the excrescences of Holy Writ. St. 
Matthew would not then have presumed to record the, mas- 
sacre of the infants by Herod—a fact which the judicious 
critic discredits, and discards as “furnishing nothing of. doc- 
trine,” and not feund in any one of the other three gospels,’ 
(P. IL. p. 16.) The ritual also which Moses prescribed is 
treated, with very cavalier disparagement. Its enactments 
are stated to be utterly unimportant, and its only purpose 
**to maintaim the separation between the Jewish people and the na- 
tions around them, and to try their patience and disposition to obe- 
dience.” (P. I. pp. 106, 107.) . ey 

The last six letters of the volume are the only part, from 
which much entertainment or instruction can be gleaned ; 
and even from this we must except the author’s strange as- 
cription of the “curse of Noah upon Canaan,” to that patri- 
arch’s abhorrence of the ‘‘ mystical religion :”’ and on the 
whole we earnestly recommend to the author, as he values 
his own credit or usefulness, to resume his suspended and 
valuable labours as an historian, but by all means to avoid 
the “ hazardous path of scriptural criticism.” 
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Art. XVII.—An Essay on the nature and design of Scripture 
Sacrifices: in which the theory of Archbishop Magee is 
controverted. By the late Rev. James Nicol, Minister of 


the Parish of Traquair, near Peebles. London: Hunter. 
1823. 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 408. 


Tne doctrine of the fall requires no other demonstra- 
tion than that which results from comparing the present 
conduct and condition of the species, with the revealed 
declaration that God created man upright. This fact once 
admitted, the necessity of an atonement and mediation is 
made apparent. The character of the appointed Mediator is 
a further and a most interesting question to an inquirer, 
thus far advanced in the discovery of his condition : and it is 
a question, the answer to which may he said to form the 
principal and almost the single subject of the Old and New 
Testaments. ‘The contradictory conclusions, to which never- 
theless men have come on this most vital point, is one 
of the most melancholy illustrations that can be adduced, of 
the doctrine, which we set out with asserting. 

On the divinity and atonement of Jesus Christ, the revealed 
Mediator, the statements of Waterland and Magee have never 
been overthrown, and consequently need no confirmation. 
We were a little surprised, therefore, to find a man hardy 
enough to announce in his title-page an open attack upon 
the latter. Mr. Nicol denies in toto every genuine notion of 
atonement and sanctification for sin, by the sacrifice of 
Christ. He views the orthodox doctrine on this subject, as 
“blasphemous.” Still he perpetually uses the terms of 
scripture, which assert that great truth, without appearing 
to feelin general any thing in their phraseology, which dis- 
concerts him. He also roundly denies, that the Old ‘Testa- 
ment dispensation was a “shadow of things to come,” of 
which the “ body is Christ.”” That text of the apostle Paul 
indeed gives him a little concern: but he professes to believe 
that its meaning is, not that the former things shadowed | 
forth the latter, but that they were comparatively so trifling 
as to be only like a shadow when compared with a substance. 
Nevertheless he allows, that the whole of the Mosaic ritual, — 
at least its sacrifices and more substantial parts, were 
shadows which pointed out a substance ; but insists, that the 
substance, to which they pointed, was not a substance to take 
place afterwards of the shadow ; but a substance then pre- 
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sent, namely, a pious state of mind, and an upright conduct, 
corresponding with their external resemblance. 

In order to justify God from the imputation of dealing 
hardly with his ancient people, in giving them ordinances 
“‘which were not good,’ and which led to nothing better, 
Mr. Nicol makes two observations, which he lays, as the foun- 
dation of his scheme. His first position consists in a gross 
disparagement of God’s ancient worthies. The second is a 
metaphysical error. 

In regard to his first position, Mr. Nicol admits that the 
Mosaic ceconomy, as disconnected with any future dispensa- 
tion of a superior character, was a very meagre, unprofitable, 
and burdensome system. But he tells us, that it was the best 
system of things, which the Jews could have, under their eir- 
cumstances ; that, from Adam to Christ, even Abraham, Isaae, 
Jacob, and the whole body of Old Testament saints, as well 
as the common people, were so perfectly weak and childish, 
and addicted to such superstitious fears, and predilections, as 
to be utterly incapable of profiting by a more mental and \spi- | 
ritual religion. He considers the excellency of character 
which appears in some of them, as effected by divine miracu- 
lous interference, and that, when left to the ordinary course of 
divine providence, | 
“they fell into those egregious follies and enormous vices, which 
stain their characters, and excite our astonishment. Abraham 
had even the meanness and the pusillanimity to allow his wife to be 
taken to the house of aman who did not even endeavor to conceal 
his designs, without the least attempt on her part to escape, or on his, 
to deliver her. By this he was reduced to the necessity of asserting a 
falshood ; for, notwithstanding his quibbling apology, it was nothing 
else. If we then lay aside prejudice, and judge impartially, we must 
admit that the intellectual and moral excellence, to which Adam, and 
Noah, and Lot, and Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the twelve 
Patriarchs, who laid the foundation of the Jewish dynasty, (attained) 
was high and dignified indeed, when compared with the state of those 
amongst whom they lived; yet still, many of their actions would 
not only cloud the character of Christians at the present day, but 
consign their names to deserved infamy.” (Pp. 22—25.) 

As Mr. Nicol has thought proper to single out Abraham, 
the “ Friend of God,” and “ Father of the faithful,’’ as a pe- | 
culiarly exceptionable character, we shall content ourselves 
here with alluding to this example alone, reserving our re- 
marks on the general subject of these worthies, till after we 
have noticed Mr. Nicol’s second position. The case of Abra- 
ham, however, is peculiarly worthy of regard, both as it res- 
pected his future prospects, and his personal conduct. The 
former is settled by Mr. Nicol in this general statement— 
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ih “The imperfect dispensation never did direct the eyes of a single 

a Jew in the sense of the orthodox to that better dispensation.” (P. 53.) 
Yet of this very man, our Lord himself says, ‘ Abraham 


rejoiced to see my day; and he saw it, and was glad.” Of 
his personal conduct, Mr. Nicol speaks even with contempt. 
He disdains this venerable patriarch as a man_ wicked 
enough to tell a “ falshood,” and weak enough to make 
a ‘ quibbling apology,” to conceal it. We shall make 
no apology for Abraham’s conduct. The Bible does not. But, 
as a whole character, we may fairly ask, where do we find 
| men even in the present day of light and knowledge, under 
Christian doctrine, and Christian hope, of more decided holi- 
| ness, more disinterested piety, and more heavenly minds ? 
And even with respect to his ‘‘ falshood and quibbling apo- 
logy,” sufficient, as Mr. Nicol conceives, to consign the 
w names of Christians to deserved infamy: will our Author’s 
rat own character shine by the side of it? The editor of Mr. Ni- 
| a col’s Essay has given a portion of his public history which is 
t. of some importance in the way of illustrating, how far the 
‘ “intellectual and moral” character of the ancients sunk be- 
" neath the superior perfection of ‘‘ modern” boasters. Will it 
then be believed, that the very man who thus speaks of Abra- 
| ham’s “‘ falshood,”’ as he chooses to call it, though it was lite- 
| rally a truth, (she was his sister, as he said,) should have been 
: for many years chargeable with the guilt of professing in his 
; public covenants what he really disbelieved, and what he 
: spent all his strength to overthrow? He even continued to 
4 his dying day to eat the bread of the church of Scotland, 


whose essential doctrines he here denounces, as blasphemy. 
The second point insisted on by this writer is, that these. 
people could not, from their “ intellectual and moral”’ de- 
gradation, profit by a more spiritual mode of instruction. He 
had largely endeavored to prove respecting this almost 
brutalized people, that 
‘since they could not rise to the contemplation of the happiness and 
misery of another world, (which is grossly untrue, sce Heb. xi. 35.) 
all that God could do, was to fix their attention and impress their 
hearts by temporal rewards and punishments.” (P. 28.) 


In answer to an objection, that God 


** instead of adopting for their improvement such means, as to minds 
more enlightened must appear weak and beggarly, ought rather to 
have exalted their intellectual and moral powers to a capacity of per- 
ceiving truth in all its native majesty, and of aspiring after moral 
hid excellence from a conviction of its intrinsic beauty and dignity;” 
(P. 29.) 
| he tells us, that the objection rests upon a principle “ false” 
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in'theory, and impossible in practice. We certainly do not 
perceive, how Mr. Nicol has proved the principle false, 
when he tells us, that, if God would use means to make 
creatures 
“absolutely worthy of his regard, he must exalt them to an equality 
with himself.” (P. 30.) 
But we think we do comprehend the following passage on 
the impracticability of the principle above stated. He says ; 
“T have, however, hac occasion to prove in another work, that to 
lead creatures to the possession of moral excellence by any but moral 
means, really involves in it a contradiction. That the natural powers 
and capacities of creatures may, without their own choice, beincreased 
by God, according to his pleasure, is evident; but let them be in- 
creased as much as can be supposed, the creatures themselves are 
still as destitute of virtue or moral’ soodness, as they were before. 
Virtue or moral goodness, must begin and terminate with the beginuing 
and the termination of the volition of the agent, to be virtuous or 
morally good.” (P. 30.) 
This paragraph in the first place supposes, that “ intellee- 
endowments afford the possessor no advantage, but 
leave him as destitute of moral excellence, and (it would 
seem) of the probability of attaining it, as those who are not 
so endowed. But this, though in some respects true, is at, 
issue with the preceding proposition, which ascribes the 
incapacity of the Jews to profit by spiritual and intellectual 
instruction, to their barbarity and ignorance. == 
“2. It denies the influence of the Holy Spirit, and his’ 
yA pen upon the heart; for all such operations are of & 
different nature from “ moral means,” though they may be 


communicated through them. What then becomes 0 re- - 


generation, being born of God, and renewed in righteousness 
and true holiness? or of Christ’s promise to send his spirit, 
to'give repentance to his disciples, and to work in them the, 
“work of faith with power ?”’ 
3. This notion would destroy the virtue of those, whd aré 
created or born holy. ‘Therefore neither Adam, who Was 
“created after the image of God,” nor Samuel, Jeremiah, and 
John the Baptist, who were sanctified from the womb, could be, 
virtuous till after a due course of years of discretion, when 
they became virtuous by “ their own choice.” | | 
‘4. This notion would leave it utterly impossible, that virtue 
should ever be attained. For, if creatures must choose to be’ 
virtuous, before they can possess any “ moral goodness ;’" it 
is certain they never can possess it. That every being chooses 
virtue, when he is possessed of it, is true. But how is a being 


void of virtue, to choose virtue? The common sense of all, 


mankind is, that a choice, which is not a virtuous choice, is of 
VOL, XXII, NO. XLV. 
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no value. But no man can make a virtuous choice without 
virtue ; and no man can have virtue, before it be given him, 
A man destitute of “ moral goodness,’’ cannot exercise in 
his choice any moral goodness ; for he cannot exercise what 
he does not possess. Such an one then cannot exercise any 
disposition or love towards virtue or moral goodness. For a 
love to virtue is a virtuous love, and a disposition to moral 
goodness is a good moral disposition ; which is all at variance 
with the supposition, that the person is void of moral good- 
ness. The 13th article of the Church of England has placed 
this subject in a very clear and decisive point of view. 
“Works, done before the grace of Christ and the inspiration 
of his spirit, are not pleasant to God, forasmuch as they 
spring not of faith in Jesus Christ, neither do they make 
men meet to receive grace, or (as the school authors say) 
deserve grace of congruity ; yea rather, for that they are not 
done, as God has willed and commanded them to be done 
we doubt not but they have the nature of sin.” 

5. This argument would make “ virtue’? and ‘“ moral 
goodness”’ to consist, not in moral goodness itself, but in the 
choice of it, a choice, which does not arise out of a good 
moral principle, nor has any relation to it. 

But we have not yet done with the two notable arguments, 
which, like two gigantic pillars, Mr. Nicol erects, as another 
Haman, fifty cubits high, to execute not Mordecai only, but 
* all the Jews.”” Weare greatly mistaken, if another purpose 
may not be served by this erection, as little dreamt of by the 
author, as by Haman of old. Let the reader remember these 
two grand positions are, 1. That the “ intellectual and moral”’ 
incompetency of the ancients rendered them incapable of 
profiting by a spiritual religion ; which rendered it necessary, 
that they should be instructed by such “ carnal ordinances” 
as“ strike the senses;”’ 2. that virtue cannot by any pos- 
sibility be induced or encouraged by any but “ moral means.” 
Therefore any other means of improving this incorrigible 
race would have destroyed their own intention. 

Now then let us just glance over the Old Testament, and 
see, whether these representations be not as unjust in point 
of fact as they are absurd in theory. To say nothing of 
Adam, or of Enoch, what must we think of Moses, the man 
of God, who was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians ? 
Was he a man of weak intellect, or of immoral principles ? 
Did he eat the bread of the Egyptian court, after he had “ lift 
up his heel against it ?”’ Or did he shew himself incapable 
of profiting by a “ spiritual religion,’’ when he chose “rather 
to suffer affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season?” Was hea man 
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“upon whom the Christian dispensation would have been entirely 
lost,” (P. 32.) 
when he “‘esteemed the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt?’ Did he prove, that he 
“ could not rise to the contemplation of the happiness and misery of 
another world,” (P. 28.) 
when he forsook all the glories of Egypt, because “ he had 
respect unto the recompence of reward,” and, with Abraham 
his father, “ looked fora city, which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God?’’ And what will be said of the 
weakness and folly of David and Solomon, the latter of whom 
gave his mind to “ wisdom, justice, judgment, and equity ;’”’ 
whose instruction is calculated to “ give subtlety to the 
simple, and to the young man knowledge and discretion ; ”’ 
whose philosophy extended from the “cedar of Lebanon to 
the hyssop on the wall;’’ whose wisdom and whose polity, 
civil and domestic, were the admiration of that age and of 
all succeeding ones? What must be the judgment we form 
of Daniel, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, men “ skilful 
inall wisdom, and cunning in knowledge, and understanding 
science,’ men, Whom the “ king of Babylon found ten times 
better than all the magicians and astrologers, that were in all 
his realm, in all matters of wisdom and understanding?” 
Or how shall we dare to undervalue the moral character of 
men, who, rather than commit sin with the multitude, sub- 
mitted to the fiery furnace and the lions’ den? ‘The pre- 
sidents and princes sought to find occasion against Daniel 
concerning the kingdom ; but they could find none occasion, 
nor fault ; furasmuch as he was faithful, neither was. there any 
error or fault found in him.’’ And what shall we say of the 
literary incapacity of the authors of the Book of Job, or of 
the sixteen Prophets, especially of the sublime Isaiah? What 
was the testimony of Sir William Jones respecting those 
writers and their writings ? tea | 

We have no objection to this author’s replying to these 
facts of the wisdom and piety of the ancients—that they 
owed both to the peculiar, perhaps “ miraculous displays of 
divine wisdom and power” (P.24) in their favour. For this 
reply admits the facts of their wisdom and piety, and thus 
overthrows his first position, that they were almost wholl 
incapable of either. If moreover their mental and mora 
excellence was owing to the Almighty’s peculiar or mira- 
culous attention to them, this subverts his second principle, 
that only “ moral means” can operate towards the advance- 
ment of virtue. 
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_ There is one more observation on this part of Mr. Nicol’s 
essay, which we cannot pass over. He speaks — it 
“ of the ridiculous rites of idolatry, as the growth of an ignorant rather 
than ofa wicked age.” (P.60) hay 
How then did it happen, that the Greeks, who in their 
highest seats of learning and refinement “ sought after 
wisdom,” were quite as great idolaters as those, whom-they 
denominated barbarians ? 


Having disposed of Mr. Nicol’s twofundamental principles, 
which lie at the basis of his theory, we must now pay a little 
attention to the theory itself. To analyse and point out the 
errors, which run through the whole texture of his book, 
would lead us far beyond the usual space allotted to a review. 
Instead therefore of following the author through all his 
ramblings, we shall endeavor to concentrate the substance 
of his essay in the three following positions ; which indeed 
run through the whole essay, and are the main points aimed 
in every part; first, that the old-testament sacrifices sym- 
bolized the temper and conduct of the offerer, and not any 
distant and future events; secondly, that the old-testament 
persons and services did not typify the person, offices, and 
blessings of Jesus Christ ; thirdly, that even Christ’s sacrifice 
only adumbrated the spirit and temper, required of his 
followers, while it made no atonement whatever for their sins. 

Mr. Nicol supports these positions with an ingenuity and 
zeal which would do honour to a better cause. To answer 
all his interpretations, criticisms, and allegations upon each 
of them would in fact be to answer the whole book. We 
can only attempt briefly, though we shall hope demonstra- 
tively to establish, first, that the old-testament sacrifices 
symbolize more than the temper and conduct of the offering ; 
secondly, that Christ and his offices were unquestionably 
typified by the old-testament dispensation; and_ thirdly, 
that Christ’s righteous life and meritorious death implied and 
effected more than is implied in a mere example. 

First then, the primary position of Mr. Nicol is, that the 
ancient sacrifices symbolized the temper and conduct of the 
offerer, and had not any typical reference to future persons 
and events. We shall let Mr. Nicol speak for himself upon 
this point. He writes, as follows— 

The great end which God appears to me to have had in view, 
when he appointed sacrifices, was, in a symbolical manner, to 
give the offerer information of the temper and conduct, which it 


was necessary for him to display, in order that he might be a 
proper object of divine benevolence and mercy, and be qualified for’ a 
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nobler state of existence. Hence it follows, that these symbols ought 
to have been different, both in the names which have been imposed 
upon them, and in the rites which attended their immolation, that they 
might properly represent the different dispositions which animate the 
heart, and the different virtues which dignify the character. Agreeably 
to this observation, I apprehend, it is evident, that the sin-offering was 
appointed to be a symbol of the offerer’s devoting sin to death—the 
burnt-offering, of his devoting himself to the service of God—and the 
peace-offering, of the peace and happiness which he afterwards 
enjoyed. The first, then, represented his sanctification, or his being 
dead to sin—the second, his justification, or his being alive to righ- 
teousness—and the third, that tranquillity and joy which he must have 
experienced, who in the scriptural sense of these words, was thus sanc- 
tified and justified—in whom the body of sin was destroyed, and in 
whom the life of Jesus was manifested. Hence the great intention of 
these symbols was fulfilled in the Jews, and terminated in their own 
improvement. Hence, instead of being appointed to direct their views 
to the dispensation of Christ, they were appointed to direct their views 
to the moral or spiritual part of their own dispensation. And hence, 
instead of informing them, that they were to look to the sacrifice which 
Christ was afterward to offer to God, in order to procure for them the 
pardon of their sins, and the acceptance of their persons; they in- 
formed them, that upon their ‘ putting sin to death,’ their sin would 
be forgiven; that upon their ‘offering up of themselves living sa- 
crifices to God,’ God would accept of them; and that upon their 
‘ceasing to do evil, and learning to do well,’ peace and happiness 
would be their portion. : 
“That this account of sacrifices, though entirely new, is perfectly 
consistent with the moral attributes of God, and with the nature of the 
Mosaic ceconomy, every person must at once perceive. As the minds 
of the Jews were so rude and ignorant, as to be unable to profit by 
a pure and spiritual religion, the supreme Being, in condescension 
to their weakness, appointed external ceremonies to assist their 
understanding in the conception of moral duty, and to remind them 
centinually of the necessity of performing it. It was necessary to 
throw the veil of ceremonies over the moral part of the Jewish dispen- 
sation, to make it a proper object of sight to the Jews, whose weak 
and diseased eyes were unable to look upon it in all its dazzling 
splendour.” Pp. 175—177.) 
The design of the whole Essay is here laid open. But our 
immediate business is with the design of the sacrifices. 
These, Mr. Nicol tells us, were symbolical of the temper and 
conduct of the offerers, and were not appointed to direct their 
views to the dispensation of Christ. There are two points in 
this Author’s position; namely, what the ancient: sacrifices 
did symbolize, and v::i they did not. They did symbolize 
the internal disposition of the offerers. ‘They, did not symbo- 
lize any thing further. buavez 

We must here advertize the reader, that Mr. Nicol is often 
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evangelical in his language, and socinian in his principles, 
Like a genuine sophist, he is at vast pains to prove a point, 
which his opponents receive as well as himself; and then he 
takes care to have it understood that he has gained his point 
against them. For instance; Mr. Nicol all along secretly 
implies in his arguing, that it is the same thing to say, the 
sacrifices directed the Jews to the moral or spiritual part 
of their own dispensation, as to say, they did not direct their 
view to the dispensation of Christ. | | 
We do not intend to wade through the sea of bloody and 
unbloody sacrifices, to shew wherein we differ and wherein 
‘we agree with the many ingenious turns and glosses of this 
artful writer. Suffice it to say, that, without pledging our- 
selves to adopt the interpretation of Mr. Nicol, in any parti- 
cular sacrifice (and in almost all we should be obliged more 
or less to express our dissent,) we nevertheless adopt and 
believe both these positions ; namely, that the Jewish sacri- 
fices in their spiritual import did “ direct their view to the 
dispensation of Christ,’’ and also that the “ Supreme Being 
appointed external ceremonies to assist their understanding 
in the conception of moral duty.’’ We view these two points 
which Mr. Nicol has set in opposition to each other, not only 
as compatible but as essentially united ; not only as things 
which may possibly both be true, but as necessarily forming 
one grand whole; and that any scheme of religion would be 
essentially defective which did not embrace them both. The 
sacrifice of Christ is doubtless the grand object of a believer's 
desires and expectations ; but conformity to him in heart and 
life is the necessary result of faith in his blood. And what- 
ever points out the nature and necessity of that divine medium 
of our acceptance, points out also, either directly or by con- 
sequence, the spirit and conduct of those who receive him. 
Were then any pious Jew required to view, in his offering, 
the meekness and love of Christ, as led “like a lamb to the 
slaughter,” to make an atonement for his sin; he was surely 
by the very same scene led to view his sin as odious, his 
‘Saviour as the object of faith, love, and imitation ; and to see 
that his professions, in thus approaching God in the way of 
his appointment, must, to be accepted, be sincere, holy, 
and spiritual. When therefore Mr. Nicol triumphs. in, his 
having demonstrated, that the ancient sacrifices adumbrated 
(or rather perhaps implied) the internal disposition and 
external conduct, required of the persons who offered those 
sacrifices, he might have spared his exultation; for he 
has proved nothing more than the orthodox believe as 
well as himself. Whatever vanity Mr. Nicol might feel in 
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supposing that this “ account of sacrifices”’ is “ entirely new,” 
it may be new in the Socinian school—it may be new, when 
considered as the whole, which the sacrifices import,—but we 
can assure him it is far from being new among pious, ortho- 
dox, and evangelical divines. Few of these would. refuse 
their assent to Mr. Scott’s statement.—“ In general, all the 
sacrifices in various ways typified Christ, and also shadowed 
out the believer’s duty, character, privilege, and communion 
with God.” (Notes on Levit. i. 1, 2.) 

As a great deal of this essay is spent in elaborating in every 
way, and under every sort of sacrifice upon which it: treats, 
this grand truth which nobody disbelieves, it is quite clear 
that much of the writer’s labour goes for nothing. Fer he 
might just as well have employed his talents in opposing, as 
many have done, the divinity of Christ, by proving his hu- 
manity, as attempted to disprove the use of sacrifices in sym- 
bolizing the Saviour, by shewing that they pointed out the 
offerer’'s duty. Having duly. settled this point, we may be 
sparing in our notice of the author’s criticisms, as they 
mostly tend only to prove the above sentiment. Had he in- 
tended his arguments to bear upon the subject, he should 
have proved that the sacrifices typified the believer’s duty, 
and privileges, and that they typified nothing more. 

- When therefore Mr. Nicol informs us that the Hebrew verb, 
m>y, from which is derived my, the term used for the burnt 
offering, signifies to ascend, he only tells us what is well 
known, and what is nothing to his purpose, because his 
gloss upon it, that the offering was so designated from: the 
ascent of the offerer’s affections to God, and not from the 
ascent of the flame and smoke of the burning: victim, is 
perfectly gratuitous. St. Paul translates this term, nw 
into Greek, by “Acxavrwua, a whole-burnt-offering.” (Heb. 
x. 6. 8.) | 

Many similar observations might be made on his cri- 
ticisms upon the original languages. We must not, how- 
ever, wholly pass by.his representation, or rather mis- 
representation of sir in the sin-offering and its accompa- 
niments: for, if it shall appear, that atonement and the 
forgiveness of sin were an essential part of the design and 


effect of the sacrifices, Mr.Nicol’s system sinks, to rise no 


more. 

This point, then, properly respects what we may call the 
second clause of Mr. Nicol’s account of the nature of sacri- 
fices. His theory is, that the sacrifices adumbrated the 
temper and conduct of the offerer; but it admits of their 
adumbrating nothing more. Now it is perfectly certain, if 
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language have any meaning, that the offering was to precure 
the forgiveness of sins to the offerer, and not merely to point 
out his duty. Weare sorry that we cannot do all the justice 
to this subject, which its importance deserves. But, as it isa 
turning point with this author, we must not dismiss it 
without some observations. Mr. Nicol labors very hard to 
prove, that the term, ™xwr, which signifies sin, and is also 
the word used for the sin-offering, represents the sin of the 
offerer, not the offerer himself; and that, when the victim 
was slain, which represented sin, it shewed the offender, that 
he should put to death his sin: and thus he would merge all 
ideas of atonement in the destruction of sin. Many passages 
are referred to with a view of corroborating this interpreta- 
tion : such as the following ; “ the seven ears are seven years,” 
** the three baskets are three days,” “ the ten horns are ten 
kings ;’’ and above all, our Saviour’s words respecting the 
eucharistical bread—“ this is my body.”’ Mr. Nicol argues, 
that our Lord’s meaning is—‘ This bread represents . my 
body.’’ And this he applies to the sin-offering—“ This repre- 
sents the sin of the people,’ &c. and he quotes Archbishop 
Magee, as admitting, that : 
‘* the use of the word, sin, for a sin-offering, is so familiar, that it can 
scarcely be necessary to adduce instances in proof of it.” (P.183, 184.) 

It is acknowledged on all hands doubtless, that the term 
‘sin’ is put for ‘ sin-offering.’ And Mr. Nicol does not dis- 
approve of its being so translated; the context being the true 
guide for this purpose. This then being confessed, it becomes 
now the question, what is the meaning of sin-offering, for 
which the word sin is used. The same question might arise 
respecting the burnt-offering and the peace-offering, &c. 
for though the corban be a general term for gift or offering, 
yet, when any specific offering, as the sin-offering, the peace- 
offering, the burnt-offering, is intended, the word sin is used, 
but the term for offering is omitted. What then is its mean- 
ing? Will the word, sin, of itself, give us the proper notion? 
Sin-offering must mean an offering for or on account of sin. 
This Mr. Nicol would probably admit. But then he contends, 
that this offering for sin, is an emblem of sin,. and the 
death of the victim an emblem of the death of sin. But will 
the analogy of language bear him out in this point? Does 
the term, sin, always hold such a definite meaning as to enforce 
upon us this interpretation? As the sin-offering must mean 
an offering for sin, the question still returns, could it not be 
called sin on other grounds, than that of its representing sin? 
And will not ap examination of this matter rather compel us 
to adopt the notion, that the sin-offering must certainly 
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represent the sinuer, not-his sin? The sin-offering might 
be called sin, because sin made it necessary, because it was 
offered on’ account of sin, because it was to atone for and 
put away sin. -It is perfectly clear, that in scripture some 
things are called, sin, or denominated by the term, sin, 
which are not ‘so called because they represented sin: 
For instance ; the term, sin, when it personifies or desig- 
nates something else, is put for the instrument, for the effect, 
for the substitute, and sd forth. It is put for the instru- 
ment, as when Moses says (Deut. ix. 21.) of Aaron’s 
golden calf; “I took your sin, the calf which ye had 
made.” Itis certain, that this calf was not called sin; because 
it represented their sin; for it represented their God. But 
it was the instrument of their sin. It is also put for the effect 
of sin, or the punishment of it, as—*‘ your sin will find you 
out,” (Num. xxxii. 23.) That is, the effect or punishment of 
your sin will overtake you.” ‘Thirdly it is used for the 
sinner’s substitute. Respecting Christ St. Paul says—* He 
made him to be sin for us who knew no sin.” Will Mr. 
Nicol say here, that Christ was called sin, because he repre- 
sented our sin? That would be monstrous. Further, in 
some other cases it is perfectly certain, that the victim 
was a substitute or representative of the person. When 
Abraham was restrained from actually sacrificing Isaac, he 
saw aram, caught in a thicket by his horns; and he “ took 
the ram, and offered him up for a burnt-offering in the stead 
of his son.’ It cannot with any honesty be denied, that 
Christ was truly made sin, (that isasacrifice for sin,) “ instead” 
of sinners, any more than it can be denied, that the ram was 
offered by Abraham “ in the stead of his son.” This is per- 
fectly consonant with the prophetic description—“ Messiah 
shall be cut off, but not for himself.”’—* Thou shalt make his 
soul an offering for sin.’’-—“ He shall give his life a ransom 
for many.’’—* He died, the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us to God.” | ewe 

‘Suppose, however, with the view of getting into close 
contact with this writer, we were for the sake of argument 
to admit this maxim! We should still contend that Mr. 
Nicol had here again only got one part of the truth. If 
the death of the victim represented or adumbrated the death 
of sin; it must have adumbrated the whole of sin, or what- 
ever belongs to the nature and character of sin. But if the 
victim by its death, adumbrated the death of sin, the wliolé 
of sin, sin in its essence and amplitude, we shall find no 
difficulty in overthrowing Mr. Nicol’s conclusion from his 
own premises. 
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If we.only ask ourselves, what is sin? we shall immediately 
perceive the imperfection of Mr. Nicol’s theory. Sin is the 
‘transgression of the law.” It is a wrong doing. Itisa 
fault. There is then guilt in transgression. It is not only 
an evil in the sinner, but an offence against law, an infringe- 
ment of justice. The offender therefore is amenable to the 
law. He stands charged with guilt. This indeed is the 
main point which the law regards. If then the sin-offering 
put away sin, or adumbrate the déstruction of sin, it is quite 
certain that it must put away guilt, or adumbrate the de- 
struction of guilt. Then, if it be “ impossible that the blood 
of bulls and of goats could take away sin,” their blood must 
have represented the blood of the “Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” This consequence is 
inevitable. For the offering of sacrifices guilt is always 
made an essential part of the consideration, because forgive- 
ness, which respects the guilt of sin, is always particularly 
recorded, as the effect of the offering. 

. Let us collate a few passages of holy writ, in which this 


4. | matter is directly treated! Mr. Nicol’s scheme admits, 
aa from its poverty anderror, only one object in the sin-offering, 
a viz..sin: and only one branch of sin, its power or pollution, 


4 without embracing its other essential characteristic, guilt. 
| The burnt-offering, (he teaches us) only regards the offerer’s 


devotedness toGod: for © | 
“‘ in the: burnt-offering there was no reference made to sin:” (P. 236.) 
and lastly, he contends that the, peace-offering denoted 
“‘ the tranquillity, the happiness of those, who have presented to 
God their sin-offering, and their burnt-offering ; who have ‘ ceased to 
do evil, and learned to do well.’” (P. 238.) 

These three kinds of offerings Mr. Nicol makes the sub- 
stance of his scheme, as embracing all. the essential parts of 
the believer’s duty. And let it be particularly regarded by 
the reader, that, as the entire propriety and utility of the 
sacrifices centre in this meaning and this application of them, 
this meaning must correspond with the history of their for- 
mation. The several sacrificcs must point out that, and only 
that, for which Mr. Nicol contends they were expressly and 
solely established. That is, they must not intermix their 
design, nor interfere with each other’s office. The sin- 
offering must symbolize only the destruction of sin, and not 
the offerer’s devotedness to God; the burnt-offering must 
represent only the offerer’s devotedness and must have no 
reference whatever to sin; and the peace-offering must have 
no respect to either, but solely point out the peace and hap- 
piness of the offerer. This is of the essence of Mr. Nicol’s 
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system throughout his whole discussion. If these fail, the 
whole fails; for the foundation is laid in them. Now in 
examining this subject, with Mr. Nicol*s. scheme before us, 
we shall find that his notions are erroneous in every part. 
First, with respect to the sin-offering. We must be care- 
ful here not to suffer the ingenuity and declamation of the 
author to draw us from the precise point to be contemplated ; 
which (let it never be forgotten !) is, that the sin-offering has 
reference only to the destruction of sin. It could not then 
have any thing in common with the burnt-offering, which 
was to represent devotedness to God. It was not to be 
offered on the same altar, or (according to Mr. Nicol,) even 
with the same “ qualities of the heart.” (P. 228.) The same 
altar, take notice! This is that which distinguishes the burnt- 
offering from the sin-offering. If any part therefore of the 
sin-offering be burnt on the same altar, and not without the 
camp, (which is the distinguishing character of the sin- 
offering,) the scheme is broken, and the theory destroyed. 
Now then, the reader will see, that this scheme fails in the 
very first instance, and overthrows and subverts itself. For 
the truth is, that, though the sin-offering and burnt-offering 
had each their respective peculiarities, they were literally 
intermingled in their essential characters. For, notwith- 
standing the body of the sin-offering was “ burnt without 
the camp,”-which (Mr. Nicol says,): was to mark, that the 
offerer was 
‘“‘not only to confess his sin, and to devote it to death, not only to 


shed its blood, to extinguish its very life and spirit, but to remove 
its dead carease from his dwelling, as an object of abhorrence, and 


to consume it with an utter destruction ;” (P. 227.) a te 
yet the “fat’’ and some of the internal parts of the victim 
were actually to be burnt upon the altar of burnt-offering ; 
and part of the blood was to be put upon the same altar 
with that of the burnt-offering. ‘This is exactly recorded 
of the sin-offering, by Moses. ‘And thou shalt take of the 
blood of the bullock, and put it on the horns of the altar ; 
and thou shalt take all the fat that covereth the inwards, and 
the caul that is above the liver, and the two kidneys, and the 
fat that is upon them, and burn them upon the altar. But the 
flesh of the bullock, and his skin, and his dung, shalt thou 
burn without the camp : it is a sin-offering.” (Ex. xxix, 13, 
14.) Thus then, we see, in spite of all the ingenuity of Mr. 
Nicol, that the sin-offering is itself partly a burnt-offering, 
which is utterly destructive of his scheme, in the first step. 
Secondly, the burnt-offering, also, to the utter con usion 
of Mr. Nicol’s theory, actually partook of the nature of a sin- 
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offering ; and though this author is bold enough many times 
to repeat that it had ‘no reference to sin,’ and it would be 
wholly inconsistent with his theory that it should have any 
reference to sin, yet it is expressly declared by God himself, 
respecting the “burnt-offering,” that, “it shall be accepted 
for him to make atonement for him;”’’ viz. for the offerer. 
(Lev. i. 4.) The trespass-offering, moreover, which was of 
the character of a sin-offering, (“as the sin-offering is, so is 
the trespass-oflfering ; there is one law for them,’’—(Lev. vii. 
7.) was in part expressly commanded to be made a burnt- 
offering ; “the priest shall burn certain parts of it upon the 
altur for an offering made by fire unto the Lord : it is a ¢tres- 
pass-offering.” (Lev. vii. 5.) If moreover we examine the 
practical purposes for which holy men of God made use of 
the burnt-offering, we shall find that they were literally ex- 
piatory and piacular. For instance, Job ‘offered burnt- 
offerings according to the number”’ of his children: and he 
gives us this express reason for what he did,—‘“‘ It may be, 
that my sons have sinned.” ‘“ Thus did Job continually,” 
chap. i. 5. See the same process in chap, xlii. 8. ? 
Thirdly, even the peace-offering, which according to Mr. 
Nicol’s theory, should not only have “no reference to sin,” but 
no relation to the burnt-offering, because the burnt-offering 
was to represent the offerer’s devotedness to God, but the peace-. 
offering was to represent an entirely different thing, namely, 
his peace of mind, and personal enjoyment, was only available 
to the sinner’s comfort through the medium of a sacrifice. 
and burnt-offering. “ If his offering for a sacrifice of peace- 
offering be a goat, then he shall offer it before the Lord;. 
and he shall lay his hand upon the head of it, and kill it be- 
fore the tabernacle of the congregation ; and the sons of Aaron 
shall sprinkle the blood thereof upon the altar round about: 
and he shall offer thereof his offering, even an offering, made 
by fire unto the Lord; the fat that covereth the inwards and 
all the fat that is upon the inwards, &c. shall he take away;_ 
and the priest shall burn them upon the altar. It is the 
food of the offering, made by fire, for a sweet savour. All 
the fat is the Lord’s.”” (Lev. iii. 12—16.) Fs 
Thus we perceive that every one of these offerings, re- 
specting which Mr. Nicol’s theory makes it essential that. 
they should have nothing in common, participates of the. 
character of every other, so that the very form and structure 
of this “new” invention is literally “rent in twain from the 
top tothe bottom.’ Mr. Nicol was quite aware of this difficulty ; 


for he acknowledges, that in relation to the fat and the reins, 
which (he says) 
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‘* were emphatically called the bread of the sacrifices, or, more pro 
perly the bread of God,” (P. 242.) 
both the sir-offering and the peace-offering actually 
‘‘ partook of the nature of a burnt-offering.” (P. 245.) 
Although the sin-offering, according to his theory, represents 
sin, not the sinner, not his affections or devotedness to God: 
yet he adds, that 
“ in every sacrifice, these paris of the victim were emblematic of the 
desire, the intention, and the conduct, of the offerer.” (P. 246.) : 

‘Another thing, ‘equally destructive to his theory, and much 
more important as it respects the present discussion, is, that 
the atonement and forgiveness of sins are universally con- 
nected with the sacrifices. Even the burnt-offering, which 
(Mr. Nicol declares) had “no reference to sin,” is, in the 
words we have quoted from Lev. i. 4. , expressly declared to 
be accepted for the offerer to make an atonement for him. It 
need only be mentioned here, that the two points, reformation 
of the offender, and atonement for his sin, are so united in the 
divine record, that no art of man can separate them—“ with- 
out shedding of blood there is no remission.” If we give 
one instance out of a dozen, it will be enough. We beg the 

reader to mark the perpetual association of the sin, the guilt, 
the priest, the sacrifice, the atonement, the forgiveness. 
“If,” says the divine record, “‘the whole congregation of 
Israel sin through ignorance, and are guilty, when the sin 
is known, then the congregation shall offer a young bullock 
for the sin, and bring him before the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation ; and the priest shall make an atonement for them, 
and it shall be forgiven them.’’—The same process is repeated 
for the ruler; and it is closed with the same emphatic 
language—“ The priest shall make an atonement for him as 
concerning his sin, and it shall be forgiven him.” This | 
ceremony is also repeated for any of the ‘‘ common people ;’ p 
and the same is always the conclusion.— The priest shall 
make an atonement for his sin, that he has committed, and it 
shall be forgiven him.” Again, “Ifa soul sin, though he 
wist it not, yet is he guilty, and shall bear his iniquity; and 
he shall bring a ram, and the priest shall make an atonement 
for him concerning his ignorance, wherein he erred and wist 
it not, andit shall be forgiven him. Itis a trespass-offering. 
He hath certainly trespassed against the Lord.” (Lev. iv. v.) 
In the next chapter again, reformation, by restitution to the 
person injured, is joined with an “ offering unto the Lord,” for 
an atonement ; by which the very life of Mr. Nicol’s system 
is destroyed. 

We cannot dwell upon the numberless circumstances, all 
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absolutely in contravention of this novel theory, which mect 
us in all these quotations. But we perceive, that guilt is every 
where supposed to be contracted ; and the removal of guilt, 
in order to the forgiveness of sin, is the grand end in every 
one of these examples. The removal of guilt is by an atone- 
ment. But how is this effected? For the offerer does not make 
the atonement; which on Mr. Nicol’s theory he ought to 
do, and that not by piacular sacrifices, but by his own refor- 
mation, But there is a combination of circumstances, the 
victim, the priest, the altar, the sprinkled blood, the burnt 
flesh and fat, the offering made to God; the Almighty smells 
a sweet savour, and accepts the sacrifice ; the priest is the 
mediator between the sinner and his offended Creator ; the 
victim is clearly the substitute, suffering in the offender’s 
stead ; while his act in bringing the offering, and the blood, 
which is sprinkled upon the altar, which altar, as Mr. Nicol 
admits, symbolizes the heart of the offender, imply his re- 
pentance of sin, and his hope to be forgiven and accepted 
through this appointed medium. Thus the atonement is 
made ; the sin is forgiven; and the repentant sinner is re- 
ceived into favour. Even in the peace-offering there is no 
communion with God, but by a victim first suffering. This 
is the universal medium of approach to God. “Through him 
we all have access by one spirit unto the Father.” 

When Mr. Nicol argues, that the command, that all vic- 
tims should be without blemish, symbolized the perfection 
of character, which God required in those, who offered them, 
and at the same time denies all reference to the spotless 
Lamb of God, as the only perfect sacrifice ; he shews, how 
little he understood either of the nature of sin, or of the 
difficulty, that he is hereby throwing in the way of the 
acceptance and salvation of sinners. Gloomy indeed must 
be that man’s prospect, who thus contemplates his guilt 
and his obligation, without being permitted to take refuge 
in an all-perfect Saviour, who has magnified the law and 
made it honorable by his obedience and sufferings for men ; 
for he can only in that case contemplate a command of repa-. 
ration for the past, and of obedience for the future, which no 
man ever has afforded, or ever can afford. 

We cannot find room for any discussion relative to the 
scape-goat, which is precisely of a piece with the rest of his 
interpretations. Mr. Nicol cannot discover even the semblance 
of atonement or substitution in any or all the Jewish sacri- 
fices. ‘The several acts of laying their hands upon the head 
of the victim, confessing their sins over him, and then slaying 
the victim, only represented, according to Mr. Nicol’s creed, . 
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the offerer’s determination to kill sin, and did not in the least 
adumbrate the transfer of his own guilt and punishment to 
the animal. ih 

Mr. Nicol is inconsistent in every point. He finds great 
fault with the orthodox for making. all the sacrifices termi- 
nate in Christ, and thereby only meaning one thing. But this 
is literally applicable to hisown scheme. In referring the 
sacrifices to the person, offices, and grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, every thing and all things are substantially repre- 
sented by them. But by making all the sacrifices refer to the 
disposition of the offerer, Mr. Nicol not only confines them 
all to one object, namely, the offerer, but to one branch only 
of what concerns him, viz. his temper of mind. thee 

Before we proceed to the next particular, we must notice 
one more daring criticism of Mr. Nicol. He has occupied 
eleven pages in an inquiry into the meaning of the word, 
laaeryoov, Which iss employed by the seventy for “ merey~ 
seat,” and is translated in the Epistle to the Hebrews and to 
the Romans “ mercy-seat,” and “ propitiation.”’' He con- 
tends, that, as )Aacrypicy is a translation of mp2, and np» is 
derived from 153, and as according to some Critics the origi- 
nal meaning of 15> is to cover, it must signify, not, ‘as the 
analogy of construction would seem to demand, the covering, 
but the place of covering; whence he infers that, as the 
“law of commandments” was kept in the ark, which was 
covered by the mercy-seat, the mercy-seat intimated, ‘that 
the mode of covering was by keeping the commandments, and, 
“‘ that if ever men are covered with the robes of holiness and righteous- 
ness, it must be by obedience to this law.” (P. 108.) 


And with this view he wishes to substitute the term “ Recti- | 


tudory” for mercy-seat. From the whole of this criticism it 
will be instantly seen that it is only a fetch to get rid,:at all 
events, of a term which so pointedly refers to Christ as the 

Suppose ‘we admit, that the Hebrew verb 153 signifies lite-. 
rally to cover, it means metaphorically, as must be allowed 
on all hands; to cover sin. Junius renders the Hebrew mps, 
which is first used in Ex. xxv. 17, for the lid of theark; a 
“ propitiatory covering.” And Schleusner and Leigh, and:all 
our best biblical critics, assure us that the. corresponding 
Greek verb always signifies to expiate, to appease by sacri-~ 
fices, or, that God is propitious in consequence of am atone- 
ment for sin. _ But our limits and design will not admit: of 
our pursuing criticisms of this nature. Our business here is 
not to instruct the learned. The Greek word, }Aacrapov, and 
others from the same root, are found, we believe, only im the 
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following six places in the New Testament. We print the 
English words, which correspond with the original, in italics. 
“‘ God be merciful to me, a sinner ;”” (Luke xviii. 13.) “ That 
he might be a merciful and faithful High Priest in things 
pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the ~ 
people ;” (Heb. ii. 17.) “ Whom God has set forth to. be a 
propitiation through faith in his blood.” (Rom. iii. 25.) 
‘And over it the cherubims of glory shadowing the mercy- 
seat; (Heb. ix. 5.) “And He is the propitiation for our 
sins ;”’ (1 John ii. 2.) “Herein is love, not that we loved 
God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitia- 
tion for our sins.” (1 John iv. 10.) Let the English reader try 
to’ substitute for the words in Italics Mr. Nicol’s rendering, 
and see whether common sense will permit him toallow, that, 
in ‘any one of these instances, they can possibly mean, “to 
cover with, or to obtain by the improvement of moral means, 
covering of personal righteousness !”’ 
‘But we must hasten to a brief consideration of the se- 
cond proposition, namely, that old-testament persons and 
services did not typify the person and offices of Jesus Christ.’ 
~ We admit, with Mr. Nicol, that analogy, or similarity of 
office will not of itself prove one person to symbolize another; 
nor the circumstance merely, of his being the subject of 
prophecy. But where analogy, prediction and fulfilment are 
combined, the thing speaks for itself. fait 
Now Christ is called the second Adam, David, Melchisedec: 
He is called the rock; and the rock is called by his name. 
** That rock was Christ.’’ Therefore, as Mr. Nicol infets frojir 
the sacrifice’s being called sin, that they represented sin, he 
must allow us to adduce the rock’s being called Christ, in evi~ 
dence that it represented Christ. But the New Testament not! 
only declares that Christ bore the same sort of character and 
offices as were sustained under the Old,—it not only tells us, 
that “ This is He of whom Moses in the law and the prophet’ 
did write,” and that “all things which God before had shewéd’ 
by the mouth of all his prophets, he hath so fulfilled ;”’ bit i? 
informs us, that Christ came to finish or perfect what the Old’ 
‘Festament only pointed out. It tells us expressly, thit ~ 
““law was a shadow of things ‘to come, but the is 
Ghrist.”’. It assures us, that those things were types or pat? 
terns, of which Christ was the reality. Hence Christ finished, 
compleated, perfected, what the “ blood of bulls and of goats”” 
never could execute. Indeed the epistle to the. Hebrews*is 
given, as it seems on purpose to stand,” a’ 
mant, orof fire, in the way of such speculators “ts ‘Me: Nicol® 
It affirms, that Christ actually made an atonement the 
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sins, committed under the Old Testament, and then sat down 
at the right hand of God, having obtained eternal redemp- 
tion for us... 

Mr. Nicol’s str uggles to escape from these obvious con~ 
clusions are preposterous. He professes to adopt a part of 
the truth for the sake of making the whole of none effect. 
He holds, that many things represented or typified Christ and 
his dispensation, in their exemplary, but not in their atoning 
character. But nothing can be more arbitrary, or incon- 
sistent, or ridiculous, than to admit a representation of Christ 
in things merely exemplary, and to deny it in matters piacular 
and vicarious; when the New ‘Testament most expressly 
assures us that the typical atoning sacrifices, were fulfilled 
in Christ. Mr. Nicol is not more successful in his efforts to 
get rid of the typical character of the “ Paschal Lamb,” 
which adumbrated, he tells us, the destruction of the “ Egyp- 
tian first-born!’’ For, suppose we apply Mr. Nicol’s own 
rule of a symbol ! What shall we discover ? The lamb is ex- 
pressly called the passover. “ It is the Lord’s. passover.’’ 
(Ex. xii.) Then according to Mr. Nicol’s rule, this lamb 
represents the passover. If then it represent the passing 
over the houses of the Israelites for their protection, it can- 
not also represent the passing through the houses of sin 
Egyptians to destroy their first-born. 

But we must proceed to the third consideration, that even: 
Christ’s sacrifice only adumbrated the spirit and temper 
required of his followers, while it made no atonement what 
ever for their sins. wed 

We had intended to say a a little more upon the section) 
preceding this, (the seventh) which discusses the point, whe-: 
ther the Mosaic sacrifices were types of the death of Christ. 
The grand argument is derived from the ignorance of the Jews, 
especially at the time of cur Lord’s coming, respecting any 
such interpretation, and from their total ignorance, that he. 
should die as a sacrifice, or ever die at all. But the shortest, 
answer to this is found in what the author affirms of his own! 
theory. It is quite mew, he tells us; and yet it is.the,only: 
true one. If so then, Christians were quite as ignorant, at 
the very moment, in which Mr. Nicol wrote to inform them’ 
better, of the essential meaning of the New Testament:as) 
ever the Jews could possibly be of the meaning of the Old 
The argument therefore proves nothing. 

But, to proceed to the sacrifice of Christ, Mr. Nicol ‘aliown: 
that Christ’s death was. a “true sacrifice.’ But from what, 
we have so largely seen, the pentien will be prepared to un-: 
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derstand what sort of a sacrifice the writer means. He only 
retains the name, for the sake of destroying the thing. He 
retains the language too, of Lord, our Lord, our Saviour, 
our forerunner, &c. &c. because they are so constantly found 
in scripture. But yet Mr. Nicol, by the sacrifice of Christ, 
means no more than a symbol or image of righteousness 
and peace. 

‘‘ The more excellent sacrifice of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish, was the image of the purity and righteousness and peace to 
which the wise and good were to attain under the gospel.” (P. 371.) 
Mr. Nicol tells us moreover, that Christ was to be a “ burnt- 
offering,’ answering to the burnt-offering under the law; 
that Christ however could not accomplish this end by his 
death, but 
“ by a life devoted to the service of God.” (P. 389.) 
And with respect to the “ peace-offering,’’ Mr. Nicol adds 
‘“<Tt is to our Saviour’s life, that we are to look, not for the shadow, but 
for the very image of that internal harmony and equability of soul, 
which habitual virtue only can bestow, and which conscious innocence 
only can enjoy.” (P. 392.) 

In short, 

“ The whole life of our Saviour may be considered as one continual 
sin-offering, exhibiting not in symbol, but in reality, the death of sin, 
and powerfully impelling his followers to the same purity.” (P. 374.) 
** His death was the symbol designed to adumbrate the death of sin.” 
(P. 376, 377.) : 

Thus Mr. Nicol teaches, that our Lord’s “ life’ exhibited 
not in symbol, but in reality, the death of sin, while his death 
only symbolized the death of sin. The true import of which 
is, that the death of our Saviour was the symbol of his life. 
We should not have supposed, that extravagance itself could 
maintain, that the holy Being who, we are told by Mr. Nicol 
himself, abhorred “ human sacrifices,’ would require the 
sacrifice of his son, when that sacrifice was to answer no 
important purpose, but was only to be a symbol of that, of 
which his whole life had been the reality. So fatal is error to 
its own existence ! 

The consequences of this system are tremendous. The 
“* death of Christ”’ (we have seen) isa “ symbol,” and a sym- 
bol only, of the “ death of sin.” But all the “ Jewish sacri+ 
fices,” as well as Christ’s sacrifice, were symbols of .the 
“death of sin.’, The Christian dispensation then is only of 
the same kind with the Jewish :—that is, both symbolical; 
not one the accomplishment, the fulfilment, the reality of the 
other. The Jews, however, seem greatly to have had the 
advantage in having constantly before their eyes the true 
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documents of their spiritual edification ; whereas the Christ- 
ians have only the sacraments, which are, according to this 
view of the case, only the symbols of Christ’s death, which 
death was itself only a symbol of the death of sin; so that, 
while the Jews had symbols of the reality, we have only sym- 
bols of the symbol. On this supposition, the death of our 
Saviour was unnecessary, and all the new-testament repre- 
sentations of the redeemed, as “ washing their robes and 
making them white in the blood of the lamb,’’ have no 
meaning. 

If Christ’s sacrifice, however, were only of the same effi- 
cacy as those offered under the law, though more perfect in 
degree, it will be utterly impossible to understand St. Paul’s 
reasoning. He not only places Christ’s office above those of 
the law, but puts it in contrast and opposition to them.— 
*< If righteousness come by the law, then Christ is dead in 
vain.” ‘* The son became the author of eternal salvation.’ 
“ He is the mediator of a better covenant.’ ‘“ By his own 
blood he obtained eternal redemption.”” ‘“ How much more 
shall the blood of Christ purge your conscience!”’ The no- 
tion, that Christ’s sacrifice is only an example, but of higher 
degrees of perfection than those under the law, is struck 
dead by St. Paul’s reasoning in the tenth chapter of the He- 
brews, from the first to the fourteenth verse. He argues this 
contrast. The blood of bulls and of goats could not take 
away sin. But Christ Jesus, having offered one sacrifice for 
sin, hath perfected his followers for ever. He further argues, 
that those sacrifices could never make the comers thereunto 
perfect, as pertaining to the conscience ; while he assures us 
that the blood of the cross hath made peace for ever to them 
that are sanctified. Now if Mr. Nicol’s theory be true, St. 
Paul’s reasoning must be perfectly erroneous. For if Christ’s 
sacrifice perfects his followers only by symbolizing the death 
of sin, the Mosaic sacrifices did the same, and perhaps with 
equal perfection. Therefore the “ comers thereunto,” in old 
time, provided they put sin to death, as they put their 
victims to death, would be every way “ perfect as per- 
taining to the conscience,” as well as the strictest follower of 
Christ. For the ancient sacrifices shewed sin was to be put 
to death ; and Christ’s sacrifice, according to Mr. Nicol, did 
no more. 

But this would make the Christian dispensation 
more mysterious than the Jewish; more hard to be understood, 
and less efficient as a system of divine instruction., For the 
whole instruction which can be derived, if Mr. Nicol be right, 
from all the immense blood and treasure of the Mosaical and 
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Christian sacrifices, is delivered in plain, intelligible language, 
without figure and without obscurity in the ten commandments! 
Nothing whatever, not one jot or tittle, according to Mr. Nicol, 
is intended by all the adumbrations of the Old Testament, and 
the infinitely more mysterious symbol of Christ’s death, in 
the New, than is told us in these words—“ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as 
thyself.” 

Moreover, as Mr. Nicol makes Christ’s example every thing, 
it is obvious that, in order to answer his purpose, it must not 
only be perfect according to the scriptural representation, but 
upon hisown system. For it is evident that an example may have 
many traits in it, highly proper when considered as making 
an atonement for sin, which would be even improper when no 
atonement is contemplated. For instance, Christ was in an 
agony. He sweat drops like blood. His soul was exceedingly 
sorrowful. He prayed that his cup might pass from him. 
He uttered strong crying and tears. He was almost heart- 
broken, when he cried—‘*‘ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?”’ If these complaints were occasioned by 
the wrath of God, while he bore our sins and carried our sor- 
rows—if they were excited, because it pleased the Lord to 
bruise him and to put him to grief, by making his soul an 
offering for sin; the cause is adequate, the effect appro- 
priate. But they cannot possibly be explained on Mr. Nicol’s 
system, nor made consistent with it. For if these terrors of 
mind, unaccompanied by any displeasure from God, and at- 
tended by the conscious satisfaction of his own rectitude, and 
the grand results of his example, arose, as they must have 
done, from the love of life, or the fear of death, every one 
must admit a defect in the virtue of fortitude. In any other 
case, Mr. Nicol would have designated it “ pusillanimity.” 
And truly, on this supposition our Lord’s disciples, who went 
rejoicing to prison and to death, were in this respect above 
their Master. Nay, Greek and Roman. heroes, and even 
Hindoos and Pagans, have looked forward to death, and 
endured the cruellest torments without a groan. bigs, 

But Christ was not only a perfect example: He also suf- 
fered, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God. 
: No wonder, therefore, that Mr. Nicol, suspected that his doc- 


Bey) trine concerning our Saviour’s life and death would be 
aceounted | | 
og “* rather an artful evasion of the doctrine which the Scriptares con- 
tain respecting it, than a full and clear elucidation of it?’ (P. 376.) 


~, Most gladly we turn from it to-comtemplate Christ, our 
Saviour, in those characters of which this system would de- 
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prive him; as our peace, as bearing our curse, as reconciling 
us to a justly offended God, as suffering, rising, living, 
reigning, interceding on our behalf before the throne of 
God, as representing our persons, pleading our cause, giving 
us access to God, and acceptance with him, making full 
satisfaction to divine justice, and giving glory to his heavenly 
Father, by offering himself without spot to God, and thus 
obtaining authority to present his spiritual followers perfect 
before him: and most earnestly do we exhort all, who are 
conscious, that their views of his office and character, come 
short of this description, to be wise in time, to be instructed 
by the plain import of scriptural language, and according to 
the tenour of one of its most emphatic admonitions, to kiss 
or worship the Son, lest he be angry, and so they perish 
from the right way when his wrath is kindled, yea but a 
little; for at that time assuredly it will be said with truth— 
“ Blessed are all they that put their trust in Him.”’ 


Art. XVIM.— Private Correspondence of William Cowper, Esq. 
with several of his most intimate friends, now first pub- 
lished from the originals in the possession of his kinsman, 
John Johnson, L.L.D., Rector of Yaxham with Welborne 
in Norfolk. London: Colburn, and Simpkin and Marshall. 
1824. 8vo.. 2 vols. Pp. xxxii. and 727. 


THERE is something in the mind and character of Cowper 
so pure, and yet so peculiar—it presents so many points of 
interest to the medical, the mental, and the moral observer, 
that no man of his time, with perhaps the single exception of 
Dr. Johnson, is so intimately known, and so fully appreciated. 

It was in those hours of bitterness and woe, when “ hope 
never came to him, that comes to all,’’—when an impassable 
gulph seemed to separate him from the promises of redemp- 
tion, and when the decree of God forbade, as he thought, 
even the aspirations of prayer and the yearnings of the heart 
for mercy, that the spirit. of poetry descended upon him; 
and the world learned with surprise, that the very writer 
whose verse diffused cheerfulness and delight around, was 
himself the prey of a dejection which no effort of human skill 
could either, remove, or palliate, Like a marble aqueduct, 
imbibing none of the life-giving stream which it serves to 
convey to neighbouring lands or cities, the mind of Cowper 
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remained unvisited and unrefreshed by the salutary flow of 
his own religious musings; and, though he was himself 
‘“« The living pattern of the truths he taught,” 

they furnished him with no sources of hope or consolation, 
except the benevolent hope that his verse might under the 
blessing of God attract others towards the pursuit and attain- 
ment of that happiness, from which he was for ever excluded. 
Such a state of mind is too striking not to demand attention : 
and, as a very serious and very general mistake upon the 
subject of Cowper’s unhappy malady prevails in the world, 
we hope to be excused for calling the attention of our readers 
to some remarks, calculated, as we believe, to convey im- 
pressions, at once more correct and more cheering, to such 
as derive their happiness and hope from those views of re- 
ligion, which he so ably taught, and so faithfully exemplified. 

There is a school among the pathologists of the day, whose 
professors, in all their inquiries into the origin of mental 
disease and aberration, have marked, what they call the 
undue preponderance of religious sentiment, and the indul- 
gence of gloomy, visionary, enthusiastic notions of faith and 
duty, as among the peculiarly active causes of evil, which 
require the most vigilant attention aud the most industrious 
counteraction. 

That a melancholy number of instances has occurred, in 
which minds, once sane and vigorous, have apparently fallen 
from their stedfastness after having embraced a more serious 
view of religion, it would be equally unwise and uncandid to 
deny. But the question still remains to be asked, are they 
plain, unequivocal, uncontradictory instances of religious 
madness? The probability seems to be, that in most of these 
cases a texture of mind peculiarly tender, sensibilities un- 
usually acute, passions strong and dominant, united with 
some morbid tenderness of bodily constitution, lay the train, 
if we may so express it, to which any powerful exciting cause 
is sufficient to set fire. It has been pertinently observed on 
this subject, that the French revolution filled the houses of 
reception for insanity, in a manner unprecedented in any for- 
mer period ; and that Paris, under the tremendous reign of a 
godless multitude, infuriate and wild with the devices of their 
own reprobate imaginations, exhibited a greater number of 
lunatics than can be found amidst the same extent of popula- 
tion in the wildest periods of religious excitement. It is also 


to be remarked, that injudicious treatment by friends or. 


guardians, connexions and associates ill-adapted to the 
patient's state and circumstances, want of occupation, pos- 
sible laxity of conduct, neglect of private prayer, and, it may 
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be, the indulgence of some secret sin, have often much todo 
in producing that despondency which is attributed to excess 
of religion: and on many occasions the mind, tossed on a sea 
of doubt, agitated by the apprehension of danger, distorted 
and clouded by imperfect views of truth, and uncheered by 
any knowledge of the gracious offers of mercy in the gospel, 
has been shattered in the struggle, and never found repose 
or hope, until those very views of religion, which have been 
stigmatized, as the cause of the evil, dawned above the dark- 
ness, bade the day-spring from on high arise within the soul, 
and filled it with peace and joy in believing; a peace per- 
manent or transitory, according as the causes of madness 
could be reached and counteracted, or remained too deeply 
seated to be removed. 

These last remarks are applicable with the most strict pro- 
priety to the case of Cowper. “ His afflicting malady,” as it 
has been judiciously observed in the preface to his own little 
memoir, ‘* evidently had its origin in an excessive sensibility, 
to which he was by nature subject, and which amounted from 
the first to a constitutional tendency towards derangement, 
This morbid tendency, perhaps, no combination of circum- 
stances, however favorable, no system of education, how- 
ever prudent, could have wholly counteracted: but it was 
certainly confirmed and increased by the circumstances in 
which he was actually placed, and by the habits of his early 
life. The loss of maternal tenderness and vigilance, which 
it was his lot to sustain in his very childhood—his education 
in large schools, where his feelings were kept in perpetual 
excitement by the irritations of that vexatious tyranny which 
Was exercised towards hini by some of the elder pupils—his 
destination to a profession uncongenial to his taste and dis- 
position—and finally the terrors which his vivid imagination 
associated with an examination at the bar of the House of 
Lords, as to his fitness for the office to which he had been 
nominated—these were circumstances which fatally contri- 
buted to the ultimate disturbance of his faculties, and to all 
the painful events of his subsequent life. Religion was so 
far from causing that disturbance in the first instance, either 
directly or indirectly, that, even in his earliest depressions, it 
was ‘the only source from which any feelings of a counter- 
acting or consolatory nature were derived. His own narra- 
tive; in which he has minutely related the many awful attempts 
which he made upon his own life, proves beyond the possibility 
of candid doubt, that his reason had been dethroned a year and 
a half, before he became decidedly religious. His own testi- 
mony to the state of his mind previously to those acts of 
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insanity is thus given in a letter to lady Hesketh, dated in 
1765.“ I called myself indeed a Christian: but He, who 
knows my heart, knows that I never did a right thing, nor 
abstained from a wrong one, because I was so,—but, if I did 
either, it was under the influence of some other motive.” 
Religion came afterwards, as a balm to his mind, not its 
poison ; and to attribute the disturbance of his understanding 
to that cause is to be as unreasonable as the wolf in the 
fable, who accused the lamb of polluting the river, from 
which he drank, though the lamb was then standing at a 
lower part of the stream. ows 
Mr. Hayley, a man, who, with many amiable qualities, was 
as far estranged from Cowper’s peculiar estimate of Chris- 
‘tian faith, privilege, and duty, as from equality with him in 
playfulness or sublimity of fancy, has done something, 
though feebly and imperfectly, to vindicate his friend from 
the charge of being oppressed by a melancholy, strictly and 
‘solely religious. He has either described, or left his reader 
‘to infer many of the causes already mentioned, as pouring 
their injurious influence into the poet’s mind, “ and scaring 
it from its propriety.” It appears also from the statement of 
‘Dr. Johnson in the preface to the work before us, that’a 
cutaneous eruption on the face, which was incautiously 
checked ‘and thrown inwards in very early life, originally 
induced his hypocondriacal affection, and rendered him ever 
after liable to depression of spirits. This indeed seems ‘to 
‘have been in a degree the poet’s opinion of his own situation, 
‘as he has expressed it in a letter to the Rev. John Newton. | 
“™* Distresses of mind, that are occasioned by distemper, are the 
most difficult of all to deal with. ‘They refuse all consolation ; they 
will hear no reason. God only, by his own immediate impressions, 
can remove them; as, after an experience of thirteen years’ misery, | 
can abundantly testify.” (Vol. Il. P.96.)  ~ 
**\No’ greater testimony can be given to the truths .and 
‘triumphs of that’ pure and undefiled. religion, to which 
‘Cowper fled, and which through several years was the ark of 
‘his happiness, than His own pen and writings have ‘afforded. 
**'The storm being past,” (says he in describing his own’con- 
dition after his first recovery), “a quiet and peaceful serenity 
of soul succeeded, such as ever attends the gift of lively faith 
‘in the all-sufficient atonement, and. the sense_of mercy and 
pardon, purchased by the blood of Christ. Thus did he break 
“me, and bind meup. Thus did he wound me; and his hands 
‘made me whole.” Such was Cowper, while religion held its 
original and unmingled influence upon his mind. The clouds 
and darkness, which afterwards settled upon it, and made: it 
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ultimately as gloomy as the night of Egypt, may probably be 
traced to causes already mentioned, in connexion with some 
others, which it may be desirable to notice, as data, upon 
which our readers may form their own opinions, aria 
Even during the best and happiest hours of Cowper’s life, 
(those which embraced the first years of his residence at Olney,) 
he was perhaps injured by the want of stated employment, to 
occupy, without burthening his mind. Had a volume of 
poetry, like those, which he afterwards published, employed 
that portion of time, which was not spent in devotional ex- 
ercises or visits of charity among the poor, it might have 
served to confirm and perpetuate that habit of cheerful piety, 
into which he seemed at one time to have fallen. That some 
such measure was not recommended, and, if possible, urged 
with successful mildness upon him, affords a subject of deep 
regret to the lovers of sacred poetry and of the memory of 
the poet. 
If ever there existed an individual, whose heart was sensibly 
alive to the charm of friendship, and derived solace and 
delight from the intercourse of a kindred and congenial mind, 
that individual was Cowper. The amiable family of the Throck- 
mortons, who regarded him with feelings, which did the 
honour; and whom he loved, as they deserved, Lady Hesketh, 
‘Lady Austin, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Rose, his biographer Hayley, 
his invaluable benefactress Mrs. Unwin, and though last, not 
least, his venerable Mentor, the Rev. John Newton, all appear 
to have domesticated themselves in his affections. If they 
announce their intended approach, he seems to count the 
days and hours, till they arrive; and, when they draw nigh, 
they come, as welcome as the ruddy drops, that warm his 
heart. <A friend therefore of his own sex, with the same 
taste and intellectual bias as his own, and with views of 
religion, at once spiritual and animating, would have been to 
him invaluable. Such a friend he never appears to have 
found : for, much and deservedlyas Mr. Newton might claim 
his regard, their habits of thought and reflection were cast. in 
different moulds; and there needed some connecting link 
between the imagination and fancy of the one, and. the ex- 
‘perimental wisdom of the other. Had the brother of Cowper, 
gifted as the poet describes him, possessed those religious sen- 
_timents earlier, which formed his solace in adying hour, he 
seems to have beenof all men the best calculated to obtain and 
preserve a salutary influence over the mind and happiness 
of this. sufferer. His other friends, Mrs. Unwin excepted, 
with a kindness which knew no bounds, seem earnestly to 
have kept all religious conversation out of sight, as though it 
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were a minister of woe, and could never become a messenger 
of peace. The effect of their well-meant kindness was pro- 
bably to lower the tone of his piety, and to deaden the 
warmth of his spiritual affections.” 

The translation of Homer, which occupied above five years 
of his life, was an employment unfriendly to his religion and 
happiness. His letters, published by Dr. Johnson, bear ample 
evidence to this mournful fact. They descend in the scale 
and tone of religious feeling, the more he becomes absorbed 


by this exclusive labour. And although he endeavors 


eagerly and anxiously to plead, not only the innocence of his 
work, but its salutary effect upon his mind, as one that is 
absolutely excluded from all spiritual communion with 
heaven, he argues like one who wishes to persuade himself, 
and is not satisfied. It is not a little remarkable, that this 
translation, which engaged him in a labour so entirely secular, 
and banished religion from his daily employment, though 
confessedly exact in rendering the sense of the original, 
is feeble, and forms a striking contrast with the fer- 
vour and grandeur of his own poetry, which glowed with 
beauty, sublimity, and truth, because the fire which lighted 
up the writer’s mind, was enkindled by a living coal from 
the altar of the temple. As his reputation extended, that 
indifference to human applause, with which he commenced 
his career, gave way to a solicitude for fame and praise. He, 
who at one period seems truly to say—‘‘ God knows, that I 
speak my present sense of the matter at least most truly, when 
I say, that the admiration of creatures, like myself, seems to 
mea weapon the least dangerous, that my worst enemy could 
employ against me’’—becomes in after-years tremblingly alive 
to the breath of human applause. The reason is evident. His 
own poetry was meant to instruct, to amend mankind ; and 
he had reason to hope, that a blessing from God would repay 
him. The translation of Homer had no such purpose; and 
therefore he rests upon the hope of public approbation, as his 
only reward for the immense labour bestowed upon it. 

We would not in these remarks be understood to censure 
the employment, in which Cowper was engaged. We are 
only describing the effect, which the exclusive attention ‘he 
paid to it produced upon his mind and character: and on this 
subject it cannot escape the observation of every serious re- 
flecting reader of Cowper’s life and correspondence, that his 
earliest days, in which his walk was close with God, were his 
best days. As the society of secular friends, and the prepon- 
derance of secular studies united with his distempered judg- 
ment to detach him more and more from spiritual purstits, 
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we find him thinking, that the heaven above him was brass, 
so that his prayer could not pierce it; and that the face of 
God was darkened with a relentless frown, whenever it was 
turned towards him. 

“Thus, in respect of peace of mind, such as it is, that I enjoy, I 
subsist, as the poor are vulgarly said to do, from hand to mouth; and, 
of a Christian, such as you once knew me, am, by a strange transfor- 
mation, became an epicurean philosopher, bearing this motto on m 
mind,— Quid set futurum cras, fuge querere.” (Vol. Il. p. 212.) 

We will now present our readers with a few further ex- 
tracts from the work, which gave occasion to the preceding 
discussion. 

The auto-biography of Cowper is a work of deep and power- 
ful interest. Mr. Hayley, in his life of the poet, threw a 
veil over those melancholy subjects of mental depression, to 
which we listen with a kind of shuddering sympathy. While 
the nearest friends and connexions of Cowper were living, 
and the painful recollections of the departed sufferer were 
fresh and sore, there might have been an impropriety in pub- 
lishing many of the letters which enter into the present col- 
lection. They extend, however, over nearly the same period 
of time, and give us the key to a variety of circumstances 
connected with his religious character, which must other- 
wise have remained locked from our view in impenetrable 
mystery. This fact indeed Dr. Johnson has assigned, as an 
ample apology for the present publication. 

“There are many letters, addressed to Mr. Newton, with two or 
three to Mr. Bull upon the subject of religion; which, though not of 
general application, but confined to its aspect on the mind of the 
writer, were decidedly worthy of Mr. Hayley’s insertion; and the 
more so indeed on that very account, his concern, as biographer, being 
rather with the individual than the community. But these out of 
tenderness to the feelings of the reader, I am persuaded, and for the 
gloominess they attach to the writer’s mind, he has utterly excluded. 
In doing this, however, amiable and considerate as his caution must 
appear, the gloominess, which he has taken from the mind of Cowper, 
has the effect of involving his character in obscurity. People read 
‘ the Letters’ with ‘the Task’ in their recollection, (and vice versa,) 
and are perplexed. They look for the Cowper of each in the other, 
and find him not. The correspondency is destroyed. Hence the 
character of Cowper is undetermined; mystery hangs over it; and the 
epibiona formed of him are as various as the minds of the inquirers,” 
(Pp. x. xi.) 

The exquisite suggestions of a sportive fancy, which are 
preserved in this volume, are in themselves delightful. But, 


that they should have proceeded from a mind, wrapped in | 
the deepest shades of melancholy and despair, is an anomaly, | 
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to which the history of the human intellect can scarcely find 
a parallel. The singularity is alluded to by himself in a pas- 
sage of the most vivid moral painting. : 
“] wonder that a sportive thought should ever knock at the door 
of my intellects, and still more that it should gain admittance. Itis, as 
if Harlequin should intrude into the gloomy chamber, where a corpse 
is deposited in-state. His antic gesticulations would be unseasonable 
at any rate, but more especially so, if they should distort the features 
of the mournful attendants into laughter. But the mind, lon 
wearied with the sameness of a dull, dreary prospect, will gladly fix 
its eyes on any thing that may make a little variety in its contempla- 
tions, though it were but a kitten playing with her tail.” (Vol. I. pp. 
60, 61.) 

Another instance of that wit, 

Playing, like lightning on a summer's eve, 

Yet nothing hurtful, 
which is only the more vivid from the surrounding gloom, 
appears in the following commencement of a letter to Mrs. 
Newton, written with that arch and comic simplicity, which 
is exclusively his own. 


-« Dear Madam—When I write to Mr. Newton, he answers me by 
letter; when i write to you, you answer me in fish. I return you many 
thanks for the mackare! and lobster. ‘They assured me in terms as 
intelligible as pen and ink could have spoken, that you still remember 
Orchard Side ; and though they never spoke in their lives, and it was 
still less to be expected from them that they should speak, being dead, 
they gave us an assurance of your affection that corresponds exactl 
with that which Mr. Newton expresses towards us in all his letters.” 
(Vol. I. pp. 53, 54.) 

The following is of the same character. 


‘‘ Two pair of soles with shrimps, which arrived last night, demand 
my acknowledgements. You have heard, that, when Arion performed 
upon the harp, the fish followed him. I really have no design to fiddle 
you out of more fish: but, if you should esteem my verses worthy of 
such a price, though I shall never be so renowned as he was, I shall 
think myself equally indebted to the muse that helps me.” (Vol. I. 
p- 45.) 

A similar specimen upon another subject is too character- 
istic to be omitted. 


‘* You will wonder, no doubt, when I tell you that I write upon a 
card-table ; and will be still more surprised, when I add, that we 
breakfast, dine, sup, upon a card-table. In short, it serves all pur- 
poses, except the only one for which it was originally designed. The 
solution of this mystery shall follow, lest it should run in your head 
ata wrong time, and should puzzle you, perhaps, when you are on the 
point of ascending your pulpit: for I have heard you say, that at such 
seasons your mind is often troubled with impertinent intrusions. The, 
round table, which we formerly had in use, was unequal to the pres 
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sure of my superincumbent breast and elbows. When I wrote upon 
it, it creaked and tilted, and, by a variety of inconvenient tricks, dis- 
turbed the process. The fly-table was too slight and too small; the 
square dining-table too heavy and too large, occupying, when its 
leaves were spread, almost the whole parlour, and the side-board table, 
having its station at too great a distance from the fire, and not being 
easily shifted out of its place and into it again, by reason of its. size, 
was equally unfit for my purpose. The card-table, therefore, which 
had for sixteen years been banished as mere lumber, the card-table, 
which is covered with green baize, and is, therefore, preferable to any 
other that has a slippery surface; the card-table, that stands firm 
and never totters, is advanced to the honour of assisting me upon my 
scribbling occasions ; and, because we choose to avoid the trouble 
of making frequent changes in the position of our household furniture, 
proves equally serviceable upon all others. It has cost us now and 
then the downfal of a glass: for, when covered with a table-cloth, the 
tish-ponds are not easily discerned ; and, not being seen, are sometimes 
as little thought of. But, having numerous good qualities, which 
abundantly compensate that single inconvenience, we spill upon. it 
our coffee, our wine, and our ale, without murmuring, and resolve that 
it shall be our table still, to the exclusion of all others. Not to be 
tedious, I will add but one more circumstance upon the subject, and 
that only because it will impress upon you, as much as any thin 
that I have said, a sense of the value we set upon its escritorial capa- 
city. Parched and penetrated on one side by the heat of the fire, i 
has opened iato a large fissure, which pervades not the moulding o 
it only, but the very substance of the plank. At the mouth of this 
aperture, a sharp splinter presents itself, which, as sure as it comes 
in contact with a gown or an apron, tears it. It happens, unfortunately, 
to be on that side of this excellent and never to be forgotten table, 
which Mrs. Unwin sweeps with her apparel, almost as often as she 
rises from her chair. The consequences need not, to use the fashion- 
able phrase, be given in detail: but the needle sets all to rights; and 
the card-table still holds possession of its functions without a rival,” 
(Vol. 1. Pp. 349—352.) i 
Perhaps it would be difficult to exhibit a more powerful, 
or more melancholy contrast to the preceding quotations, 
than is furnished by those which follow, and which develop; 
in some degree, the form and pressure of that wretchedness, 
which even in its gloomiest hour could still allow him to 
amuse and delight ; and which, to use his own inimitable lan- 
guage, ‘“* made his mind like some pools, which, though filled 
with a black and putrid water, will nevertheless, in a bright 
day, reflect the sunbeams from their surface.’’ We commence 
this mournful selection with the poet’s reason for undertaking 
the gigantic task of translating the Iliad and Odyssey. uF 
“ For some weeks after I had finished the Task, and sent away the 
last sheet corrected, I was through necessity idle, and suffered not a 
little in my spirits for being so. One day, being in such distress of 
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mind as was hardly supportable, I took up the Lliad; and, merely to 
divert attention, and with no more preconception of what I was then 
entering upon, than I have at this moment of what I shall be doing 
this day twenty years hence, translated the twelve first lines of it, 
The same necessity pressing me again, I had recourse to the same 
expedient, and translated more. Every day bringing its occasion for 
employment with it, every day consequently added something to the 
work, till at last I began to reflect thus :—The Iliad and the Odyssey 
together consist of about forty thousand verses. To translate these 
forty thousand verses will furnish me with occupation for a consicer- 
able time. I have already made some progress, and I find it a most 
agreeable amusement. Homer, in point of purity, is a most blameless 
writer ; and, though he was not an enlightened man, has interspersed 
many great and valuable truths throughout both his poems. In short, 
he is in all respects a most venerable old gentleman, by an acquaintance 
with whom no man can disgrace himself. The literati are all agreed 
to a man, that, although Pope has given us two pretty poems under 
Homer's titles, there is not found in them the least portion of 
Homer’s spirit, nor the least resemblance of his manner. I will try, 
therefore, whether I cannot copy him somewhat more happily myself. 
I have at least the advantage of Pope’s faults and failings, which, 
like so many buoys upon a dangerous coast, will serve me to steer by, 
and will make. my chance for success more probable. These, and 
many other considerations, but especially a mind, that abborred a 
vacuum, as its chief bane, impelled me so effectually to the work, 
that ere long I mean to publish proposals for a subscription. (Vol. 
Il. Pp. 46—48.) 

{t would be difficult, in the whole range of recorded suffer- 
ing, to select an instance of more pitiable distress,, than that 
which must have laid its withering touch upon the heart of 
Cowper, when he gave the following statement of his spiri- 
tual condition, as viewed through the medium of his own 
mistaken belief and apprehensions. : 


Adam's approach to the tree of life, after he had sinned, was not more 
effectually prohibited by the flaming sword that turned every way, than 
mine to its great Antitype has been now almost these thirteen years, 
a short interval of three or four days, which passed about this time 
twelvemonth, alone excepted. For what reason it is, that I am thus 
long excluded, if] am ever again to be admitted, is known to God 
only. T can say but this, that, if he is still my Father, this paternal 
severity has, towards me, been such, that I have reason to ac- 
count it unexampled. For though others have suffered desertion, 
yet few, I believe, for so long a time, and perhaps none a desertion 
accompanied with such experiences. But they have this belonging to 
them, that, as they are not fit for recital, being made up merely of 
infernal ingredients, neither are they susceptible of it; for I know no 
language in which they could be expressed. They are as truly things. 


which it is not possible for man to utter, as those were which Paul 
heard and saw in the third heaven. If the ladder of Christian ex- 
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perience reaches, as | suppose it does, to the very presence of God, it 
has nevertheless its foot in the abyss. And if Paul stood, as no 
doubt he did, in that experience of his to which 1 have just alluded, 
on the topmost round of it, | have been standing, and still stand on 
the lowest, in this thirteenth year, that has passed, since I descended. 
In such a situation of mind, encompassed by the midnight of abso- 
lute despair, and a thousand times filled with unspeakable horror, | 
first comenced an author. Distress drove me to it; and the impossi- 
sibility of suhsisting without some employment, still recommends it. 
I am not, indeed, so perfectly hopeless as I was; but I am equally 
in need of an occupation, being often as much, and sometimes even 
more, worried than ever. I cannot amuse myself, as 1 once could, 
with carpenters’ or with gardeners’ tools, or with squirrels and guinea- 
pigs. At that time I was a child. But, since it has pleased God, 
whatever else he withholds, to restore to me a man’s mind, I have put 
away childish things. Thus far, therefore, it is plain, that | have not 
chosen or prescribed to myself my own way, but have been providen- 
tially led to it—perhaps I might say with equal. propriety, compelled 
and scourged into it: for certainly, could | have made my choice, or 
were I permitted to make it even now, those hours, which I spend in 

try I would spend with God. But it is evidently his will that I 
should spend them as I do, because every other way of employing 
them he himself continues to make impossible. If in the course of 
such an occupation, or by inevitable consequence of it, either my 
former connexions are revived, or new ones occur, these things are 
as much a part of the dispensation as the leading points of it them- 
selves; the effect, as much as the cause. If his purposes in thus 
directing me are gracious, he will take care to prove them such in 
the issue; and, in the mean time, will preserve me (for he is able to 
do that in one condition of life, as in another) from all mistakes in 
conduct, that might prove pernicious to myself, or give reasonable 
offence to others. T can say it as truly as it wasever spoken,—Here I 
am; let him do with me as seemeth him good.” Vol. II. P.65—69.) 


A reflecting reader of these volumes will hardly acquiesce 
at all times in the propriety of the methods, adopted by Mr. 
Newton in the warmth of his friendly zeal, to disabuse the 
enthralled mind of Cowper, and lead it out of its darkness into 
the marvellous light and peace, which it had lost, It is for 
instance, difficult to admit the wisdom of instituting a com- 
parison between the case of his friend and that of the Rev. 
Simon Browne, (for he, we presume, is the individual referred 
to,) a learned minister among the protestant dissenters, who, 
under the influence of a most extraordinary mental aberra- 


tion, imagined, that Almighty God had gradually annihilated. 


in him the thinking principle, and divested him of all con- 
sciousness. Under the influence of this delusion Mr. Browne 
addressed a most remarkable letter to Queen Caroline, the 
wife of George II., which may be found in No, 88 of the Ad- 
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venturer. © But no successful result was to be expected from, 
this benevolent effort to enlighten and rectify the erring judg, 
ment of Cowper, by producing this history of another sufferer 
who was daily exercising that rationality, of which he supposed 
himself deprived. The answer of Cowper exhibits a very 
striking instance of that power to reason sagaciously from 
principles utterly erroneous, which marks those gifted, but 
unhappy few, whose minds are “ like archangel ruined.” 
‘Twas not unacquainted with Mr. B—'s extraordinary case, before 
you favored me with his letter, and his intended dedication to the 
Queen; though I am obliged to you for a sight of those two curiosi- 
ties, which I do not recollect to have ever seen till you sent them. I 
could, however, were it not a subject that would make us all melan- 
choly, poiut out to you some essential differences between his state of 
a and my own, which would prove mine to be by far the most 
deplorable of the two. | suppose no man would despair, if he did not. 
apprehend something singular in the circumstances of his own 
story, something that discriminates it from that of every other man, 
and that induces despair as an inevitable consequence. You may 
encounter his unhappy persuasion with as many instances as you. 
please, of persons who, like him, having renounced all hope, were yet 
restored; and may thence infer that he, like them, shall meet with a 
season of restoration—but it is invain. Every such individual accounts 
himself an exception to all rules: and therefore the blessed reverse, 
that others have experienced, affords no ground of comfortable expec- 
tation to dem. But you will say, itis reasonable to conclude, that as. 
all your predecessors in this vale of misery and horror have found 
themselves delightfully disappointed at last, so will you.—I grant the, 
reasonableness of it ; it would be sinful, perhaps, because uncharita-. 
ble, to reason otherwise ; but an argument, hypothetical in its nature, 
however rationally conducted, may lead to a false conclusion: and in, 
this instance, so will yours. But I forbear. For the cause above- 
mentioned, I will say no more, though it isa subject on which I could 
write more than the mail would carry. I must deal with you, as I deal 
with poor Mrs. Unwin, in all our disputes about it, cutting all con-: 
troversy short by an appeal tothe event.” (Vol. I. pp. 212—214.) ) 
A similar objection may be made with considerable show 
of reason against the prudence of Mr. Newton’s procedure in 
charging Cowper with entangling himself in connexions and. 
employments, unfavorable to the influence of religion upon, 
his heart and life. The charge might have been founded in. 


justice: but this excellent man is not the first mental surgeon: 


who “ has rubbed the sore, when he should find the plaister.” 
The answer of Cowper, though evidently written under the 
influence of strong and wounded feeling, is yet marked by a 
kindly respectful forbearance, which could not fail of increas- 
ing the love and pity of his faithful and venerable monitor. 
We must not transcribe it ; and indeed after giving one more 
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sélection from these darker tints in the picture of Cowper's 
niiid, We must quit a subject, over which we linger with an - 
interest, that fascinates, while it distresses. Its own melan® 
choly beauty will be a sufficient apology to justify our choice. 


“The weather is an exact emblem of my mind in its present state. 
A thick fog envelops every thing, and at the same time it freezes in- 
tensely. You will tell me that this cold gloom will be succeeded by 
a cheerful spring, and endeavor to encourage me to hope for a 
spiritual change resembling it; but it will be lost labour. Nature 
revives again ; “but a soul once slain lives no more. The hedge, that 
has been apparently dead, is not so; it will burst into leaf and blossom 
at the appointed time, but no such time is appointed for the stake 
that stands in it. Itis as dead as it seems, and will prove itself no 
dissembler. The latter end of next month will compleat a period of 
eleven years in which I have spoken no other language. It isa long: 
i time for a man, whose eyes were once opened, to spend in darkness’ 
long enough to make despair an inveterate habit : and such it is ‘in me: 

My: ‘friends, know, expect that I shall see yet again. They think’ it 
necessary to the existence of divine truth, that He who once had 
possession of it should never finally lose it. Ll admit the solidity of ~ 
this reasoning in every case but my own. And why notin my own? 
For causes which to them it appears madness to allege, but which 
rest upon my mind with a weight of immoveable conviction. If T am 
recoverable, why am I thus? why crippled and made useless in the 
church, just at the time of life, when, wy judgment and experience 
being matured, I might be most useful? why cashiered and turned 
out of service, till, according to the course of nature, there is not life 
enough left in me to make amends for the years I have lost; till 
there is no reasonable hope left that the fruit can ever pay the expence 
ofthe fallow ? I forestal the answer :—-God’s ways are mysterious, 
and he giveth no account of his matters; an answer, that would serve 
my purpose as well as theirs that use it. There is a mystery in my 
destruction: and in time it shall be explained.” (Vol. I. Pp. 309, 8190:)' 

The strength of Cowper’s delusions and the acuteness of’ 
his sufferings more than outweigh the splendour of his’ 
talents and the vigour of his genius. They shew, how 
easily he, who bestows the highest endowments, can touch 
secret spring, that shall take away all their value; and they 
lead us irresistibly to the conviction, that peace of mindand 
a‘hope full of immortality, which may be the portion of the ’ 
humblest ‘Christian, are after all the best and most truly 
desirable of all the gifts of God to man, 
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Arr. XIX.—The Religious World Displayed: or a View of 
the four grand systems of Religion, namely, Christianity, 
Judaism, Paganism, and Mohammedism; and of the 
various existing denominations, sects, and parties, in the 
Christian world. To which is subjoined, a View of Ma- 
terialism, Necessitarianism, Deism, and Atheism. By the 
Rev. Robert Adam, M.A., late minister of St. John’s 
Church, Christiansteedt, St. Croix, and chaplain to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Kellie. London: Seeleys. 1823; 
8vo. 2 vols. pp. xxxv. and 976. 

*‘ Ir behoves us,” says Archbishop Drummond, in his letter 

on Theological Study, ‘to look impartially into the different 

controversies, and opinions, and confessions of faith.” 

The first, who opened the way to this particular branch of 
study, was a theologian, whose name is now better known 
than his work. Every one is aware of his existence, who 
has smiled at the queer couplet, with which Butler opens 
the second canto of his Hudibras, or has joined in the censure 
of Addison on its doggrel rhyme: 

‘“‘ There was an ancient sage philosopher, 
That had read Alexander Ross over.” 

This worthy divine was a native of Scotland, and chaplain 
to King Charles I. He published “A View of all religions 
in the world; with the several church governments, from 
the creation, to these times; also, a discovery of all known 
heresies in all ages and places: and choice observations and 
reflections throughout the whole.” It went through many 
editions, and was wont to be purchased by the reading 
cavaliers “ at the sign of the Greyhound in Little Britain, 
and at the Pile of Bibles in the Stocks Fish-market.”’ Its 
contents were sufficiently copious, as the title-page indicates. 
Its divisions were geographical; commencing with the 
religions of Asia, as the cradle of the human race, to which 
two sections were devoted, and noticing church-discipline, 
and other recondite particulars, before the time of Moses: 
Those of Africa and America constitute the matter of a third 
section, in which are some curious accounts of rites and 
ceremonies in countries at that time little known. The ten 
succeeding sections are occupied with the religions of Europe; 
and the last, after treating of religion in general, concludes 
with a recommendation of true Christianity. Its form is 
ceatechetical, and, though abounding with information, valu- 
able at that period, is filled with odd conceits and semi- 
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popish sentiments, while the mode of division, adopted by the 
author for such a subject, is manifestly open to objection. 
The Rev. Thomas Broughton, a writer of acute genius and 
considerable erudition, an original contributor to the Bio- 
graphia Britannica, issued in 1756 a work, called “ Bibliotheca 
Historico-sacra, an historical dictionary of all religions,” in 
two folio volumes. The character of its author, and the 
research, displayed in its compilation, could not fail of pro- 
curing it due celebrity ; but it afforded little opportunity 
for critical talent or profitable remark, and could only be 
regarded, as a _ theological lexicon, useful for occasional 
reference. In 1764, an anonymous author sent out in four 
volumes, 8vo., ‘* The History of Religion: particularly of 
the principal denominations of christians, viz. of the church 
of Rome, England, Scotland, Nonjurors, Lutherans, Pres- 
byterians, Independents, Baptists in general, Quakers, Anti- 
nomians, Moravians, and Methodists in general.’’ The writer 
piqued himself on his impartiality. ‘I write,’’ (he said) “ for 
no party: my aim is to recommend a free and impartial 
inquiry into the genuine principles of christianity, which is 
the just foundation of truth and virtue, liberty and charity.”’ 
It is however a heavy compilation of moderate talent, and its 
impartiality too nearly allied to doctrinal indifference and 
latitudinarian sentiment. 
» We now come down to our own contemporaries, Hannah 
Adams, and the Abbé Gregoire. ‘The former, a pious and 
intelligent American lady, is entitled to grateful and respect- 
ful notice, for an able “ View of all Religions.’ A dictionary, 
compiled from this work, and enriched with 150 additional 
articles, by Thomas Williams, made its appearance in 1815, 
to which was prefixed a sensible “ Essay on Truth,” by the 
late Rev. Andrew Fuller. This was a seasonable under- 
taking, and, being published in a popular form, was intended 
as an antidote to “ A Sketch of Religious Denominations,” 
by Evans, an unitarian, not (we trust) without effect. M. 
Gregoire is an author of very different character. He is 
ex-bishop of Blois, member of the institute, and figured in 
the French revolution. To his credit he is a Roman catholic 
without bigotry, though not without prejudice, and was a 
most active opponent of Negro slavery. His production, 
entitled “ Histoire des Sectes Religieuses,”’ is not destitute 
of merit, but it has the common errors of the French press. 
With all the vivacity of his nation, he quotes from authorities, 
good, bad, and indifferent, blunders over names, credits odd 
stories, and misrepresents some worthy countrymen and 
parties of our own at home, to such a degree, that, while we 
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are happy in being able to confute him, we certainly could 
not. recommend his history, as a text-book, to any candidate 
for theological information. | 

In this state of things it is evident, that such a work as that 
before us, was not only not superfluous, but very much 
needed. The best of the preceding publications were ef 
limited value. In fact, their character does not rise above 
the level of a dictionary. The work of Mr. Adam is of supe- 
rior quality, and distinguished by a classic arrangement, 
which at any rate is better than the geographical or alpha- 
betical system of his predecessors. } 

The author’s division is fourfold: Christianity, Judaism, 
Paganism, and Mahometanism. In his first publication. of 
the work the arrangement was different. He placed the four 

rand systems in the order. of their appearance, Judaism, 
Baginien: Christianity, and Mahometanism. The alteration 
is an improvement. Christianity should clearly stand first 
in order of position: it isas old as the creation ; and Judaism 
is but the scaffolding to the gospel. But why should paga- | 
nism occupy the third place?) The order would have. been 
more natural, if, notwithstanding its seniority, it had been 
made the last in the series: for, bad as Mahometanism is, 
it acknowledges the unity of the Supreme, and honors 


Christ, as a prophet. This however is of subordinate con- 


sequence. The account of each sect is generally clear, and 
sufficiently full for the purpose of conveying accurate infor- 
mation for general purposes. 16 

The arrangement of parts in each division does not appea 
to admit of improvement. We quote his distribution of the 
divisions of christendom, as a specimen. Tis, 


“The three grand divisions of the Christian Religion, as now pro- 
fessed, are, according to the order of their first appearance. 1. The 
Greek and Eastern churches; 2. The church of Rome; 3. The 
Protestant churches, sects, and denominations. 


_ “1, As to the object of divine worship, the various hypotheses will 
be treated of in the following order.—1. That of the: Trinitarians: 
Athanasians ; whomaintain that the divine nature, or a divine person, 
was so united to the human body and soul of Jesus, as to form one 
person, who is both truly God and truly man,—2.,.That ,of the 
Sabellians ; who hold that Christ is in all respects the same. as, the 
Father, under a different name; or that the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are different names for the same Being, the only living and 
true God.—3. That of the Arians ; who suppose that a pre-existent 
created spirit, of a higher or lower degree in the’ celeStial hierarchy, 
animated the body of Jesus.—4. That of the Modern Socinians, 
or Socinian Unitarians; who assert that Jesus of Nazareth is’ 
proper human being, but the greatest of all the prophets of God: !''" 
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~~ 2. The various opinions as to the extent of the blessings derived 
through the gospel, and the means of obtaining the divine favour, will 
follow, under the titles, 1. Of Calvinism and Calvinists; 2. Of Ar- 
minianism and Arminians; and 3. Of Antinomianism and Antinomians. 

*¢3. And the different modes of church government will be de- 
scribed in the articles immediately succeeding in the following order : 
1. That of the Episcopalians; 2, That of the Presbyterians; and 3. 
that of the Independents and Congregationalists.” (Vol. I. pp. 36, 37.) 


The author then proceeds to notice the several churches, 
sects, and denominations, in the proposed order, beginning 
with the Greek and eastern churches. This department 
comprehends, 1. The orthodox Greek oriental church, 
divided into the provinces of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem, under as many Patriarchs, whose 
primate is the Patriarch of the first division. 2. The Russians, 
Georgians, and Mingrelians, who are independent of all 
foreign authority. 3. The Greek dissenters, subdivided into 
Jacobites, Armenians, Copts, Abyssinians, Nestorians, and 
Syrian Christians. 4. Eastern Christians, subject to the See 
of Rome, generally called Greek Catholics. 

This portion of the work is remarkably well executed. It 
is clear, concise, discriminative, and substantial. The author 
has availed himself of the different sources of information 
afforded in our day, from the communications of the agents 
of the Bible Society, the observations of intelligent travellers, 


and remarks of foreign divines, in addition to the standard 


authorities of Smith, Covel, King, Du Pin, and Mosheim. 
In former periods of our history, the ardour of curiosity, with 
respect to this important and extensive division of the Chris- 
tian world, seems to have been damped by the hopelessness 
of authentic information. The controversy between Messieurs 
de Port Royal and the celebrated Claude, was the first occa- 
sion of making the religious tenets of the Greeks more 
generally known among reading men in France, Holland, 
and England ; while papists were gratified, and protestants 
grieved, at finding so near a resemblance between the Romish 
and Greek communions. The doctrine of the trinity, and 
the articles of the Nicene and Athanasian creeds, are received 
by the Greeks in common with other Christians, with the 
single exception of holding the procession of the Holy Ghost 
from the Father alone: and they agree with Rome in the 
number of sacraments, the invocation of saints, the belief of 
the real presence, the practice of auricular confession, and 
Services for the dead. They agree with the reformed church, 
however, in disowning the pretended supremacy and infalli- 
bility of the Pope, and the claim of the church of Rome to be 
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the only true church; and in rejecting purgatory by fire, 
graven images, and the celibacy of the secular clergy, as 
well as in administering the elements in both kinds. It may 
be, moreover, observed, that individuals have been found 
among them who have taught or patronized doctrines much 
more conformable to those of genuine protestantism, parti- 
cularly the famous Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
in 1630: and the observance of their numerous festivals and 
fasts, has, under divine providence, greatly eonduced to 
preserve the members of the Greek church, though deplo- 
rably ignorant and very scantily supplied with the serip- 
tures, from apostasy to the Romanists or Mahometans. 
Meanwhile it is’ affecting to consider the state of both 
Greeks and Romanists, under Mussulman tyranny. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, the Jesuits at Pera were 
so successful in converting some of the principal Armenians, 
that the bishops of the latter were fain to apply to. the Porte 
to procure their suppression or restraint. One of them, com- 
plaining to the Visier of these encroachments of the catholics, 
received for answer; “* And what are catholics but infidels? 
If the hog be white, red, or black, it is a hog still. I shall 
not interfere.” 
Who can look on the map of Greece, the shores of Asia 
Minor, and the intervening Archipelago, without heaving a 
sigh over the state of the professors of the Christian name, 
attended by a fervent aspiration that the time may not be far 
distant, when the exertions of Bible or Missionary Societies, 
and the endeavours of pious individuals, shall be crowned 
with such happy results, that not only the Greeks shall enter- 
tain a purer faith, and have free access to the scriptures of 
truth, but that even their ferocious oppressors shall become 
partakers of the same faith, and possessors of the same 
scriptures? Endeared as Greece is to every cultivated mind, as 
the cradle of arts, the nurse of heroes, the abode of minstrels, 
the school of sages, we love to trace the spots, where Phidias 
wrought, Leonidas fell, Pindar sung, and Plato lectured :' but, 
when we think of her with her surrounding family of islets,'as 
the cradle of the gospel, the nurse of saints, the abode of mar- 
tyrs, the school of christians—when we hear her acknowledged 
by 150 fathers, as “the mother of all the churches,” ima 
Byzantine council of the fourth century—when we ealb to 
remembrance, that her very language is hallowed, ‘as’ the 
earliest dispenser of evangelical intelligence,—who does not 
feel a melancholy pleasure, that we gave her back her own 
scriptures, before the recent outrages of her Turkish’ op- 
pressors had caused the shrick of horror to ascend! from her 
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matrons and virgins, and had stained her soil with the blood 
of her choicest sons? 


Their rites and ceremonies are numerous and burdensome, 


beyond those of any other communion ; and in their worship 
there is so much repetition, that after a short prayer by the 
officiating minister, the choir will chant— Lord have mercy 
upon us !’’—fifty times successively. The book, containing 
the services for the festivals, is divided into twelve volumes 
folio, and the lives of saints occupy four more : besides which, 
every day in the week having an appropriate character of 
sanctity, two other volumes are filled with suitable hymns 
and services; and there are yet two more, containing the 
psalter, the canonical hours, and the four gospels. 

The permission of marriage to the seculars forms an 
important feature of distinction between the Greek and 
Romish clergy. The first order in the Greek church is 
that of reader; the next is that of chanter, leading 
to those of subdeacon and deacon: the candidate for the 
latter is expected to marry, and is directed, as a minister of 
the altar, and a companion of angels, to choose a chaste 
and beautiful virgin. He must then bring the object of 
his choice to the bishop, and humbly inquire, whether 
she meet his approbation. If the prelate be satisfied, 


he smiles, kisses her cheek, and gives her his blessing; but 


if he be not pleased with her, he says to the candidate, “ Re- 
turn to the Holy Ghost, and pray that he would enlighten 
thee.’”’ (See Abbé Mariti’s travels, 1791.)—The married 
papas are distinguished by a fillet of white muslin round 
their bonnet of black felt, and are never promoted to a higher 
dignity than that of prote-peaee of the church in which they 
serve. The bishops are always chosen from among the 
monks; and though these latter by their situation are shut 
out from some of the tender charities of life, yet they are not 
idle and useless, like Romish friars ; for they cultivate their 
own lands, and work at some handicraft business. 

- Our author proceeds to an account of the Russian Greek 
church, adding to the copious work of Dr. King some 
valuable information from Pinkerton, Chantreau, a Russian 
tourist, and, Platon, Archbishop of Moscow. This imperial 


_ daughter agrees in doctrine with her aged and depressed 


mother, but has very rarely referred to her for advice, though 
acknowledging the relation. From this religious connexion, 
itis no wonder that the Porte should feel peculiar jealousy 


of the court. of Petersburg. What strikes us, as most la- 


mentable in the Russian church, is her excessive veneration 
for pictured representations of the trinity, saints, &c. Peter 
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the Great, and the more enlightened ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
would have reformed this propensity, but were afraid of the 
disgust it would have excited among allorders. From the 
noble to the peasant, most men have their patron saints, 
stamped on copper, or painted on wood, and carried in their 
pockets, or placed in an apartment, into which, a Russian, 
entering, does not salute the family, till he has made three 
signs of the cross before it. Some nobles spend much money 
in decorating a little chapel for this household god. ,M, 
Scheremetoff, a member of the directing senate, has a cabinet 
of these saints worth more than a million of rubles, or 
£222,222 4s. sterling.’ —M. Chantreau’s travels in Russia, 
vol. I, pp. 143, 144. 

‘The Abyssinians also venerate holy pictures, and abhor 
every image except that of the cross. A good account is 
given of their religious tenets and ceremonies. These people 
circumcise their children on the eighth day, not however 
from religious obligation, but national custom. They boast of 
Jewish extraction; build their churches in imitation of the 
temple of Jerusalem.; reckon time by the era of the creation, 
and in computing from Christ differ from us eight years; and 
call their sovereigns kings of Israel, pretending that. they 
descend from Queen Sheba, and King Solomon. See Ludolf’s 
History, b. 2. c. 3. sect. 34. The Lion of Judah is therefore the 
armorial bearing of the Emperor; and Bruce, the traveller, 
was indebted to the accident of a representation of this ani- 
mal on his seal for an interview with that august personage, 
who esteemed him a distant branch of the same family. * 
“In entering on that portion of his work, which is entitled 
‘*Chureh’ of Rome, and Roman Catholics,” the author has 
made some prefatory remarks, which may be singled out, as 
a fair sample of the style, and general composition of the 
production itself. | 


> **In the ideas of a Roman Catholic, it must be obviously out of the 
question to give any account of the rise and progress of his chureh 
different from that of the Christian religion in general. . The Apostles 
of Jesus Christ he considers as its founders, or rather as the ministers 
employed by its Divine founder, Jesus Christ. _ Its origin, he tells us, 
is written in the New Testament, and its progress stands recorded in 
the annals of the Church. St. Peter, he adds, was the first bishop of 
Rome, and the Popes were his immediate successors. at 

That the Church of Rome is apostolical, and was for some cen- 
turies a pure as well asa true church, we readily admit: but that St. 
Peter was her first bishop is not soevident; and that she isthe mother 
and mistress of all churches, or that she was at any time the only true 
church, we positively deny. She claims the honous of great:exertions 
in extending the knowledge of Christianity throughout the-world, and 
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ranks, almost all the uations of Europe in the list of her converts.’ The 
honour of such exertions cannot be denied her; and indeed, to have 
been less zealous in the cause, would have been inconsistent with her 
doctrine, that there is no salvation (nemo salvus esse potest) out of her 
pale. Atthe same time, it must not be granted without some limita- 
tions as to her motives, her objects, and her mode. As she herself 
became less pure, her motives plainly partook of her impurity; her 
objects of conversion were often, not heathens or infidels, but Chris- 
tians; and her mode too often savored more of Mahometanism 
than Christianity: as in the case of the Livonians in the twelfth cen- 
tury, against whom Urban the Third declared a crusade, and compel- 
led them to receive baptism, and so come into the church. The quan- 
tum of honour connected with such conversions will not weigh heavy 
in the minds of most readers of the present day. But such as it is, 
and whatever shall be allowed to the invention, the whole may be said 
to belong to this church ; though it was not encouraged by some of 
Urban's predecessors, with the remark of one of whom, Gregory the 
Great, I dismiss it for the present : ‘ Nova et inaudita preedicatio, quee 
baculo adigit fidem.” yu 
“In this way, and by other ways more or less honorable, the Church 
of Rome was established, during the middle ages, throughout the whole 
of the western world, with the exception of that part of Spain which 
was in the possession of the Moors. 
‘Some of the peculiar doctrines of this Church had made their ap- 
pearance before the establishment of the papal power, which is gene 
rally dated in 606, when Pope Boniface the Third assumed the ti é 
of Universal Bishop ; though some fix it in 756, when Pepin; king’ of 
France, invested Pope Stephen the Second with the temporal domi- 
nion of Rome, and the neighbouring territories, upon the ceasing: of 
the exarchate of Ravenna, I have said the establishment, and not 
the rise of the Papal power; for these were only the progressive steps 
in the advancement of that dominion which began with the establish- 
ment of the Christian Religion under Constantine the Great.. Ro 
had so long been the seat of empire and the mistress of the world, that 
it was an easy matter for its bishops to gain an ascendancy, and to 
conceive themselves entitled to superior respect. From these humble 
beginnings they advanced with such an adventurous and well-directed 
ambition, that they established a spiritual dominion over the minds and 
consciences of men, to which all Europe submitted with implicit obe- 
dience ; till at length their formidable power was weakened, and their 
horns shortened, by the Reformation, for which we heartily bless God, 
but which they loudly condemn. 
- “This power shewed itself first in ambition; then in contention; 
next in imposition; and after these symptoms it broke out, like @ sot 
plague, in open persecution : and appears to have long triumphed in 
doing’ what God hath not injoined, and in abstaining from what h 
hath not forbidden. Its establishment and long uninterrupted conti- 
nuance may justly be considered, as among the most extraordinat 
circumstances in the history of mankind. To thé’ Roman’ Catholic 
this is indeed the great evidence of the truth of his’ religion ; the’per- 
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petual miracle, which proves a constant extension of the divine fayou; 
to that church, against which they believe ‘ the gates of hell shall not 
prevail.’ Others, whoconsider, that this phenomenon may be accounted 
for from second causes, will perhaps be inclined to attribute it to the 
ductility and habitual subservience of the human mind, which, when 
awed by superstition, and subdued by hereditary prejudices, can not 
only assent to the most incredible propositions, but can act, in conse- 
quence of these convictions, with as much energy and perseverance, 
as if they were the clearest deductions of enlightened reason, or the 
most evident dictates of religious truth.” (Vol. I. pp. 267—270.))\: 
Next to the promulgation of Christianity itself, the Re- 
formation must ever challenge the peculiar investigation of 
the student of religious history. 
Were we to speak of the controversy between the Roman- 
ists and the Reformed, merely as a literary question, we should 
| scarcely exceed the bound of sober criticism in asserting, that 
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due attention to the laws of evidence, impartial views of an- 
tiquity, and worthy ideas of the connexion of the Supreme 
with his creatures marked the one side, while subtle evasion, 
gross prevarication, illogical deduction, and slavish regard 
to authority, characterized the other. But with all the ab- 
stract advantage of argument, and with all the security of a 
testant code and reformed establishment, we can never be 
sufficiently on our guard against those moral evils of popery, 
which render it acceptable to the corrupt nature of man; we 
mean its influence on the senses, its easy commutation for 
sin, its lowered standard of holiness, and its substitution of 
profession for vitality, or ecclesiastical privilege for real dedi- 
cation of heart and life to the service of the Redeemer. 

Our youth should be taught to take a comprehensive view 
of the Reformation. To regard it in the technical and scho- 
lastic light of a grand emancipation from the preposterous 
claims and usurped domination of an ecclesiastical tyrant, 


: $ affords but a narrow and partial conception of its advantages. 
fab Its distinguishing features are purely theological. The re+ 
formers gave due prominence to the Bible, and were thus 


enabled to maintain the scriptural notions of atonement, me- 
| diation, justification, regeneration, repentance, and obedience, 
Ay : on all which topics popery had inundated the world with a 
flood of dangerous errors. Led on by a superintending spirit, 

f themselves unconscious of the length to which they would 
be carried by the force of their own speculations, the changes 
which they were the means of introducing in a large portion. 
' of the family of civilized man, were of the very last import+ 
| ance both in a political and in a literary point of view.) » * 
‘If protestant princes have accorded to their people certaiir 
rights, which grew out of religious changes ; if the principle 
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of toleration has been admitted, the claims of private judgment 
allowed, and the rule of hierarchies and power of establish- 
ments fixed on just and tenable foundations ; all these con- 
cessions and consequences grew out of the appeal, perpetually 
made under the Reformation, to the understandings as well as 
the consciences of individuals. The same cause led to the 
expulsion of the absurdities of old systems in philosophy. 

It prepared men to value the lucubrations of a Bacon, a Locke, 
and a Newton. It opened the interdicted stores of learning 
in every department, and invited discussion on subjects, 

which refined, while they invigorated the human intellect ; 
giving a taste for genuine history instead of legendary tradi- 
tion, and classical poetry instead of monkish versification. 
In fine, to the influence of protestantism may be traced the 
advantages of a free press. Delivered from the trammels of 
an index expurgatorius, the reformed governments bave per+ 
mitted their theologians, their scholars, and their 
to circulate their respective opinions. 

One consequence of this general freedom of inquiry hes 
been the multiplication of religious sects ; an evil effect 
indeed, but one, which will probably in the event, by the 
blessing of God, work its own cure. In the mean time this 
consequence has been foretold, as incident to our present 
condition, and permitted for wise ends. ‘* There must be 
heresies amongst you, that those which are approved might 
be made manifest :”’—and religious differences will not be 
without good effect, if, while they sharpen our wits to main- 
tain what we ourselves hold to be important truth, 
teach us the important lessons of humility and charity. © Of 
the variety of sects, into which protestantism is divided, 
a respectable and impartial exposition is afforded inthe pub- 
lication before us, accompanied in common with the rest:of 
the work with distinct and copious references to: the) ‘best 
original sources of information. 

This is followed by a general view of modern Sraclaiaity sue 
a very sufficient description of their existing sects, the 
Samaritans, the Rabbinists, the Karaites, and the Reformed: 

Of the pagan superstitions and Mahometan sects. it! will 
not be expected that we should enter into particulars, though 
this is precisely that part of the subject, of which a compen 
dious epitome, made from correct and original authorities, is 
most desirable, few or rsons caring to acquaint themselves 
minutely with exploded notions, on which no Christian cam 
set a value, except with the view of correcting them. A 
short sketch is given of their origin and progress, | and the 
distinguishing sentiments of each are faithfully displayed. — 
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Art. XX.—Original Memorials; or Brief Sketches of Real 
Characters. By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 
2d Edition. London: Seeleys. I2mo. 1823. Pp. vii 
and 194. 


In a former article we took occasion to intreduce to our 
readers the observations of a travelling hermit, whose eye 
seems to have wandered at will over the world of taste and 
fancy. The author of the present work is a traveller also, 
within humbler limits indeed, but with a higher purpose; 


ie and in some respects, chiefly however with refercnce to the 


= 


spirit which has animated the writers in their varied re- 
searches and directed them to the different objects on which 
they dwell, the two works may be advantageously contrasted. 
he author of the Original Memorials has evidently gone 
forth to collect his materials, in the spirit of a man deeply 
persuaded of the truth ang importance of religion. He does 
not leave his study or his home to amuse himself with the 
succession of vanities that are every moment flitting beside 
him. His walks are limited within a narrow round; but 
they are taken as becomes one who seeks not his own pleasure, 
but the profit of many, that they may be saved.» In the same 
spirit also he comes to his reader, and lays before him the 
result of his personal research among the plain men, who live, 
like Jacob, almost unmarked of any eye, save that which is 
over the righteous, almost unheard of any ear, save that which 
is open to their prayer. His mode of writing is simple and 
unpretending, as becomes the subject of which he treats, 
His papers chiefly describe 
“« persons who lived and died in the privacy of domestic scenes, or in 
indigent obscurity : but in whose short history may be read some in- 


irae structive pages from the book of divine providence, and many illustra- 
2. ik tions of the power of religion in life and death.” (P. vi.) 


a} Names are withheld, but with an assurance, that the friend 


to whom the book is dedicated, and, by necessary inference, 


ratives. | 
The book bears testimony to the truth of the declaration. 


ty) the reader, may fully rely upon the authenticity of the nar- 


: 2 ae The stamp of authenticity is very plainly impressed upon it; 
“ie although we are prepared to think that the author has intro- 


it duced occasional graces of drawing and coloring, which a 
if } lowing imagination, evidently conversant with forms of 


auty, might add for the ornament, and perhaps for the 
completion of the portraits, which memory would only im- 
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perfectly bring before the mind. Such liberties are by no 
means uncommon; too frequently indeed they are taken b 


biographers to an extent much more unwarrantable than our 


author has used. The filling up of a character from the im- 
perfect outline of recollection, is like the finishing of a 
drawing from a hasty sketch, after some interval of time. In 
the former case, imagination supplies the place of reality. 
Harsh points’are softened down, or tame features brought 
forward, and lighted up with an intelligence or beauty which 
the original never possessed; until the description becomes 
rather that.of a beau idéal, than of truth and resemblance. 
in the latter case, the artist, from whose mind the scene has 
in a considerable degree passed away, has recourse to inven- 
tion not less than to memory :—a group of trees is introduced 
where none could be found in nature; the stream takes a 
greater breadth; the rocks assume a bolder contour, ‘tlie 
architecture forms more picturesque; the figures are more 
romantically grouped; the light is thrown into masses more 
vivid or more chastened than in nature, until at length the 
picture is finished, and, between the prose of the first, and 
the poetry of the final touches, is found to bear the same 
resemblance to the original, which the magnificent etchings 
of, Piranesi bear to the dilapidated: palaces and) temples: of 
ancient Rome. 10 oy tid 
It will admit a doubt whether the biography of anonymous 
individuals, by an anonymous author, be upen the whole ‘ad 
vantageous to the interests of truth. We merely throw out 
the hint, without any intention of pursuing the'inquiry. | At 
the same time, we have no doubt of the instruction that may 
properly be derived from such lessons as that which we pro- 
ceed to convey, in the following only extract we ean’ afford. 
‘‘ Shortly after I took up my abode under the roof of my tutor, he 
said to me, ‘ Remind me of it, and I will seize an early opportunity 
of taking you with me to visit a valuable old friend of mine, who lives 
at the distance of a pleasant walk.” Something in his manner excited 
my curiosity, and induced me very speedily to put him in remembrance 
of his promise, and to obtain its fulfilment. It was on'a bright day 
inithe month March when we started for our walk:'' . Tsurveyed 
with an inquiring and expectant eye each decent habitation on our 
route; hutwe passed by every dwelling which I could suppose to be 
the residence of, my tutor’s friend.  Instructive conversation 
dered. us, unconscious of the distance, and. we, were several: miles 
from the, town before we deviated from the high road.to,C-—,,and 
turned off up a path, that seemed to be but little traadeni?§ the feet 
of.man, We made our way through a thicket, whose feathered 


inhabitants, by their number and the freedom of their song, bes- 
poke its remoteness. from the busy haunts of human kind.’ At 
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last I saw before me a lonely cottage, more than half of which was a 
mass of ruins; and the other half did not promise to make long re- 
sistance to the hand of time.. ‘ There lives my friend,’ said my tutor, 
as we entered the wicket gate of the desolate garden. [ silently fol- 
lowed him into the wretched hovel, admiring those holy principles, 
which led him to regard as a friend, its humble tenant. A ragged 
boy was’ sitting within by the dying embers of a scanty fire. ‘ Is your 
mother at home?’ inquired my tutor. ‘ No: there 1s, nobody but I, 
and the baby, and grandmother.’ We proceeded up the tottering and 
broken staircase into a room, which in many parts gave ready admit- 
tance to the wind and rain. Two omshree stump bedsteads, with a 
few rags for covering, furnished the comfortless apartment. Yet, 
perhaps, its nightly occupants reposed there in sleep more sound and 
refreshing, than that enjoyed by the children of fortune on costlier 
couches. We looked around and saw only the child, presenting. in 
its unbroken slumber a lovely instance of the truth of this remark. 
A small closet, at the side of the chamber, with a broken casement, 
and without a door, drew our attention. There lay an object, the first 
sight of which made me shudder, and the impression of which years 
have,not blotted out. It was a woman, laden with years, and con- 
suming away under a loathsome disease. She was lying upon a heap 
of rags on the floor, half covered with some tattered linen, her head 
supported by a bolster of straw, and her principal coverlet was a piece 
of the rough outside packing-cloth used by clothiers in the West of 
England. So contracted was her body by disease, that she occupied 
but a corner of the closet. Her deeply-sunk eyes, and haggard coun+ 
tenance, silently told of misery of no ordinary description. But on 
that face of misery a complacent smile kindled, as her pastor ap- 
proached her side, The conversation which followed, unfolded the 
mystery of his calling her his friend. The light of divine truth had 
visited her understanding, and the Spirit of truth had impressed her 
heart. She expressed her cheerful resignation to the will of God, in 
whose name and character of a Father she greatly delighted; and, 
though in answer to our inquiry, she spoke of her bodily sufferings, no 
murmur nor complaint escaped her lips. In lowly dependehies on 
the Saviour of sinners, she was patiently awaiting her change of 
worlds—‘ looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal 
life.” Her knowledge, indeed, appeared confined to the leading facts 
and principles of the gospel ; but these had evidently served the great 
purpose of bringing home her soul to God. These supplied her with 
consolation equal to her sorrows, and with strength equal to her day. 
She knew but little, but she knew her God. Deplorable and: destitute 
as were her outward circumstances, a calm and settled peace filled 
her mind, and a hope full of immortality lighted up her faded eye. © 
** Natural benevolence may prompt a man to visit the habitations of 
the miserable, and hold forth a liberal and welcome relief to their 
temporal wants ; but itis only the ‘ heaven-born charity,’ inspired by 
the gospel, which can bring him to acknowledge, as a friend, and love,. 
as a member of the same redeemed and adopted family, the pious 
child of squalid poverty, and the subject of loathsome diséase. wy 
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Art. XXI-—1. An Appeal to the Members of the British and 
| Foreign Bible Society, on the sulject of the Turkish New 
Testament, printed at Paris in 1819: containing a view of 

its history, an exposure of its errors, and palpable proofs 
of the necessity of its suppression. By Ebenezer Hen- 
derson, Author of “ Journal of a residence in Iceland,” 
London: Holdsworth. 1824. 8vo. pp. viii. and 70. 

2. Remarks on Dr. Henderson’s Appeal to the Bible Society, 
on the subject of the Turkish Version of the New Testament, 
printed at Paris, in 1819. ‘To which is added, an Appendix, 
containing certain documents on the character of that Ver- 
sion. By the Rev. S. Lee, A. M., D. D. of the University 
of Halle, Honorary Member of the Asiatic Society of Paris, 
F.R.S.L., F.R.A.S., &c. and Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge. Cambridge : Deightons. 1824. 
Svo. pp. viii. and 200, | 


WE had thought that the day of Bible-Society controversies 
was past: and indeed so far as such controversies concern the 
constitution of the Society, and its general plans of operation, 
this seems to be the case. That the public at least have not 
much taste for the farther discussion of the subject, appears 
pretty evident from the fact, of which we are assured, that of 
one of the last pamphlets of the class referred to, only thir- 
teen copies sold. Charges, however, of a different nature 
have frequently been advanced of late, respecting the cha- 
racter of certain versions of the Scriptures, which the Bible 
Society has circulated. The accusation, in the present 
instance, has assumed a tangible shape; and we congratulate 
ourselves on the opportunity thus afforded us, of bringing the 
subject, as far as one version is concerned, fairly before our 
readers. 

Before entering on the examination of the two works before 
us, it is necessary that we should say a few words respecting 
the circumstances under which they appear. It sometimes 
happens in a court of law, that questions wear an aspect dif- 
ferent from that which they bear out of doors. It is so in 
the present instance. Dr. Henderson publishes his Appeal : 
from which it would appear, that it is in consequence of ‘de- 
fects in the Turkish New Testament, in this Appeal alleged, 
that he has felt it his duty to abandon the Society’s service ; 
or, more correctly speaking, to abandon the parent institu- 
tion, and transfer his services to the Russian Bible Society. 
But the trnth is, other causes of dissatisfaction, of a private 
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nature, have had their effect in influencing Dr. Henderson’s 
decision: and the Turkish New Testament is the plea, on 
which he is willing to rest his determination before ‘the 
public, rather than the solitary motive of his conduct. 
Herein we are far from imputing to Dr. Henderson any 
intent to deceive. On the contrary,-he himself, towards ‘the 
close of his Appeal, plainly refers to those other causes of dis- 
satisfaction which we have intimated. But from his case 
being grounded upon considerations which, in point of fact, 
are not those by which he has been solely influenced, the 
whole comes to bear an overstrained, an artificial, and, if we 
may so say, a forensic character ; while in establishing that, 
which it undertakes to prove, it fails. We will not class the 
esteemed author of the Journal of a residence in Iceland, with 
the throng, who have come forward in succession, to strike 
their blow at the Bible Society, and to disappear. » At- the 
same time, we cannot but lament this forensic character 
which lis work maintains, and the serious faults, with which 
it in consequence abounds. Thus after asserting, that 
“there is not a page, nor s.arcely a verse in the volume, that does 
not contain something or other of an objectionable nature,” (P. 57.) 
The Doctor, only seven pages further on, says: | ie 
‘“‘ Some of the books of the New Testament, as contained in ‘this 
translation, I have never read, nor isit likely I ever shall.” (P. 64.))» 
Now in what temper, and with what preparation, must. that 
man have sat down, to criticize a version of the New Testa- 
ment, who can at one moment assure us, that he has -never 
read, and never intends to read, some whole books of: ity 
and at another, make a declaration to its disadvantage, ex 
tending to every chapter, and almost every verse? 
To some further tokens, however, of that forensic or dispu-’ 
tatious spirit, in which he appears to have taken up the present 
question, it may be proper that we should advert. . Ali Bey’s’ 
version of Luke xxii. 32, he renders, “ one day when thou’ 
art converted;’’ and alleges that it inculcates a delusive’ 
doctrine. Professor Lee has shewn that this is not the fairest 
way_of rendering the passage. But even supposing it to be 
correct, we may be allowed to question whether it inculcates 
any delusive doctrine whatever. For first, it is generally 
reed that the words do not refer to the primary conversion’ 
of a sinner from the power of Satan unto God, being ad-' 
dressed by our Lord to Peter: and secondly, if we place to-' 
gether the translation as given by Dr. Henderson, and the» 
correct translation from the Greek, as it stands in our autho-. 
rized version, we shall find that much. the same doctrine i8' 
inculeated by each, The former is, “ One day when thou-art™ 
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converted, strengthen thy brethren; ’’ the latter, “When thou 
art converted, strengthen thy brethren.’”’ We ask, Where is 
the differenee? Yet Ali Bey’s version, Dr. Henderson says, 
inculcates adelusive doctrine. The expression, ‘ one day, ’’ is 
indeed the precise equivalent in English to the Greek ore. 
_ The same spirit appears, when Dr. Henderson intimates, 
concerning a passage from Ali Bey’s version, in page 32 of 
his Appeal, that it inculcates faith as a principle which God 
will accept in lieu of obedience ; and yet he quotes the same 
passage again, immediately after, as inculcating with others 
the doctrine of works to the exclusion of grace. 

Another circumstance, unfavorable to Dr. Henderson’s 
plea, and deserving a due degree of consideration, is this, 
that the unhappy circumstances of a private nature, which in 
reality had so large a share in influencing his determination, 
particularly respected Dr. Pinkerton ; and it was Dr. Pinker- 
ton who recommendedthe manuscript, containing the version, 
which forms the subject of the Appeal. Without any im- 
peachment of Dr. Henderson’s integrity, it is clear, that this 
is a circumstance to which some consideration is due. 

We proceed to the charges, which his appeal exhibits. It is 
disadvantageous to these, that, when Dr. Henderson’s objec- 
tions first struck him, as he tells us at p. 13, 14, he was onlya 
learner of the Turkish language: We have a very unfavorable 
opinion of early discoveries in Biblical criticism. Many such 
discoveries, probably, have been made by those of our readers 
who are adepts in this line of study ; and afterwards dis- 
covered to be imaginary. Dr. Henderson’s disposition in this 
way may be judged of by a circumstance observable in his 
pamphlet ; namely, that he has more than once offered us an 
altered English version of passages from the Scriptures which 
he has taken occasion to quote. It is true, with regard to 
the Turkish New Testament, that Dr. Henderson tells us he 
suspected his discoveries in' the first instance, but was con- 
firmed in them as he advanced. But, whether he ever ad- 
vanced so far as to be more than a learner, is a question 
which remains to be decided. Professor Lee seems to think 
it no question whatever. 

Ta respect to Professor Lee’s “‘ Remarks,” they are a full, 
sufficient, and satisfactory refutation of the allegations con- 
tained in the Appeal. Yet we do not entirely approve of every 
expression, or of every sentiment, which the work contains. 


Dr. Henderson, (we think), might have been treated somewhat 


less unceremoniously. His use of the term “ sacred taste,” 

needed net such frequent animadversion. The Professor, 

having so much the advantage in point of fact and argument, 
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was under no necessity to descend to these minutia. Perhaps 
also we have a higher sense than Professor Lee, of the pro, 
priety of following the letter of the original in all instanees, 
as far as circumstances admit, in translations of the Sacred 
Volume. Even where it is usual to resolve the sense into 
metaphor or idiom, thé words employed (we apprehend) haye 
often a real meaning in their strictest sense, and may best be 
rendered word for word ; and cannot indeed be rendered in 
any other way, without a departure from the mind of the 
Spirit. At the same time we are aware that this close mode 
of rendering is not always practicable ; and that an adher- 
ence to verbal exactness is often a real deviation from 
fidelity. Still, when the question is about the language of 
the Holy Ghost, we are, in every instance, for the most 
literal rendering which circumstances admit. ‘Then again, 
as touniformity of translation, to this also, where practicable, 
we are inclined to attach more importance than Professor 
Lee. On the whole, the Professor does not (we think) 
entirely do away the charge of needlessly various renderings 
in the Turkish version; though he shows very satisfactoy 
rily, in most instances, that no rendering has been used 
but such as is either perfectly admissible in itself, or the 
best that can be selected from the nature of the case. Some 
minor defects of the translation, he is disposed perhaps to 
view too slightly. But he has kept in mind, and he -con+ 
stantly calls on his readers to keep in mind, what is the true 
state of the question throughout: namely, that it is a ques- 
tion respecting the seppression of the Turkish version ; for 
Dr. Henderson undertakes, in his title-page, to give “ palpa+ 
ble proofs of the necessity of its ‘swppression.” Here we 
conceive, is the ground, on which the stand was to be made? 
and here it is that Professor Lee has completely succeeded. 
Faults there are in the version, he allows: but he shews: that 
they have been prodigiously exaggerated. The Turkish New 
Testament is unquestionably open to objections ; but other 
New Testaments, as he justly urges, are more or less open :to 
the same. As to want of uniformity in the translatien of 
articular words, it is an accusation to which our English 
sible is very extensively liable: * so that if, for such a fault, 
_® For instance :—an is rendered, Is. xix. 5, to be wasted; 6, to be dried up: 
wa',,5, shall be dried up; 7, shall wither 10, ponds ; '23, xii. 
15, pools ;—Bixaiwpza, Rom. v, 16, justification ; 18, righteousness :-—anwdrea, Heb. 
x. 39, perdition ; 2 Pet. ii, l, destruction ; amwAcia:, 2, pernicious ways —xqvbae 
ate, Matt. v. 30, to offend; 1 Cor. viii. 13, to make to offend, ; | 
_ Many more instances might be given, but these will suffice.’ We trust dur 
readers will perceive our motive in offering them: namely, not to depreciate 
our excellent version, which has few, if, any equals, but to, shew, that occasiopal 


varieties of rendering occur in this, as well as in the Turkish version, against 
which this objection has been alleged with so much vehemence.  °. 
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the Turkish New Testament must be suppressed, our, autho- 
rized version must be suppressed for the same, pals 

We will only further premise, that while Professor Lee’s 
work bears marks of haste, which are excused on the plea of 
indisposition, Dr. Henderson is entitled to our indulgence 
on the ground of absence. Indeed it is on this ground, that 
his general couduct may be best accounted for; as we cannot 
help hoping, that, if he had been in England, and had heard 
in private the arguments, and seen the testimonies, adduced 
by Professor Lee, he would not have formed so rash a deter- 
mination as that of quitting the service of the Society ;, or at 
least would have seen the necessity of vindicating his, seces- 
sion, if it was to be vindicated, upon some other plea. . 


Before proceeding to particular objections, Dr. Henderson 
advances some general accusations of a very serious kind; 
intimating that the version in question contains a “‘mass of 
unholy matter ;”’ and alleging, that the Bible Society ought » 
‘* to flap its powerful and widely extended pinions, in order to sweep. it 
back into the regions of darkness, from which it proceeded.’ , (P., 8.) 
He calls the version in the same paragraph, | 
‘‘a corrupt and infidel version of the Holy Seriptures ;” 
and afterwards speaks of rinks 
“the meretricious pages of this desecrated volume.” (P..15.), . 
We can but lament that Dr. Henderson should have been led 
to use expressions like these of a volume, which, as we shall 
presently show, fully merits a respectable place among ver- 
sions of the Holy Scriptures. bey one 

Dr. Henderson also throws out some insinuations, , to- 
wards the beginning of his Appeal, affecting,,the charac- 
ter of Ali Bey, or Albertus Bobovius, the person employed 
by Levin Warner, a Dutch ambassador at the Ottoman 
court in the seventeenth century, to make the translation 
in question... This subject Professor Lee places, in, a fairer 
light, by a quotation from the “ Biographic, Universelle.” 
Doubts have been raised respecting Ali Bey’s religious 
principles. It appears, however, that besides the Scrip- 
tures, he translated the English Catechism into ‘Turkish ; 
and he is supposed to have been the person principally con- 
cerned in translating Grotius’s well known treatise on the 
truth of Christianity, into the same language. On the whole, 
we must say that Dr, Henderson, in his anxiety to strengthen 
his cause, has adopted sentiments respecting the character of 
the translator, which can scarcely be reconciled with any 
principles of Christian charity, or indeed of candour and fair- 
ness. - He is continually imputing to him wilful perversions 
and misrepresentations of the sense of Scripture, some- 
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times even with hidicrous ingenuity. In Rev. xix. 9. Ali Bey 
has—“ The sayings of God are true,”—instead of—“ These 
are the true sayings of God.” As Professor Lee remarks, this 
rendering “is certainly defective,” but “the only effect oc- 
‘eakoued Vy the omission is, that what is said of a part of 
revelation in the original, is here said of the whole.” Now 
Dr. Henderson actually insinuates that this translation of the 
passage was intended by Ali Bey to make it refer to the Koran, 
and that a Mahometan would so understand it! And he adds, 
“ These are the true sayings of God,” as applied to the Christian 
Scriptures, is a declaration which even Ali Bey would not pollute his 
pen to write.” (P. 38.) 

Yet it turns out, on examination, that Ali Bey did write it: 
for the word omitted is found in the M.S., so that the omis- 
sion is not Ali Bey’s, but the copyist’s. Other translators 
receive more lenient treatment. In the remarks on the text, 
Rom. ix. 5. “who is over all, God, blessed for ever’’—the 
Ethiopic version is quoted, in which the words ‘over all” 
are omitted. What, if Ali Bey had been guilty of such 
an omission? But the Ethiopic translator, according to 
Dr. Henderson, is quite justifiable. He had exhausted the 
powers of language, it seems, in the word which he had used 
toexpress God;”’ and 

> he did not consider it necessary to substitute any thing for ém wayrwy. 
(P. 41.) 

And then after all, most unfortunately for Dr. Henderson, it 
turns out, that this word, by which “ God”’ is rendered, is so 
far from “‘ exhausting” all the meaning of the passage, that 
it is not even a term peculiar to the true God, but an inferior 
appellation, attributed also to imaginary deities. 


Dr. Henderson’s charges against the version in question 
are contained, for the most part, in some remarks which he 
tells us were forwarded to.the Committee of the Bible Society; 
and in some accompanying notes of additional matter. To- 
wards the beginning of these remarks, he attempts to lay 
down certain principles of sacred criticism, which are con- 
troverted by Professor Lee. He then proceeds— 


“Though I have only had time to go through a small portion of 
Ali Bey’s translation of the New Testament, yet such parts of it as I 
have perused, convince me that if the Committee of ihe British and 
Foreign Bible Society had been previously made acquainted with its 
character, they would never have published it without subjecting it to 
the strictest scrutiny, according to the acknowledged rules of biblical 
criticism. It is not only of a totally different stamp, in point of free 
dom, from all the versions printed by the Society that I have any’ 
knowledge of, but exhibits passages with which even the overstrainet 
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nicety and bold liberties of a Castalio would sink in the comparison ; 
and, as will appear from the sequel, renderings are to be met with 
completely subversive of the Christian Faith, and which seem to bave 
been purposely introduced, with a view to meet the prejudices of Mo- 
hammedans. Tell it not in Gath; publish it not in the streets of 
Askelon, lest the enemy should rejoice, that the British and Foreign 
Bible Society has given its high sanction to a version in which the 
worship of the Lamb who sitteth in the midst of the throne, is not only 
prohibited, but prohibited by the Lamb himself!!! I sincerely hope 
this is an anomaly in the history of biblical translations, and have no 
mauner of doubt, that, as soon as the Committee are made acquainted 
with it, they will immediately pass a resolution for calling in all the 
copies that have been issued for circulation, and put a stop in the 
mean time to the printing of the Old Testament, in the prophetical 
parts of which, especially, there is every reason to fear greater faults 
will be found, than any I have met with in the New Testament. 

That the Committee may be able the more easily to judge of the 
force of my objections, I beg leave to arrange them under the follow- 
ing heads: the mistranslation of proper names; the unnecessary use 
of synonymes; the want of consistency and uniformity; false render- 
ings; omissions; and additions,” (Appeal, p. 17—19.) 


We give the picture in all the glare and breadth of Dr, 
Henderson’s coloring ; and the reader will, hereafter, be the 
better able to estimate the accuracy of his representations. 
The specific fact alleged in the above extract, if offered in 
reference to the present conduct of the Bible Society, would 
be false. ‘This circumstance the Doctor does allow to trans- 
pire towards the end of his volume: but in the mean time he 
leaves the charge to exert its full effect upon the reader’s 
mind, through the whole of the interval ; and even repeats 
it, without contradiction or qualification, in another place. 
“Tell it not in Gath,” says the Doctor; ‘* publish it not 
in the streets of Askelon, lest the enemy should rejoice !” 
Yet the Doctor does tell it, and does publish it in the 
streets of London; and that, long after measures had been 
taken for the correction of the error. The case is this. 
In Rey. xxii. 8, 9, the copy of Ali Bey’s version, lent to the. 
Bible Society by the Curators of the University of Leyden, 
had “ Lamb,” instead of “ angel.” The error found its 
way into the printed work; and the consequence was, that 
the Lamb, and not, as in the original, the angel, was made 
to prohibit St. John’s falling down at his feet to worship. 
This was indeed a serious error; but it has been corrected, 
The Committee of the Bible Society, when informed of 
it, did not indeed, as Dr. Henderson advised, send off to 
Paris to stop the printing of another book, but they gave 
directions that the offending pages should be cancelled and 
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replaced. Nay, they actually determined to send sheets with 
the corrected passage, to be substituted for the erroneous 
ones, to the only place except the depository of the Parent 
Society, namely Malta, where there was a stock of the Turk- 
ish New Testament in hand. What more could be asked or 
done? Yet Dr. Henderson brings forward this error as 
“ sealing the death-warrant” of the translation, leaving his 
readers, throughout the greater part of his work, to believe, 
that the Bible Socicty is actually to this day doing the work 
of Antichrist, by sanctioning the deadly error, that we are 
not to worship the Son of God. In an edition of our English 
Bible, the printers omitted the word “ not” in the seventh 
commandment. But we never heard that the sheet was 
cancelled and replaced, though even this would be no more 
than the Committee have done in the present instance. 


Dr. Henderson, we have seen, begins by arranging his 
charges under six heads. Of the particular objections which 
he urges under each of these, we can only give a specimen. 
But those friends of the Bible Society, who have seen Dr. 
Henderson’s appeal, ought, in justice, to procure Professor 
Lee’s reply: and we doubt not that in the main they will 
find it satisfactory upon all the points, which we omit. 


_ The first head relates to the mistranslation of proper names. 
In support of this charge, Dr. Henderson gives us, in the first 
place, several English renderings of the Turkish terms, 
employed by Ali Bey to express the Greek @2;; which ren- 
derings themselves, Professor Lee intimates, are most of 
them mistranslations. As to the word TZengri, of Tartar 
derivation, which the Doctor complains of, as sometimes used 
in the Turkish version instead of the Arabic, Allah, the Tartar 
word, says Professor Lee, : 

‘‘ 4s equally unobjectionahle, because it also means God, and is equally 
intelligible to every Turk.” (Lee p. 19.) 

With the same reason it might have been urged as an objec- 


tion, that Allah is sometimes used instead of Tengri—One of 


the terms objected to, Dr. Henderson renders “The Glorious 
Majesty.”’ But the true import of it, says the Professor, is 
“The Mighty God,” a phrase well known to every reader of 
the English Bible. He adds: | 
‘Dr. Henderson has, indeed, truly remarked, that a. translator 
would not be allowed, in this country, to use such words as Deity, 
Supreme Being, and the like, as substitutes for the word @eo. , I 
grant it; but | must be allowed to observe, that no such words as 
these haye been introduced into the translation of Ali Bey. ‘They are 
found in the appeal, it is true, but there they are erroneous transle- 
tions of the phrases in question.” (Remarks, p. 25.) 
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Another phrase is rendered by Dr. Henderson 
“<The true Mayesty’—But ‘ The true God’ and no- 
thing more or less, is conveyed by this expression.” (Remarks, p. 26.) 

Auother he translates, “The illustrious God,’ on which 
the Professor remarks, that Dr. Henderson 
‘‘ has not told us, how it comes to pass, that Hazrat means dlus- 
trious.” (P. 27.) 

The Doctor subsequently expresses great dissatisfaction, 
that this same word, Hazrat, should be applied to our Sa- 
viour, being a title by which kings and great men are ad- 
dressed. The fact is, the word is much in the predicament of 
the Greek Kugo;, and the Hebrew yx, which are sometimes 
applied to men, sometimes to God. Therefore there is no 
impropriety in using the word in its higher signification. 
Nay, we have an instance of a Persian of rank, who declined 
it in its application. to himself. ssa 

“* With regard to the epithet Hazreét, (says M. Langlés,) a Persian 
ambassador or envoy, to whom I applied it, said, ‘‘ On n’emploie, ce 
mot-la que pour Jésus.” (Remarks, p. (22). ) 

And M. Bianchi says, rye 
‘‘T can assure you that the Christians of the East, never utter the 
name of Jesus without introducing it by the word Hazrat,” (P. (27).) 

To us it appears, then, that Dr. Henderson has been un- 
wittingly attacking, and holding up to ridicule, the ordinary 
title of honour and veneration applied by the Turks to our 
Saviour. Even the Christian authority for the terms em- 
ployed by Ali Bey is often very satisfactory ; eastern Chris- 
tians being in the constant habit of using in their religious 
writings, and versions of the scriptures, many of the words 
with which the Doctor is offended, | 

In the next place it is objected, that in the phrase Kugss 
6@cog 6 (lavroxcarwe, Ali Bey has in one instance rendered 
by Effendi. Of the propriety of thus applying Effendi Dr. 
Henderson entertains very strong doubts, and cites the 
authority of a Persian for this criticism on a Turkish expres- 
_sion: to which Professor Lee answers, that, whatever the 
Persian might think, the word Effendi is certainly applied 
to God by the Turks. 

“Tn the three first Psalms of the Psalter, which has been translated 
into the Turkish language, and recommended to the Christians of 
Turkey by the metropolitan of Angouri, ‘PawmA Egevrn, Rabb El 
Effendi, The Lord, Effendi, occurs not fewer than eight times; where 
Effendi is manifestly intended to express the sense of ees, the trae 
God.” (Lee, p. 48.) | 
_ Another complaint of Dr. Henderson’s is, that Jerusalem is 
rendered Kudsi sheriff, the Noble Holy Place: on which be 
observes, that Jerusalem is not more holy than any other 
place ; and that an illiterate Mahometan will not know, whe- 
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ther the expression signifies Jerusalem, Mecca, or Medina. 
To this the answer is, that although the term, recommended 
by Dr. Henderson, and, as he observes, used by Ali Bey in 
another place, may be in some respects more proper, yet to 
the illiterate Mahometan, probably it would convey no idea 
whatever. The question is one of opposite disadvantages ; 
and it is difficult which to choose, the Turkish language of- 
fering no term, that is not liable to some objection. Jerusalem 
is called the Holy City by St. Matthew, (iv. 5.) though he 
wrote after the death of Christ, when, according to Dr. Hen- 
derson, the place lost all claim to that title. We are more- 
over informed, that in the Turkish Psalter, above quoted, 
this very appellation for Jerusalem, occurs two or three times. 
Itis written 

On the whole, the Professor observes, 

“that of the instances here adduced, not one merits the character of 
mistranslation. The utmost that can be said is, that other words 
might have been substituted for them, of the propriety of which a 
difference of opinion might, after all, exist.” (Remarks, p. 53.) 

It is clear that Ali Bey might have been more simple and 
uniform in the translation of proper names; and in some 
instances we could wish he had been: but it is not clear that 
he would then have been writing so good Turkish. He has 
employed a variety of terms; but it may be questioned if he 
has employed so much as one, that can be strictly called im- 
proper. The different phrases used to express the divine 
names, are merely the ordinary expressions of religious ven- 
eration; and the expediency of their introduction is maintained 
by all the oriental scholars who have been consulted on the 
point: and, after all, notwithstanding the display of diversi- 
fied epithets, adduced from some particular passages, in 
general nothing is added but Tadla, “ the Most High.” 

The following observation is from the Rev. G. C. Renouard, 
late Arabic reader in the University of Cambridge. 

“* Itis true that Allah Tédla and Hazreti Isa are always substituted 
for Allah and Isa, but as the first signifies only ‘The Most High 
God,’ and the other ‘the Lord Jesus,’ there surely can be nothing 
very objectionable in such substitutions: and if the omission of such 
terms of respect should appear harsh or offensive to any serious 


Mussulman, (which | believe to be the case,) there surely is a strong 
ground for introducing them.” (Lee, p. (30).) 


Dr. Henderson’s second head relates to 


** the useless employment of synonymes, where one word sufficiently 
expresses the force of the original.” (Appeal, p. 28.) 


Whether the employment of synonymes, however, be useless 
in the examples given, is a question: and to assert it, is @ 
petitio principii. 

“Every one, who has made any progress in the oriental languages, 
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very well knows, that words are frequently reduplicated for the sole 
purpose of giving emphasis to the thing related; that others, having 
precisely or nearly the same import, are added for the same reason ; 
that wherever letters are doubled or repeated in any word, such word 
is then termed a nuun of excess.” (Remarks, p. 56.) 

‘‘ The best books to be found in the East, whether written in the 
Arabic, Persian, or Turkish language, are all composed in this 
style.” (P. 57.) 

Under this head, Professor Lee has again occasion to ques- 
tion the accuracy of Dr. Henderson’s English renderings, 
The Doctor represents Ali Bey, as translating dxawcury, 
“ righteousness,” by terms, signifying “ righteousness and 
piety:” but, in fact, the latter of the two terms has no 
other effect, in Turkish, than that of defining the expression, 
and rendering it more clearly intelligible. It is scarcely 
credible that any one should have raised an outcry against 
this representation in Turkish of an idea with which. the 
minds of the Turkish people must obviously be entirely 
unacquainted. The futility of the objection is manifest 
from the impossibility of finding any terms that will an- 
swer the purpose better. Dr. Henderson has proposed one 


which, Professor Lee well observes, signifies ‘‘ justice as 


>? 


administered in a court of law ;’’ and when our readers hear 


that the term is adawlut, many of them will be ready to 
support his statement, from their recollection of its use im 


the forensic proceedings of our Indian empire. Another 
word, which he offers, signifies “ straightness, perpendicu- 
larity,” and hence “ rectitude of conduct.” In fact it is 
obvious, that the word dixancvrvy itself could not have had 


generally the sense which we now attach to it, when it was 


first used by the apostle. ‘The idea must first be explained, 
and some word appropriated to it, and then to that word the 
signification will gradually be attached. | 
Under the third head, Dr. Henderson charges Ali Bey with 
‘want of uniformity and consistency, and a solicitude to vary as 
much as possible the mode of expression.” (Appeal, p. 29.) | 
This practice, says the Doctor, 
‘‘ not only manifests the absence of a conviction that the writers were 


directed to the choice of the most suitable words, but is a daring 


attempt to improve on the language of the Holy Spirit.” 

To this the Professor replies: | 
‘What will Dr. Henderson say, when I tell him, that, upon his principle, 
the sacred writers themselves are chargeable with all the iniquity which 
he has here heaped upon Ali Bey? that the Evangelists and Apostles, 
in making cititations from the Old Testament, have never observed any 
thing like the uniformity which this new canon of his would make 
universal? What must be his surprise to find, that Luke and Paul and 
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others have made this daring attempt to improve on the language. of 
the Holy Spirit; and that no translation has hitherto been made, not 
chargeable with this crime ?”” (Remarks, p. 59, 60.) 
Dr. Henderson refers, as an example, to Rom. iv. 3, and Gal, 
iii. 6; and states that, in Ali Bey’s version of the two, the 
words are not alike. But the fact is, the two passages are 
not exactly alike in the Greek: neither are they alike in 
our authorized version. Indeed, the doctor could not have 
vitched upon a more disastrous instance to support his plea, 
he same passage in the Old Testament, namely, Gen. xv, 6, 
is thrice referred to in the New, in the two texts just cited, 
and in James ii. 23; and herein there are three things par- 
ticularly worthy of our attention. First, our authorized 
version of all the three passages differs: secondly, with 
respect to the Greck of the New Testament, two of the 
passages, but two only, are alike: thirdly, the original 
Hebrew iis exactly followed by neither. Will it be said 
the apostles quoted frdm the Septuagint? True: and it 
proves that they did not, in every case, think it necessary 
to give the letter of the Hebrew. Yet neither have they 
literally followed the Septuagint. And, what surpasses every 
thing, Dr. Henderson himself twice gives an English ren- 
dering of one of the passages in question, (Gal. iii. 6,) as it 
stands-in Ali Bey’s version, (Appeal, p. 32, 33,) and gives it 
differently! What possible degree, or kind of authority is 
now wanted for Ali Bey ?—not to mention that the testimonies 
to the character of the translation, in Professor Lee’s appendix, 
which we shall presently notice, are most decisive with re- 
spect to the clearness and simplicity of its style. ‘The trans- 
lator, it is observed, so far from using undue embellishments, 
has sometimes even departed from the idiom of the language, 
rather than sacrifice the fidelity and perspicuty of his version. 
The fourth objection relates to false renderings. Under 
this head it is objected, that Ali Bey renders “ the day of 
preparation,” (Matt. xxvii. 62,) by a word signifying “ the 
day of assembly that is, Friday, the Mahometan sabbath, 
But-then it ought to be remembered, that the day meant 
‘by the Evangelist, is a Friday, and that the word. used, by 
the translator is the Turkish for Friday. The term. cer- 
tainly does mean and signify the Mahometan, sabbath, 
which falls on a Friday; but how is that to be avoided? 
Oriental Christians use the same word as Ali Bey in this pas- 
sage. Itoccurs in the Arabic Testament, printed by Espenius, 
in that edited by Walton, and in that of the Propagania edi- 
‘tion, superintended by an Archbishop of Damascus. Jm)the 
same way, when it is stated that, Rev. i. 10, “I was;in the 
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Spirit on the Lord’s day,” is rendered by Ali Bey, “Ona 
market day,’ it should be borne in mind, that the first day 
of the week, here supposed to be signified by St. John, and 
called by us the Lord’s day, \is the ‘day on which they hold 
their markets in Turkey, and bears a name to that effect. 
Hence the word used by Ali Bey is the Turkish for Sunday. 
A more literal translation of the original phrase, Ty xvpiexy 
juéea, is also given; and its being more literal is an advan- 
tage: but on the other hand it will of necessity be less»in- 
telligible to a Turk. it 
We will only produce one more of the objections under this 
head. In Rom. ix. 5, where Christ is stated to be “ over all, 
God blessed for ever,” Ali Bey has used the word Hah for 
God, instead of Allah. On this Dr. Henderson remarks, that 
Allah means the true God, [lah any god; and adds, that; the 
object of Ali Bey in using Ilah evidently was to shake 
the doctrine of our Lord’s divinity. But what becomes of 
this objection, when it is shewn, that [lah is: often used for 
the true God, in the Koran, as well as Allah, as for instance 
three times in the following sentence—*‘ We will worship thy 
God, and the God of thy fathers, one God ?’’—And, although 
itis true, that [lah may be used generally to denote: any 
object of worship, we confess we feel no difficulty about Ali 
Bey’s use of it, when we find that the very same is adopted 
in all the Arabic Christian translations. But, to put an end 
to the whole question, the leaf in which this passage oceurs 
has been cancelled. We think, with Professor Lee, that such 
a proceeding was in this case hardly necessary; but: it 
serves at least to shew that the Bible Society are ready. and 
anxious to satisfy every scruple that has the shadow of reason. 
Under the head of omissions, the first is that of Ta wapan- 
* your trespasses,” in Matt. vi. 15. The passage, 
when these words are omitted, stands thus :-—“ If ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 
-you.’’ It is evident that the omission of the words, |“ your 
trespasses,”’ at the end of the clause, does not seriously injure 
‘its sense: and Griesbach finds the preceding words, . * their 
‘trespasses,”” omitted in so many copies, (including the Syriac : 
version, 'the Arabic, the Anglosaxon, and the Vulgate,) that 
‘he marks them as probabiliter delenda.’”’. It: is. pos- 
sible that “ your trespasses”’ did not appear in the'copiesiused Saami 
by Ali Bey. Another omission is that of Iyce, ** Jesus,” in Mit 
be | 


Matt. viii. 5: but this word also is omitted in su: many copies, 
that Griesbach withdraws it from the text, substituing: avrw, 
upon good authority. According as it is retained or omitted, 
the passage will be “ When Jesus was entered into Caper- 
naum,” or, “ When fe was entered into Capernaum.” The 
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difference is not of prime importance; and, from the authorities 
given by Griesbach, it is probable, that the alternative, chosen 
by bim and Ali Bey, of omitting the word in question, is the 
right one. Again in Mat. viii. 19, Upecer$ex, “ coming,” is 
omitted. Without that word the passage is, ‘* And a certain 
scribe said unto him;”’ with it, “* And a certain scribe came 
and said unto him.’ No doctrine of the Christian religion 
suffers by the omission, which the table of errata will supply, 

For the list of additions the following example must serye, 
Rom. xiv. 1. is rendered “ Receive courteously.’ But here 
the word courteously is not an addition, but is necessary to 
the proper rendering of the passage: for tpocAaplarvecte, as 
Schleusner observes, implies ‘* Benigne et humaniter tractate,” 
Doddridge expounds the passage, “‘ Receive and converse 
with him in a friendly and respectful manner.’ What is this 
but “ Receive courteously ’’—? 

_ This apposition of objections and answers says so much 
for itself, that it may be thought needless for us to make any 
farther observations respecting them. ‘There are, however, 
one or two particulars, which deserve to be placed in a pro- 
minent point of view. 

First, the reader will have observed that many alleged 
errors do not exist. We speak not merely of those cases. 
where the charge is totally groundless, and may be met by 
the Lexicon. We refer also to those points, in which there is 
some room for difference of opinion. One mode of rendering: 
is adopted by Ali Bey in preference to others, and Dr. Hen- 
derson objects to it. But had he adopted any other mode, 
there might be room for stronger objections. In such cases, 
it.is wrong to allege an error. They are at the utmost only 
contested points ; and it turns out after all, that the best selec- 
tion has been made. Sometimes the case is one of various 
readings in the original: and that reading has been followed. 
by Ali Bey which is preferred by Griesbach. Often, where! 
the translator is attacked, we find that he has respectable 
cammentators on his side: so that if he cannot in every 
instance have seen those very commentators, it is highly pro-) 
bable that he had access to others. And, further, the reader) 
will have observed, that even where something like an error 
has been made out, it has commonly arisen from the nature, 
perhaps from the necessity of the case. Ali Bey 1s blamed - 
for using Mahometan words, conveying Mahometan ideas. 
Professor Lee very justly replies, he wrote ina Mahometaa : 
tongue... if then the translator is to blame for -using such | 
words, it comes to this, that the Turks must not have the» 
Scriptures in Turkish. th 

Our view of the necessity of the case with regard to these 
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alleged errors, is further confirmed by Dr. Henderson’s 
attempts at substitution. We have already noticed his new 
rendering of the word “ righteousness,’ and we shall find 
others not more felicitous. He objects to a term used for 
Paradise, because it conveys an idea of the Mahometan Para- 
dise, but recommends in its place another word, which is ex- 
actly in the same predicament: for it is found occurring in 
the Koran, as Professor Lee observes, “ with no unintelligible 
description of the place.’” He objects to the word used for 
manna, but recommends another, which may mean manna, a 
medicine; so that, though the terms employed may in some 
cases appear open to censure, it is not always easy to find 
others, which admit of no objection. Yet be it remembered, 
these terms, though called Mahometan, are not so exclusively. 
On the contrary, the Christians of the East have used them ; 
and used them in their religious writings, and in their ver- 
sions of the Scriptures. Even the word, Allah, God, might 
be objected to on the same grounds ; for surely a Mahometan, 
entertains very different ideas of the Divine Being from those 
which we should wish a translation of the Scriptures to con- 
vey to him. 

Strong objections are urged by Dr. Henderson to the inser- 
tion of a table of errata in the Turkish Testament. As the 
table, which has been prepared, was compiled almost entirely 
from his own criticisms, we should be disposed to advise the 
Committee to listen to this suggestion. or 

We now-proceed to the Appendix of Professor Lee’s work, 
which is intended to meet the Appeal of Dr. Henderson, in 
its bearing upon the character and proceedings of the Com- 
mittee of the Bible Society. The two first parts of the 
appendix exhibit a brief statement of the proceedings of the— 
General Committee and Sub-Committee, with reference to 
the Turkish Testament, from May, 1820, to December, 1823. 
By these documents it appears, that during three years and a 
half of the above period, (from the time when the strictures — 
on the Turkish Testament were first referred to Professor 
Kieffer, to the time when the unanimous resolution of the’Sub- — 
Committee, no longer to suspend its circulation, was ‘con-— 
firmed,) the subject was formally brought under consideration," 
no less than thirty times. These documents, though metely — 
short abstracts of the proceedings at the different Committee-" 
meetings, afford, by the particulars which they incidentally 
mention, a satisfactory evidence of the caution, the delibera- — 
tion, and the anxious care, with which the Committee pro-’ 
ceeded in determining the question so long before them.” 

_ The remainder of the Appendix consists chiefly of testi- 
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iiéritals' from’ various ‘quarters, «to the ‘goodness of) the 
Turkish ‘version: These testimonials. are | perfecily’ satis. 
factory, whether we consider the number and the character 
of the persons from whom they come, or the unqualified an 
decisive tone of the language which they,contain. = 
‘No doubt there is always an appeal from human authority 
in matters of opinion. But it is necessary to refer to the 
evidence of orientalists on the present occasion, inasmuch as 
something like an attempt has been made, to produce evidence 
on, the, other side ; not indeed Turkish evidence, (and this. is 
a remarkable defect in Dr. Henderson’s case) ; to allege, how, 
ever,\the evidence of a Persian, who made frightful contor- 
tions; at the application of the word Effendi to the deity, 
though it has the authority of a Turkish psalter ; of a Geor- 
gian, who was afraid that Martyn’s Testament with a table of 
efrata was a false gospel ; of Dr. Henderson’s colleague,’who 
has ingenuously confessed his ignorance of the Turkish lan- 
guage; of his Excellency, Mr. Popoff, Secretary of the Rus- 
sian Bible Society, who is merely stated to have brought the 
subject before the President on Dr. Henderson’s seer 
his remarks to his consideration; and of the Missionarie 
at Astrachan, who, appear to have tendered a testimony 
on’both sides, probably at different times, and certainly under 
circumstances, that remain yet to be explained, But even'in 
their less fayorable testimony, published by Dr. Henderson} 
how do they speak? They say not a word upon the point at 
issue, the seppression of the Turkish version. They talk only 
f correcting. ‘The correcting of which,” they say, “ will 
st considerable labour and care.”’ (Appeal, p. 52.) The in- 
ference then is, not that the missionaries are for the suppres- 
sion of the volume, but that they would be against it. ‘They 
speak of revising the work, with a view to its circulation ; not 
of suppressing it. No—they are living among Mahome- 
tans and Heathens; and the suppression of a version of the 
New Testament, is, not a thing that they would be so eager to 
reconunend,, As far, then, as suppression is, concerned, theirs 
isin fact, rather, a favorable, than an unfayorable testimon 
Brom the evidence against the version let us now, procee 
tathe evidence inits favour... 
This, as produced in the Professor’s Appendix, consists first 
of, an, extract of ,a,.letter with enclosures from ;Mr, Kieffer, 
Interpreting Secretary to the King of France, Professor of the 
Turkish language, and editor of the New, Testament. in quess 
tion, dated Paris, 30 Aug. 1823... This extract. announces the 
written opinions of several learned orientalists of Paris;pon 
Ali Bey’s version ; extraets from which opinions are eanenes: 
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We must-content ourselves with such passages in, each, as are 
most: the. purpose... | The, first. is from Baron. Silvester, de 
by, no means of opinion that the translator has, sacrificed 
fidelity to elegance ; neither dol think, that he has made too frequent 
useof Arabic terms. . The version appears to me as literal as possible, 
at least if it be meant that the ‘Turks should understand it. The ori- 


gies) anpresnons sometimes admit of various renderings, and whén 


is is the case, the translator can but give the preference somewhere, — 


A translation, to be intelligible, must be in some measure a com- 
mentary. Consequently, it is unjust to blame the Turkish translator} 
for having sometimes employed two words to express one in the’ ori* 
ginal. J observe that he has taken some liberties: which 1) do: not 
myself condemn, but which might afford room for a difference of 
opinion. Ido not think that they alter the sense. On the|whole; 
I.am of opinion that it will be as well to make a few alterations,in 
a new edition, but that the version in its present state contains.nq 
serious imperfection, and that there is not the least reason, for, with, 
drawing it from circulation.” (Pp. (14)—(16).) 
, M, Jaubert comes next. This gentleman has held variou 
situations in Turkey, Egypt, and Persia; and is now Second 
Interpreting Secretary for the oriental tongues to the King 
of France, and Turkish Professor at the Royal Library, , He 
begins by intimating that there are two sorts of Turkish, an 
commends Alj Bey as having chosen the more proper on the 
present occasion. He then institutes a comparison, to th 
advantage of Ali Bey, between the versions of the Lord’s 
prayer contained in his translation, and that published at 
Astrachan, M, Jaubert then refers to the objection respect- 
ing the modes of rendering the divine names in Turkish, an 
‘‘ these expressions by no means give a Mahometan character, to the 
He concludes by saying, 
‘Tam of opinion, then, even if we admit the existence of some of the 
faults imputed to the Turkish New Testament, that these faults dre 
not of sufficient importance to render it unfit for circulation.”) 
“The next witness is M. Garcin de Tassy; whois "well 
nown, says Professor Kieffer, by his various works in ‘the 
épartment of Oriental literature ; and who, for somé'years, 
has. paid particular attention to the Turkish 


= ue and but applaud the pains which he has taken, that aan 
thight be Tost to the clearness of the Word of God, in trasistating’ 1 
language so-different from the original. As faras 
qudinted with ‘this version, it has struck meas being remarkabl 
acoarate, And, in fact, Ali Bey has often departed from the Turkis 
idiom and the.usual style of Turkish authors, rather than abandon the 
letter of the text. (P. (19).) . 
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We confess, even with our strict notions on the subject, we 
hardly know what more we could require. ia 

On the objection that the same word of the original is no; 
always rendered by the same word in Turkish, he says—_, 
“The Turkish language differs from most others in this respect ;'-that 
it contains words which are, strictly speaking, synonymous ;, it being 
one which employs Arabic and Persian words, in common with \those 
which properly belong to it. Hence, the various modes of rendering 
the same word of the original are not attended with the slightest im- 
propriety. Thisis only a less monotonous way of expressing the same 
idea, and one which the genius of the language renders necessary. 
Hence, Ali Bey has acted quite right in rendering @£0¢ sometimes b 
Arabic words, sometimes by a Perstan, sometimes by a Tartar word.” 

With respect to the charge of having occasionally employed 
obsolete terms, M, Garcin de Tassy observes : 
’ “Perhaps the version contains some words that do not often ottut 
in common conversation. But it is not strange that the written’ lan® 
guage, even in its simplest form, should differ from the language spoken. 
The English Bible contains some words not in common use ; ‘but oaght 
it on that account to be withdrawn from circulation 


The next testimony, which is quite as favorable. as’ the 
rest, is from M. Langlés, whose name is not unknown'in 
England. This is followed by that of M. Andréa de Nerciats 
who ‘was for a long time an interpreter at Constantinople; 
Syria, and in Persia ; and is at present occupied in compiling 
a Persian lexicon. He says: | 

“] have attentively perused nearly the whole of the four gospels in 
the ‘Turkish version. It would be hard indeed to suppress: it.” The 
translator cannot fairly be charged with having sacrificed simplicity; 
to embellishment. His style is so literal, as constantly to} remind 
you that, you are reading a translation: and it may be confidently, 
asserted that the language, though Turkish, is as plain as. the, Law 
and the French of the gospels in common use among ourselves,” 

We should only fatigue our readers by citing at length the, 
equally explicit commendations, bestowed upon. this version, 
by M. Caussin de Perceval the younger, who has paid par-, 
ticular attention to the study of the Turkish language, and 
who is now Professor of vernacular Arabic at the royal 
library, but formerly passed several years of his life at, Con-, 
stantinople and in Syria, as interpreter, in the service, of the, 
French government; by M. Bianchi, who studied th 
Turkish language at Constantinople, has held the situation of 
interpreter at Smyrna, and is now one of the under-inter- 

reting secretaries for the oriental tongues to the King of 

rance; and by M. Desgranges, the other under-interpreting 
for oriental These are all of the mo 
satisfacto scription, and may be fo We ngth in 
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Such is the evidence from Paris. Should it be urged, that 
the Parisian orientalists, however learned in languages, may 
not be equally skilled in theology, we have in another part of 
the appendix two well-qualified clergymen of the church of 
England, fully coinciding with and confirming all the autho- 
rities, previously adduced. One of them in particular dis- 
tinctly states, that those passages, wherein the divinity of our 
Saviour is proved, are translated in the sense of the orthodox 
church, and not according to their acceptation among the 
Unitarians and Mahometans. 

Towards the close of the Appeal, Dr. Henderson says: ... 
‘‘]t now remains for those who are duly qualified for the task, to 
pronounce whether my censures are founded in truth,” (P. 64.) . 

If Dr. Henderson, then, asks for men duly qualified, we 
have them here; and if he calls upon them to pronounce 
whether his censures are founded in truth, they unanimously, 
answer, No. The duty of suppression lies, in this case, not 
on the side of the appellees, but of the appellant, Not the 
Turkish version, but the appeal on the subject of the Turkish: 
version, ought to be withdrawn. 

Indeed, as to suppressing the Turkish New Testament, we 
haye every proof before us that it would be improper: 
From one quarter, indeed, the Bible Society. is regularly 
assailed, and the motto of the assailants seems to be, What- 
ever is, is wrong. But if the society were to follow, the 
advice of Dr. Henderson, and suppress the Turkish version, 
this would afford jus¢ grounds of censure, and even: more 
moderate opponents might blame the determination. | It 
might be justly complained that they were, for no good rea~ 
son, keeping back a version of the Holy Scriptures from thosé 
who needed it. For this would not be merely a disappoint- 
ment in a first attempt to produce a Turkish version. There 
had been previous trials. Previous measures had been taken 
by the Bible Society. A portion of the old testament in Turk- 
ish, after being printed, being deemed unfit for circulation, was 
suppressed. A new. attempt at publication was then made. 
Such is the true history of the Turkish New Testament under 
consideration. Other hands were employed, and another place 
of printing chosen ; various deliberations took place, and the 
best authorities were consulted; and under such circum, 
stances, after such precautions, the Turkish New Testament, 
at length appears. The time of deliberation therefore is past; 
the time for action is come. Every post, we are informed, 
brings fresh accounts from the Society’s agents at Constan- 
tinople and in the Levant, of the call there is for such a work, 
and the prospects of its being gratefully and eagerly received, 
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It appears then, upon the whole, that on the subject of the 
Turkish New Testament, Dr. Henderson has both felt and 
communicated a groundless alarm. With regard to his ob- 
jections, some of them will demand consideration in a future 
edition ; but to the greater part, we are persuaded, it would 
be wrong to pay attention. It is vain for him to say, that 
he can bring many such examples. He must be able to 
bring examples of a different sort, or he says nothing. 

As to the particular causes and character of the private 
feelings, which may have influenced the Doctor’s conduct on 
the present occasion, the subject is one on which we wish to 
say little. It is clear that those who are employed ought 
also to be.trusted : and it was right and proper that the Com- 
mittee of the Bible Society should vest liberal powers in so 
zealous and confidential a servant as Dr. Henderson, and 
should pay a due regard to any representations coming to 
them from him. Still the management of the Society’s affairs 
rested not with him, but with them: when any difference 
arose, they were to decide, not he: it was not for him to dic- 
tate, what editions they should suppress, and what they 
should circulate; and, their decision once fixed, it became 
his part to acquiesce. What has happened to him on the 
present occasion, may happen to him again. He has trans- 
ferred himself, from the British and Foreign, to the 
Russian Bible Society; but he has not transferred himself 
from the necessary condition of all human services, that those 
who are employed must submit to be directed by those who 
employ them: and we question, whether he can have ex- 
changed his original engagement for one, in which he will 
find the due measure of control more temperately, con- 
siderately, or kindly exercised. We apprehend, therefore, 
that if he has felt aggrieved before, circumstances may 
arise in his new connexion, under which he will feel so 
again. If he could not brook the necessity of occasionally 
sacrificing his own preferences, whether of judgment or of 
inclination, before, he will now feel it equally disagreeable : 
and, if we do not hear of some manifestation of a wish to 
return, and of some overture of reconciliation, on his- part, 
to the Society which he has left, an event, which, for his 
sake, but (we will honestly confess it) not for his sake 
alone, we shall most cordially hail, we should not be sur- 
prised at hearing of his adopting a farther measure of seces- 


sion at some future period, in leaving the Russian Society, 
as he has already left the parent institution. | 
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Arr. XXII.—The Book of the Church. By Robert Southey, 
Esq. L.L.D. Poet Laureate, Honorary Member of the Royal 
Spanish Academy, &c. &c. &c. London: Murray. 1824. 
8vo. 2 vols. Pp. xxix. and 922. 


Tue term “ Church’’ is employed in various senses. Some 
understand by it only true believers. Others apply it to their 
own communion; as when we say, the Church of England. 
Others again give it a more extended sense, including the 
whole body of nominal Christians. Mr. Southey, however, 
appears to extend the meaning of the word still further, and 
to understand by it the established religion of a ‘country, 
Christian or not, whatever it may be. Accordingly, his pre- 
sent work, “The Book of the Church,”’ relates not solely to 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant religions, successively 
prevailing in these realms; but offers us, towards its com- 
mencement, notices of the Druidical, Roman, Saxon’ and 
Sealdic superstitions: each of which, in its turn, gained a 
footing in our island, and therefore claims, as having been in 
its day, more or less, the established religion of the country, 
its due share of attention in a Book of the Church. = | 

Mr. Southey informs us, in an advertisement at the begin- 
ning of his first volume, that | | 
“ references have not been given, because the scale is not one which 
would require or justify a display of research.” 

We confess, that, in an historical work, we are great advo- 
cates for references. The writing of history, even history of 
that kind which may comparatively be called modern, is by 
no means a plain, straight-forward work. Many matters of 
fact, even in the records of our own country, may almost be 
denominated matters of opinion. The writer has not merely 
to extract, abridge, and compile. He has to doubt, to weigh, 
to examine, to compare opposite testimonies. He cannot take 
certain records and go to work upon them, assuming that 
they are in all points correct. He must ascertain the point, 
as far as possible, from collateral testimonies, and from the due 
consideration of every circumstance of the case. This is es- 
pecially true of ecclesiastical history ; and the remark applies 
with singular force to the ecclesiastical history of our*own 
country. Here the testimonies are often inconsistent, as 
far at least as relates to the coloring of facts. Where: Mr. 
Southey has given one coloring to an historical fact,'we might 
have preferred another : and we have occasionally felt a wish 
that he had informed us, what are the sources from which ‘his 
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represetitations are derived. Let him, if it must be 80, give 
his own statements! But let him, at the same time, give us 
the authorities from which they are drawn ; that we may have 
the means of following and tracing him, and of forming our 
own conclusions ! | 

Thus, in one place, Mr. Southey is pleased to state that 
William Tindal, the translator of the New Testament, encou- 
raged John Frith the martyr, when a prisoner in the Tower, 
not long before he was put to death, “ by the doctrine of fatal- 
ism.”” At this assertion we were rather startled: and we 
determined, for once, to verify Mr. Southey’s statement; 
which is contained in a kind of abstract, given by the Author, 
of a letter from Tindal to Frith. In this Letter (our Author 
informs us), Tindal encouraged Frith, 
‘by the doctrine of fatalism, which Tindal had adopted, and upon 
which More had victoriously attacked him.” (Vol. II. p. 33.) 
Now in an old edition of Fox’s Book of Martyrs, after the ac- 
count of Tindal’s execution in Flanders, we have found the 
letter in question. We have, moreover, attentively exa- 
mined it; and not one word can we find, which in any way 
authorizes Mr. Southey’s representation, that Tindal encou- 
raged Frith by the doctrine of fatalism. There are, indeed, 
the following words: ‘The will of God be fulfilled, and that 
which he hath ordained to be ere the world was made, that come, 
and his glory reign over all !’’ And again: 
Una salus victis nullam sperare salutem. 
To look for no man’s help, bringeth the help of God to them 
that seem to be overcome in the eyes of the hypocrites. Yea, 
it shall make God to carry you through thick and thin for his 
truth’s sake, in spite of all the enemies of his truth. There 
falleth not a hair till his hour be come; and when his, hour is 
come, necessity carrieth us hence though we be not willing. But 
if we be willing, then have we a reward and thank,.’’—The 
words in Italics, we presume, are those on which Mr. Southey 
grounds his assertion: but they are so strictly scriptural, 
that one can scarcely charge them with fatalism, without 
extending the same injustice to the Bible itself. Fatalism is 
the term to be employed, in speaking of the Mahometan’s, or 
Hindoo’s belief. The stoics were fatalists, as they made the 
Deity dependent on necessity, thus putting the effect before 
the cause. Perhaps we should be correct in calling: Buona- 
parte a fatalist. Some atheists also are fatalists. Those we 
mean, who hold the doctrine of a blind necessity, uncontrolled 
by the influence of an intelligent and all-powerful Agent, 
But fatalism, in this case, is predestination without a_ God ; 
and Tindal, it will be observed, keeps in view,the agency an 
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the sovereignty of God throughout the whole of the above ex- 
tracts. He speaks to Frith of the will of God, the glory of God, 
and the preordinance of God. He speaks to him of the help of 
God, and of God’s carrying him through ; reminds him that 
not a hair can fall ¢id/ God’s hour be come: and when it is 
come, he says, necessity carries us hence; so that the ne- 
cessity, of which he speaks, is not fatalism, but that real 
necessity, the only necessity which the Christian recognises, 
namely, the will of God ; and as to More’s having victoriously 
attacked Tindal upon such a tenet, we apprehend his only 
way to victory was by a previous conquest of Paul the 
Apostle. | 

. We lament the want, then, in the present work, of refer- 
ences. In the instance now before us, no reference is given 
us. to any publication containing Tindal’s letters. Yet to 
Fox’s history, we suspect, Mr. Southey is very largely in- 
debted for materials ; as well as to its usual appellation for 
the hint of a title. ikaw i 

The Book of the Church begins by exhibiting the earlier 
superstitions, which prevailed in our island, and the sub- 
sequent introduction of Christianity. The national benefits, 
with which this change was attended, are thus set forth:-—. . 
To the servile part of the community the gospel was indeed tidings 
of great joy: frequently they were emancipated, either in the first 
fervour of their owner’s conversion, or as an act of atonement and 
meritorious charity at death. The people in the north of England 
are described as going out in joyful procession to meet the itinerant 
priest when they knew of his approach, bending to receive his blesting 
and crowding to hear his instructions. The churches were fre- 
quented; he who preached at a cross in the open air never wanted an 
attentive congregation; and the zeal of the clergy, for as yet they 
were neither corrupted by wealth, nor tainted by ambition, was) re- 
warded by general respect and love. 

‘They well deserved their popularity. Wherever monasteries. were 
founded, marshes were drained, or woods cleared, and wastes brought 
into cultivation ; the means of subsistence were increased by improved 
agriculture, and by improved horticulture new comforts were added 
to lite. The humblest as well as the highest pursuits were followed 
in these great and most beneficial establishments. (Vol. I. pp. 61,62,) 
. (Inreading this account, we should bear in mind from what 
condition society was often delivered by the change. ___, 

‘“ The nations by which the kingdoms of the Heptarchy were 
founded, were not more cruel in war than the Greeks and Romans in 
their best ages; but the Danes equalled in cruelty the worst’ bar+ 
barians of Asia or Africa. It was their custom, that, on the death ofa 
king, one of his sons should be chosen to succeed him, and the’ rest 
provided with ships, that they might assume the title of Sea-Kings, 
and conquer a territory for themselves, or live as freebooters’ upon 
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the ocean. The Land-Kings themselves made piracy their. sport 
dating the summer; and. all. persons who were able: to fit out ships, 
-cartied it on under the inferior title of Vikingr. It was. their: boast 
that they never slept under a smoky roof, nor drank over a hearth; 
and they who had accumulated wealth in this course of life, ordered 
it to be buried with them, that their sons might not be tempted to 
desist from the only pursuit that was accounted hononrable. 

‘“‘ These habits of piracy were rendered more ferocious by the cha- 
racter of their dreadful superstition. Toa people, who were taught, 
that all who died of age or sickness were doomed to an abode of 
misery in the world to come, the greatest of all calamities was to die 
in peace. Men threw themselves from precipices to avoid this evil. 
A bay in Sweden, surrounded with high rocks, which was one of the 
places frequented for this purpose, is still called the Hall of Odin, 
that name having been given it when it was believed to be the entrance 
to his palace, for those who sought it by a voluntary death. And as 
their notions of future reward were not less preposterous than those 
which they entertained of future punishment, they were even more 
injurious in effect. When the Vikingr spent the day in carnage, and 
refreshed themselves by drinking ale and mead out of human skulls, 
they fancied that they were establishing their claim to the joys of 
Valhalla, by taking this foretaste of its happiness on earth. 

*« But among men, as among wild beasts, the taste of blood creates 
the appetite for it, and the appetite for it is strengthened by indul- 
gence. Men who had learnt to delight in the death of their enemies, 
were not contented with inflicting mere death; they craved for the 
sight of torments. The Spread Eagle of heraldry is derived from one 
of their inhuman practices toward their prisoners. 
~ “ Tt may well be supposed that the rites of such a people partook 
the character of their ferocious faith. Some of their ceremonies were 
obscene, others were bloody. They sacrificed human victims, whose 
bodies were suspended in the sac.ied groves. (Vol. I. pp. 73—76.) 

In ecclesiastical history, as ic is generally written, we find 
but few records of the sincere and humble followers of Jesus, 
who constitute his trueChurch. The contests between kings 
and princes on the one hand, and popes and prelates on the 
other, the frauds of superstition and the atrocities of fanati- 
cism, too generally occupy and darken the scene. . Yet, in — 
the following narrative, we have a picture that commands our 
respect and excites our interest. vy aged? 

“The primate, Lanfranc, proceeded to deprive Wulstan, Bishop 
of Worcester, for sufficiency in learning, and for his ignorance 
of the French tongue; for even this, in the insolence of iniquitous 
—_ was deemed a sufficient cause. Wulstan was a man who 

d escaped the contagion of those dissolute times. His habits 
were simple, his life exemplary, his character decided; and on, this 
urgent occasion he was not wanting to himself. . The synod, before 
which he was summoned, was held in Westminster Abbey; and 
Lanfrane there called upon him to deliver up his pastoral staff. Upon 
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this the old man rose, and holding the crosier firmly in his hand, re- 
plied, “1 know, my Lord Archbishop, that of a truth I am not worthy 
of this dignity, nor sufhcient for its duties. 1 knew it, when the clergy 
elected, when the Prelates compelled, when my master summoned 
me to the office. He, by authority of the apostolic see, laid this 
burthen upon my shoulders, and with this staff ordered me to be in- 
vested with the episcopal degree. You now require from me the 

astoral staff which you did not deliver, and take from me the office 
which you did not confer: and I, who am not ignorant of my own 
insufficiency, obeying the decree of this holy Synod, resign them, not 
to you, but to him by whose authority I received them!” So saying, 
he advanced to the tomb of King Edward the Confessor, and ad- 
dressed himself to the dead: ‘* Master,” said he, “* thou knowest how 
unwillingly I took upon myself this charge, forced to it by. thee: for 
although neither the choice of the brethren, nor the desire of the 
people, nor the consent of the prelates, nor the favour of the nobles, 
was wanting; thy pleasure predominated more than all, and especially 
compelled me. Behold anew King, a new law, a new Primate! they 
decree new rights, and promulgate new statutes. Thee they accuse 
of error in having so commanded; me of presumption in having 


obeyed. Then indeed thou wert liable to error, being mortal; but | 


now, being with God, thou canst not err! Not therefore to these, 
who require what they did not give, and who, as men, may deceive 
and be deceived, but to thee, who hast given, and who art beyond the 
reach of error or ignorance, | render up my staff. To thee I resign the 
care of those whom thou hast committed to my charge!” With that 
he laid ‘his crosier upon the tomb, and took his seat as simple monk 
among the monks. 
- The solemnity of such an apneal, from a venerable old man, might 
well induce the Synod to desist’from its injurious purpose : but itis 
athrmed, that, where he deposited the crosier, there it remained, fast 
imbedded in the stone, and that in deference to this miraculous mani- 
festation, he was permitted to retain his see. (Vol. I. pp. 118—120.) 

‘Want of space obliges us to pass by the contest between 
Henry II. and Becket, which is detailed by Mr. Southey with 
great spirit and interest. We are inclined to think, that he 
has: placed the moderation of the king and the insolence of 
his opponent in a somewhat truer and fuller light, than they 
commonly occupy in the page of modern history. 

The complete triumph of the papal power, especially 
under John; leads us on to three chapters, containing three 
general sketches executed with considerable power and 
skill. The tenth offers us a view of the papal system; 
the eleventh describes the rise of the reformation; and 
the twelfth relates to the overthrow of the papal power 
in England. | It strikes us, however, that these chapters 
cannot strictly be said to afford us a distinct view, either 
of the evil or of the remedy. The grand evil of the papal 
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system we do not conceive to be either ecclesiastical abuses, 
or encroachments on the civil power, (though serious evils 
these ;) but false doctrine- False doctrine, we say, lies at the 
root of popery: and true doctrine is the axe at the root, 
which has already lopped some of the stoutest branches of 
the tree, and will one day bring it down. In the tenth 
chapter, which relates to the abuses of popery, we have the 
i following heads distinctly specified ; Tradition substituted for 
' Scripture ; Relics ; Saint-worship ; Assimilation of popery 
to paganism ; Self-tormenting; Works of supererogation: 
i Indulgences ; Confession ; Transubstantiation ; Power ofthe 
? pope, But, with them, we should like to have seen False 
doctrine. All these indeed are distinct heads of false doe- 
} trine; but the root cr element of them all is omitted in the 
} catalogue, namely defective views on the subject of justifica- 
tion, or the manner of a sinner’s acceptance with God. 
Again, in the eleventh chapter, which treats of the rise 
of the reformation, we should have been glad to find 
some account (though, as it will be seen hereafter, we 
question, how far Mr. Southey is prepared by his present 
qualifications to afford it,) of the growth of the true doc- 
trine, salvation by grace through faith. 7 
We cannot indeed commend those writers, however ex- 
cellent, who speak of Luther, as if he had discovered the 
doctrine of justification by faith. He did indeed, by the help 
of God,. discover it for himself, in the diligent study of the 
Holy Seriptures. But the..church always possessed _ this 
doctrine, in possessing the Bible: and even to Luther him- 
self it had been suggested in sickness by amonk. In shut- 
ting the book, however, the church had shut it up; and 
possessed it at length only as a treasure in a casket, of which 
the contents were unknown. If there is any difference be- 


Boi tween Luther and the early fathers upon the subject of justi- 
he fication, it is only, that they, speaking of a doctrine, generally 
‘Pe understood in the church, were under less anxiety to guard 
‘Bie themselves from misconception, whereas Luther, speaking of 
ih the same doctrine, obscured, curtailed, proscribed, marred 


by, superstitious notions of merit, penance, and works of su- 
pererogation, writes concerning it controversially, as having 
to deal, not with friends, but with opponents: and hence 
arises that discrepancy of tone, which it has occasionally 
been attempted to account for by supposing, that the: early 
iH fathers had but obscure views of the doctrine of justification. 
iit The true history of the reformation, then, is the history of the 
| 


decline of religious error, and of the revival of religious truth. 
And this, it appears to us, is a fact of which Mr. Southey is 
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not'sufficiently aware. His opinion seems to be, that, stripped 
of its ‘ecclesiastical abuses and superstitious practices, strip- 
ped of ‘its despotic power over the consciences of men; and 
its claims of fhteHference with the rights of princes, popery 
would no longer be an evil. We on the contrary allege, 
that, if there were-no change in regard to the doctrine 
of justification, the evil would still continue essentially the 
same. Where indeed there are not just views of the evils 
of popish doctrine, it is possible for a man, while he calls 
himself a Protestant, to view the whole system of popery 
with very mitigated feelings. The Author for instance, 
professes an opinion, that had Sir Thomas More lived one 
generation earlier, he might, “ by procuring the correction 
of grosser abuses,” have rendered the necessity for the 
reformation “ less urgent.” (Vol. II. 25., Now we main- 
tain, that, all abuses corrected, as long as there was no cor- 
rection of doctrine, the urgency would have been the same. 


Mr. Southey further intimates that, in some of these abuses 
there was no great harm in the early ages, but rather bene- 
fit; remarking, concerning the practice of pret or God 
in an unknown tongue, (so explicitly condemned in the 
twenty-fourth article of the Church of England, as “ a thing 
plainly repugnant to the Word of God, and the custom of 
the primitive church,”’) that if, on one plea, which he urges 
for the papists with great ingenuity, 

‘‘ there was no real disadvantage in the use of a foreign tongue, in 


‘other respects many and most important advantages arose from it.” 
(Vol. I. Pp. 58, 59.) 


_ The worship of images, also, seems to be regarded with a 
very tolerant feeling by Mr. Southey ; when he observes, that 
‘“ of the ceremonies which the church borrowed from Paganism, some 
were ro and others ennobled - the adoption ; and that 
even idolatry was, in some degree, purified ; and gained in sentiment 
‘more than it lost inthe degradation of the arts.” (Vol. I. p. 303,))"' 
The claims of temporal power, again, which constitnte 
another feature of popery, and which are condémned’ in 
our church’s thirty-seventh article, are regarded by 7 
Southey with extraordinary candour and indulgence. |Coi- 
‘cerning Pope Hildebrand, the Author observes, that the 

he made of his power, when obtained, otf 
“was to throw off all dependence upon the temporal authority; and 
establish a system, whereby Rome should again become’ ‘the mistress 
ofthe world. A grander scheme never was devised by human am- 
bition ; and, wild as it may appear, it was, at that time, in many points 
so beneficial, that the most upright men might conscientiously have 
labored to advance it.” (Vol. I. pp. 127, 128.) 
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‘Such being the indulgent feelings of Mr. Southey, with 
regard to some of the leading abuses of popery, our readers 
will be less surprised, when they become acquainted with 
his amicable dispositions towards popery itself, which he 
thus communicates : 

“ If, indeed, the papal chair could always have been occupied by such 
men.as S. Carlo Borromeo, or Fenelon, and the ranks of the hierarchy 
throughout all Christian kingdoms always have been filled, as they 
ought to have been, by subjects, chosen for their wisdom and piety, 
such a scheme would have produced as much benefit to the world as 
has ever been imagined in Utopian romance, and more than it has ever 
yet enjoyed under any ofits revolutions.” (Vol. I. 287.) 

Highly as we respect both the Archbishop and the Car- 
dinal, we had much rather the experiment should be tried in 
Utopia than in Christendom. It would be little gratification 
to us, protestant heretics, to be burned alive, even under 
the peaceful and paternal sway of the author of Telemachus. 
“His mild, uniform piety,” though of that kind, which 
“troubled no one,’’ would have been utterly insufficient to 
give a new direction to the machine, which he would seem 
to govern. When therefore Mr. Southey informs us on 
another occasion, that, 

“had it been possible to bring about a reunion with the Romish 


church, preserving the principles and the independence of the church 
of England, Charles I would gladly have cooperated in a measure so 
devoutly to be wished,” (Vol. Il. p. 357.) 


we are bound to say, that the principles of the church of 
England would be compromised by such an union, almost 
as much as its independence would be jeoparded.. Never 
can the matron, preserving her principles, countenance 
and associate with the harlot. The sentiments, thus expressed 
by Mr. Southey on the subject of popery, may serve to 
teach us, that though a man may suppose himself a decided 
enemy to the papal system, yet, if his views on the subject of 
doctrine are not fixed, the real amount of his hostility in other 
respects is far less than he imagines. 

_ This is the more remarkable in the present instance, 
because in other parts of the work (we might rather say, 
throughout almost the whole of it) Mr. Southey has ex- 
hibited some of the worst features of the papal system in all 
their deformity. The claims of Pope Hildebrand to civil 
authority are thus stated. 

“His language was, that if Kings presumed to disobey the edicts of the 
apostolic See, they were cut off from participating in the body and 
b of Christ, and forfeited their dignities. For if that See had 
power to determine and judge in things celestial and spiritual, how 
much more in things earthly and secular! The church (he affirmed,) 
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hadi power to give or take away all empires, kingdoms, duchies, 
incipalities, marquisates, counties, and possessions of all men what- 
soeyer.” . (Vol. I. p. 129.) 


Similar abuses are set forth at greater length in a subse- 
quent chapter. 


“Tfsuch then were the power of the clergy, even of the meanesi 
sriest, What must be attributed to their earthly head, the successor of 

t. Peter? They claimed for him a plenitude of power; and it has 
been seen that he exercised it over the Princes of Christendom in its 
fullest meaning. According to the Canons, the Pope was as far above 
all Kings, as the sun is greater than the moon. He was King of 
kings,and Lord of lords, though he subscribed himself the Servant 
of servants. His power it was which was intended, when it was said 
to the prophet Jeremiah, ‘ Behold, [ have this day set thee over the 
nations and the kingdoms, to root out, and to pull down, and to 
destroy, and to throw down, to build, and to plant.” It was an 
incomprehensible and infinite power, because, ‘ greatis the Lord, and 
great is his power, and of his greatness there is no end.’ The imme- 
diate and sole rule of the whole world belonged to him by natural, 
moral, and divine right; all anthority depending upon him. As 
supreme King, he might impose taxes upon all Christians; and the 
Popes declared it was to be held as a point necessary to salvation, 
that every human creature is subject to the Roman Pontiff. That he 
might lawfully depose Kings, was averred to be so certain a doctrine, 
that it could only be denied by madmen, or through the instigation of 
the Devil; it was more pernicious and intolerable to deny it, than to 
err concerning the Sacraments. And indeed, God would not have 
sufficiently provided for the preservation of his church, and the 
saféty of souls, if he had not appointed this power of depriving or 
restraining apostate princes. All nations and kingdoms were under 
the Pope’s jurisdiction, for to him God had delivered over the power 
and dominion in heaven and earth. Nay, he might take away king- 
doms and empires, with or without cause, and give them to whom he 
pleased, though the sovereign, whom he should depose, were in eve 
respect not merely blameless, but meritorious: it was reason enoug 
for the change that the Pope deemed it convenient. ‘The spouse of 
the church was Vice-God: men were commanded to bow at his name, 
as_at the name of Christ; the proudest sovereigns waited upon him 
like menials, led his horse by the bridle, and held his stirrup while he 
alighted; and there were ambassadors, who prostrated themselves 
before him, saying, O thou, that takest away the sins of the world, 
have mercy upon us! 

“The advocates of the papal power proclaimed, that any secular 
laws which might be passed against a decree of the Roman Pontiff, 
were in themselves null and void; and that all pontifical decrees 
ought for ever to be observed by all men, like the word of God, to be 
received as if they came from the mouth of St. Peter himself, and held 
like canonical seripture:. Neither the catholic faith, nor the four 
Evangelists, could avail those who rejected them, this being a) sin 
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which was never to be remitted. Christ had bestowed upon the 
‘Pope, when he spake as such, the same infallibility which resided in 
himself. And were he utterly to neglect his duty, and by his mis- 
conduct drag down innumerable souls to hell with him, there to be 
eternally tormented, no mortal man might presume to reprove him for 
his faults. Even this monstrous proposition has been advanced, that 
although the catholic faith teaches all virtue to be good, and all vice 
evil; nevertheless, if the Pope, through error, should injoin vices to 
be committed, and prohibit virtues, the church would be bound to 
believe that vices were good, and virtues evil, and would sin in con- 
science were it to believe otherwise. He could change the nature of 
things, and make injustice justice. Nor was it possible that he should 
be amenable to any secular power, for he had been called God by 

onstantine, and God was not to be judged by man: under God, the 
salvation of all the faithful depended on him, and the commentators 
even gave him the blasphemous appellation of our Lord God the Pope! 

It was disputed in the schools, whether he could not abrogate what 
the; Apostles had injoined, determine an opinion contrary to theirs, 
and) add a new article to the creed; whether he did not, as God, 
participate both natures with Christ; and whether he were not more 
merciful than Christ, masmuch as he delivered souls from the pains 
of purgatory, whereas we did not read that this had ever been done 
by qur Saviour.” (Vol. 1. pp. 316—320.) 

, the, papal system, however, extended not only to claims, 
but,to,actual interference. When Becket produced the con-, 
stitutions of Clarendon, 
‘sthe Pope, tolerating six of them, not, he said, as good, but ag legs, 
evil than the rest, condemned the other ten; thus sitting in judgment; 
upon, the, acts,of an English parliament, and the laws of England,”, 
(Vol. Lp. 179.) 

» Shortly after, we have the sentence of excommunication, 
‘(with which Becket threatened the King, and which he actually pro~ 
nownced against persons who had acted in obedience to the King and. 
tothe lawsoftheir country.” (Vol. I. pp. 191, 192.) au 

» The same spirit, but in a worse form, appeared under 
Elizabeth, and was thus exhibited by ) annie 
‘}@ampian, the Jesuit, m an oration delivered at Douay—‘ We all, 
dispersed in great numbers through the world, have made a league’ 
and holy oath, that as long as any of us are alive, all our care and’ 
industry jallour deliberations and councils, shall never cease ‘to trouble’ 
your calm dnd safety.’” (Vol. p. 287, 288.) nig od ,aidi saob 

‘oWith regard to the gunpowder-plot Mr. Southey observes, | 

English Catholics, as a body, were innocent of it: but‘ the 
opprobriam ‘which it brought upon their Church was not unjust,’ 
because “Guy Fawkes and his associates acted upon the’ same 
principles'as the head of that church, when, in ‘his arrogated infall* 
bility; he fulminated his bulls against Elizabeth, strack medals in 
honour of the Bartholomew massacre, and pronounced, ‘that the friar, 
who assassinated Henry IV., had performed ‘ a famous and memorable 
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act, not without the special providence of God, and the suggestion 
and assistance of his Holy Spirit!’ When one of their confes+ 
sors, the Jesuit Garnet, suffered for his share in the treason, itewas 

tended that a portrait of the sufferer was miraculously formed by 
his blood, upon the straw with which the scatiuld was strewn; the 
likeness was miraculously multiplied, a print of the wonder, with 
suitable accompaniments was published at Rome; Garnet in conse- 
quence received the honour of beatification from the Pope, and the 
society to which he belonged enrolled him in their books as a martyr.” 
(Vol. II. p. 341, 342.) 


Such are some of the evils of the papal system. But the 
root of them lies in the apostasy of the papal church from the 
doctrines of pure and primitive Christianity, in itself a 
greater evil than all the rest together. 


The overthrow of the papal power in England was not 
effected without a struggle; and the second volume _pro- 
ceeds with the records of the martyrs. These are. deeply 
interesting: but there are few parts of English history better. 
known; and it would be needless to offer many extracts, 
here. From the history of Philpot, however, we quote the 
leading particulars. 


“ After Ridley and Latimer had suffered, he was brought biter 
the Commissioners at Newgate, one of whom, Dr. Story, “vemarked 
to him, ** that he was well fed.” He replied, “ If T be fat andin good 
liking, Mr. Doctor, it is no marvel, since I have been | stalled up in 
prison this twelvemonth and a half, in a close corner.” Saying then 
that he had broken no law in delivering his ‘mind fively, whren ‘anid? 
where he was called upon and authorized so to dot he expressed it 
hope that Story, for old acquaintance in Oxford, would’ shew him 
some friendship, and not extremity. Story answered) Tf) 
wouldest be a godd Catholic, I would be thy friend, and spend my 
gown to do thee good; but I will be no friend to an heretic’ as tow 
art, but spend both gown and coat, but I will burn thee.” And) 
declaring that he would sweep the prisons of these heretics, he ordeted 
him to the Bishop’s coal-house. 

‘* Ina little dark prison, adjoining this coal-house, Philpot. fonind 
two persons in the stocks; one of them, Whittle by name, wag-a. 
matried priest, who, after a painful imprisonment, had consented | to: 
sign. a recantation in Bonner’s register. Unable to rest after having, 
done this, he presented himself again, desired to see the bill;and tore 
it in pieces, for which Bonner beat him violently, plucked out part/ of 
his beard, and. set. him in the stocks, till he could be sent inydue 
form to the stake, where, with six companions in martyrdom, two,of 
whom were women, he afterwards suffered bravely. | Bonner put, on’ 
an appearance of unusual courtesy towards Philpot; he sent.food to, 
him and his fellows, and affected displeasure that he. should be 
troubled with persons who did. not belong to his diocese. And when 
Philpot was brought before him, he accosted him with apparent good - 
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will, and said, “ Give me your hand,” which’ Philpot: kissed and 
presentéd. The Bishop soon came to the point, and: demanded what 
was his judgment concerning the Sacrament? Philpot answered si 
the words of St. Ambrose to Valentinian, Tolle legem et sfiet cex'tamen, 
‘ Take away the law, and I shall reason with a cannot shew you 
my mind, but I must run upon the pikes m danger of my life:there- 
fore. And yet, if | come in open judgement, where fam bound: by 
the law to answer, | trust | shall utter my conscience as freely as any 
that ‘hath come before you.” Bonner ended the examination, by. 
saying he should be glad to do him any good if he could} and, 
ordering! him:'to the cellar, to drink a cup of wine, he was. then :re- 
manded to the coal-house, ‘ Where,’ said he, ‘ I with my, six fellows, 
do touse’together in straw, as cheerfully, we thank God, as others do 
on their beds of down.’ “gery 
“ In a subsequent examination, at which several Bishops were 
resent, Story reviled him for an ignorant, fantastical, ‘and beastly 
eretic, who purposed to be a stinking martyr. ‘ These hereties,’ 
said he, ‘ be worse than brute beasts; for they will, upon a vainsin« 
gularity, take upon them to be wiser than all men, being, ‘indeed, 
very! fools and ‘ass-heads, not able to maintain that which of) an 
tobstinacy they do stand in.—Well, Sir, you are hke ta:go 
after your father Latimer, the sophister, and Ridley, who had nothing 
to-allege for himself, but that he had learned his heresy of Cranmer. 
When I came to him, he trembled, as though he had the palsy. These 
heretics have always some token of fear, whereby 2 man may kndw 
them,'a3 you may see this man’s eyes do tremble in his head. Bat I 
dispatched them: and I tell thee, that there hath been yet never,a 
one- burnt; but I have spoken with him, and have been a cause of his 
dispatch.’ Philpot replied, ‘ You have the more to answer for, Mr, 
Doctor!’ Story then departed, saying, his coming was to signify to 
the Bishop, that he must out of hand rid this heretic out of the way; 
and, turning to Philpot, he added, ‘ I certify thee that thou mayest 
thank no.other man but me.’ As the prisoner was on the way back 
to his muserable lodging, Bonner said to him, ‘ Philpot, if there be 
any pleasure. I may shew you in my house, I pray you to, require it, 
and you shall have it.’ ‘My Lord,’ he replied, ‘ the pleasure, that,t 
will require of your Lordship, is to hasten my judgement which is 
committed unto you, and to dispatch me forth of this miserable 
world, unto my eternal resi.’ Notwithstanding these fair words on 
Bonner’s part, the prisoner was left to lie upon straw in his coal- 
house, without fire or candle, in the month of November... ..._.. 
.** After this, Bonner displayed himself in his natural character 
When he summoned him again, he addressed him with—‘ Sirrah, come 
hither! ’—-called him a fool, and a very ignorant fool, aud ; said, 
‘ By, my. faith, thou art too well handled; thou shalt be, worse 
handled hereafter, I warrant thee!’ ‘If to be in a blind coal-house 
both without fire and candle, may be counted good handling,” replie 


Philpot, ‘ then may it be said I am well handled. Your Lordsbip hath 


power to entreat my body as you list.” ‘ You think,’ quoth Bonner, 
* because my Lord Chancellor is gone, that we will burn no more ; 
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i , I warrant thee, I will dispatch you shortly, unless you do recant.’ 
Philpot' coolly replied Lord, had not) thought that should 
have been. alive now, neither so raw as I am, but: well roasted, to 
ashes!’ Bonner then read the libel against him, to which.Philpet, 
in the first instance, objected upon legal grounds, as stating falsely 
that he was of Bonner’s diocese. ‘ What,’ said Bonner, ‘ art they 
not of my diocese? Where are ye now, I pray you?’ . Philpét 
answered, ‘ I cannot deny but I am in your coal-house; yet I am not 
of your diocese. I was brought hither by violence; and therefore 
my being here is not sufficient to abridge me of mine own ofdinary’s 
jurisdiction.’ But in these iniquitous proceedings it availed the martyr 
as little to plead law as gospel. | 
© The hbel- charged him with denving baptism to be necessary’; 
denying fasting, prayer, and all good works; teaching that faith was 
sufficient, whatever a man’s actions might be; and’that God was'the 
author of all sin and wickedness. <‘ Is not your Lordship romarcsen | 
said Philpot, ‘ to say that 1 maintain these abominable blasphemies? 
which if I did maintain, I were well worthy to be counted an heretic, 
and to be burnt an hundred times, if it were possible!’ . He was now 
frequently set in the stocks at night, and being more narrowly watehed 
and searched, was prevented at length from recording the proceedings. 
They ended, as usual, in delivering him over to the secular arm; and 
he suffered in Smithfield, manifesting to the last the same brave heart, 
collected mind, and firm faith, which he had shewn in all his trialsJ’ 
(Vol. HI. Pp. 216—223.) sad 
We pass by the narrative of Cranmer’s martyrdom, to 
insert Mr: Southey’s reflections on it. 98) bodotaqesb 
Of all the martyrdoms during this great persecution, this 
all its circumstances the most injurious to the Romish cause,’ It-was 
a manifestation of inveterate and deadly malice toward one who had 
borne his elevation with almost unexampled meekness. It effectually 
disproved the argument on which tie Komanists rested, that:the con- 
stancy of our martyrs proceeded noi from confidence in their faith, 
and the strength which they derived therefrom; but from vain glory, 
the pride of consistency, and the shame of retracting what they had so 
long professed. Such deceitful reasoning could have no place here 
Cranmer had retracted ; and the sincerity of his contrition for that 
sin was too plain to be denied, too public to be concealed, too'memo- 
rable ever to be forgotten. The agony of his repentance ‘had been 
seen by thousands; and tens of thousands had witnessed, how, when 
that agony was past, he stood, calm and immoveable, amid ‘the 
flames, a patient and willing holocaust, triumphant, not Over his 
persecutors alone, but over himself, over the mind as wellas’the body, 
over fear; and ‘weakness, and death.” (Vol. II. Pp. 241, 
The narrative of the atrocities of the ‘‘ Marian persecation,”’ 

is ‘immediately ‘followed in the fifteenth ‘chapter, bythe 
opening of Elizabeth’s reign: and the beginning’ of this 
chapter is amiong thé parts of the work which most interested 
us, The moderate conduct of the new government affords a 
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pleasing contrast to the preceding excesses and still aspiring 
inpsolenece of the Gatholics. _ Flushed with the recent work 
of blood, they found it, apparently, difficult to repress 
the thirst for more, and could hardly bring themselves at 
once to that temperate and subdued demeanour, which, ia 
partibus infidelium, when need so requires, the principles: of 
their church permit. 

The moderation of the English government, however, soon: 
became,severity : and it has been alleged, that, if the Catho- 
lies persecuted before, the Protestants did so now: nor can: 
it bei denied, that fire and faggots were employed on both 
sides. . The fact is, however, (and, though we strongly object: 
to burning under any circumstances, we urge the distinction 
as important,) that the Catholics, who suffered, suffered not for: 
their religious opinions, but for their political designs or acts. 
They were burnt as traitors, not as heretics ; though it is: 
quite consistent in their own church, for the sake of not 
entirely abandoning the principle of political interference, te’ 
regard them as martyrs. The light, in which Mr. Southey 
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has placed this subject, is, we think, the true one. | 
“« The principle of assassination was sanctioned by the two most. pew-? 
erful of the Catholic kings, and by the head of the Catholic Church. 
It was acted upon in France and in Holland: rewards were publicly» 
offered for the murder of the Prince of Orange ; and the fanatics, who, 
undertook to murder Elizabeth, were encouraged by a plenary remis- 
sion of sins, granted for this special service. They were sought for, 
anid executed, not for believing in transubstantiation, nor for per; 
forming mass, but for teaching that the Queen of England ought 
to be deposed ; that it was lawful to kill her; and that all Catholic, 
subjects, who obeyed her commands, were cut off from the communion, 
of their church. Their sufferings belong to the history of nem 
politics, rather than of religious persecution. Repeated conspiracies’ 
against the life of the Queen were detected ; and such were the avowed. 
principles and: intentions of the Papists, wherever they dared to avowy 
them, that’ Walsingham expressed his fears of a Bartholomew break-,. 
fast; ora Florence banquet. The object of ail these conspiracies was. 
to’set the Queen of Scots upon the throne.” (Vol. IT. Pp. 286-—289.),, 
“We indeed much question, whether, under Elizabeth, one, 
papist was burnt purely for religion; whereas it was) 


1 expressly for religion that Cranmer suffered under. Mary;« 
HN ih the charge of treason being remitted, in order that heemight» 
he proceeded against as a heretic, and burnt, (P.225.):.60 
«Heat moreover remembered, that, \even. granting» Pro” 


testamts, aswell as Catholics, to have been oecasionally 
if ofburning men us heretics, (and they were so under Elizabeth. 


in some instances, though the sufferers were not papists,) 
tKere is still this distinction ; that the practice is in confor-_ 
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mity with the precepts of the popish, but in opposition to’ the: 
principles of the Protestant faith. If Protestants have per- 
seouted, Protestants may abjure the practice, and renounce 
all participation in it. The principles of our church admit the 
fallibility of her actions and decisions. She is at li 
to abandon her own deeds, when evil; and the children are. 
in no instance obliged, by the nature of their creed, to-adopt: 
the errors of their fathers. But with an infallible Church; the 
case is different. . Whatever have been her past decrees, ‘her 
faithful children are bound to defend them. The prineiple of 
persecution, once admitted, must be maintained : and what- 
ever be the acts of atrocity, perpetrated upon that principle," 
they: are. bequeathed by the perpetrators, as part’ the’ 
system, ‘to be acknowledged and vindicated. by their isuce” 
cessors ta:the end of time. A Catholic may now adopt the’ 
language of liberality, upon this, as upon other topics. He 
may say, that times have changed; that he reprobates the 
enormities' which Catholics of former ages perpetrated : and 
we believe many are sincere in using such language. But’ 
then we say to him, ‘ You hold with us the fallibility ofithe’ 
The chapter, in which some of the above topics are dis- | 


cussed, introduces to our attention the rising denonituation 


“But against the conciliatory system, which the Church and State 
ae a fiercer opposition was made by fanatical Protestants, than. 
the Papists themselves. 
“The founders of the English church were not hasty reformers, who | 
did their work in the heat of enthusiasm; they were men of mature. 
judgment and consummate prudence, as well as of sound léarning, 
and sincere piety; their aim was, in the form and constitution of the 
Chutch, ‘never to depart unnecessarily from what had been long .esta- 
blistied, that thus the great body of the Romanists might more easily. 
bé'reconciled to the transition; and in their articles to use such Com- 
prehensive words, as might leave a latitude for different opinions upon 
contentious points. There had been a dispute among the-emigrants 
at Frankfort, during Mary’s reign; it had been mischievously begun, 
and unwarrantably prosecuted, and its consequences were lamentably. 
felt in England; whither some of the parties brought back with them 
a predilection for the discipline of the Calvinists, and @ rooted ave 


sion for whatever Catholic forms were retained in the English Church. - 


In this, indeed, they went beyond Calvin himself; refusing to tolétate’ 

what ‘he had pronounced to be ‘tolerable fooleries.” The cbjects of 

their abhorrence were the square cap, the tippet, and the’ surplice, 

ig they called conjuring garments of popery. (Vol. II. pp. 298—=° 
We are of opinion, however, that upon this subject the ge 

neral representations of Mr. Southeyare partial ; and that while 
VOL. XXII, NO. XLV. 
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he has exposed the errors, he has not done justice to the good 

qualities, of the various classes of protestants, who stood more 

or less opposed, in the reign of Elizabeth and those which 

succeeded it, to the established Church. Some of them were 

guilty of gross extravagance ; and others, when they had the 

power, of scandalous excess. Their hostility to the Church 
began in over-nicety, and ended in unbridled iniquity. Others, 

we believe, were sincere and good men. This isa fact, indeed, 
which we can hardly fail of discovering, when we examine 

the records of English history. But it is not to be discovered 

from Mr. Southey: and the defect of his book, in this point 

of view, is so great, that in our opinion it takes from the cha- 

racter of the publication as an historical work, and obliges us 

to regard it, as written merely to support a cause, an honorable 

cause indeed, that of the Church of England, but one, which 

needs not support of sucha kind. In the character of the 

eee and nonconformists, as it has come down to us in 

istory, there are redeeming features, which ought not to 

have been concealed. These features may be in some mea-. 
sure discerned, even in the memoirs of one, not guiltless of 
his sovereign’s blood. But, to say nothing of works of this 

description, we turn with pleasure to an anonymous writer, 
better known, perhaps, to the Poet Laureate, than to our- 

selves. We allude to an article in the Quarterly Review, re- 

ferred to in the work before us, (Vol. IL. p. 452. note,) in the. 
style and matter of which we fancied a resemblance, though, 
this may be mere fancy, to the Book of the Church. The: 
anonymous writer, be he who he may, gives us the following 
account of John Howe. 

** Howe was an excellent man. At Cambridge he was the 
friend of Cudworth and Henry More..... He owed his pre- 
ferment under the Protector to his physiognomy ; for Crom- 
well, seeing him among the congregation at Whitehall, saw! 
that his countenance was not that of an ordinary man, and) 
ordered him to preach on the following Sunday; and aftera 
second and third trial, made him, not without reluctance; 
remove his family to Whitehall, and reside there as his do- 
mestie chaplain. In that situation he made use of his in+ 
fluence to befriend all whom he thought deserving of it, but: 
never to enrich himself, or his family. Many of the royalists 
and of the established clergy in their distress were indebted 
to his good Offices ; and how innocent he was of all unworthy. 
means either for gaining or keeping the favour, which he en-' 
joyed, appeared by his preaching against the notion of a par 
ticular faith in prayer, a notion, which Cromwell patronized,” 
more probably for political purposes, than that he really en- 
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cértained it. During the sermon, the Protector listened with 
deep attention, frowning at times, and discovering great un- 
easiness, so that one, who observed him, told the preacher it 
would be difficult for him ever to make his peace. Mr. Howe 
answered, that he had discharged his conscience, and left the 
eVent with God. But Cromwell never manifested any dis- 
pleasure, except, that he seemed cooler towards him ever 
afterwards. Mr. Howe continued after his death to reside, 
as chaplain, with Richard, and, when Richard was set aside, 
returned to his Devonshire living : from which he was ejected 
by the Act of Uniformity. He lived to a good old age, and 
suffered less than most of his nonconforming brethren, be- 
cause he submitted to be silent, and because in those days of 
bitter animosity, he had made many men his friends and none 
his enemies. Sherlock and Tillotson knew and loved him.” 
(Quarterly Review, Oct. 1813, p. 114, 115.) | 


Many such characters there doubtless were among the class 
of whom we are speaking. The charges against them, indeed, 
in the Book of the Church, are, in many respects, exaggerated 
orunjust. Thus, with regard to the sabbatarian notions, with 
which, Mr. Southey informs us, the puritans were possessed, 
he says— et 

“s These factious people, although impatient of any observances 
which the institutions of their country injoined, were willing to have 
imposed upon themselves and others obligations far more burthensome 
they would have taken Moses for their lawgiver, so ill did they undet+ 
stand the spirit of the Gospel ; and they adopted the rabbinical super- 
stitions conceruing the sabbath, overlooking or being ignorant that the 
sabbath was intended to he not less a day of recreation than of rest.” 
(Vol. II. p. 361.) | 

Perhaps it would be difficult to find a passage, that so com- 
pletely confounds the limits of law, gospel, and rabbinism. 
Does Mr. Southey mean to say, that they, who took Moses 
for their lawgiver, adopted the rabbinical superstitions ?, We 
had always thought them as opposite as light and darkness ;, 
the latter, as our Saviour teaches, making the precepts of the 


former of none effect, (Matt. xv. 3—6.) Does he mean, that. 
those, who took Moses for their lawgiver, understood not the. 
spirit of the Gospel ? This may be true, as far as the ceremo-) 


nial law is concerned. But the commandment, relating to. 
the sabbath, is generally regarded by Christians, as a moral. 
law, such being the other nine, with which it stands. Anti- 
nomians is the theological name of those, who. regard the 
spirit of the gospel as opposed to the moral law: and anti- 
nomian is the term which, in the present instance, we should 


apply to. Mr. Southey’s sentiments ; except, that we are dis-_ 
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‘posed to think that he writes loosely, and has not been Jed, 
‘in the course of his literary pursuits, intoany very profound 
researches in the department of theology. But be that as: it 
may, let the puritans speak for themselves! They are 
charged with sabbatarian notions (we thought the term 
had belonged only to those, who keep the sabbath on the 
seventh day) ; with Mosaico-rabbinical superstitions ; and with 
proving their ignorance of the gospel by their regard for the 
‘moral law. Now in the Directory, published as a substitute 
for the Liturgy, there are regulations as to the manner in 
which the sabbath was to be observed. Of these regulations 
‘the following account is given by Mr. Southey. seit 
'. “Tt was declared requisite, that on the sabbath there should, be 
holy cessation all the day from all unnecessary labours, and an ab- 
staining not only from all sports and pastimes, butalso from all worldl 
words and thoughts; that the diet on that day should be so fi vi 
_ as that neither servants should be unnecessarily detained from public 
worship, nor any other persons hindered from sanctifying the day ;_ that 
the time between and after service be spent in reading, meditation, 
repetition of sermons, (and especially by calling their families to an 
- account of what they had heard,) and catechizing ; holy conferences, 
prayer for a blessing upon the public ordinances, psalm-singing, visit- 
ing the sick, relieving the poor, and such-like duties of piety, charity, 
mercy.” (Vol. II. pp. 454, 455 ) 
“The Directory (we allow) was a poor substitute for the 
Liturgy of the Church of England. But a more sound, judi- 
cious summary than the above, of the duties of the sabbath, 
we do not remember to have met with, in any uninspired 
production. With regard to the puritans, in which term we 
_Include some classes of individuals to whom the title does 
not strictly belong, perhaps the truest statement which can 
be made is this, that the denomination, like many others, 
comprehended a better description of persons, and a worse. 
In the troubles, which agitated our country, and in which’no 
party concerned was blameless, the better fell into the back 
_ground. The worse got head, and thus, becoming the most 
_ conspicuous, gave a character to the whole body. 
‘To us also. it appears, that Mr. Southey betrays the same 
partiality with regard to Laud, as in the case of the puritans. 
_As the puritans, with many faults, had some good qualities ; 
80 in the character of Laud, with much to respect, the im- 
artial inquirer must observe various questionable points. 
is temper with regard to popery has not been s¢t by 
Mr. Southey in the most satisfactory light. As to any design, 
on the part of this prelate, to establish the pope of Rome as 
the head of the English Church, we are persuaded that it has 
not been made out. Indeed, it would be the height of injus-— 
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»tice to charge him with a wish to establish that Church, from 
which his correspondence and arguments were the main: in- 
struments of bringing back his godson Chillingworth, after he 
had entered the Jesuits’ college at Douay. Still we have asus- 
-'picion, that there was an amicable feeling in the mind of the 
archbishop towards some errors, both in opinion and prac- 
tice, of the popish Church; which it is very possible for a 
reputed member of our own Church, or of any other, to 
cherish in secret, without wishing to subject. either) his 
_king, his country, or his own personal liberty, to the; papal 
tyranny. We will not dwell upon trifles, such as his eaxejin 
the arrangements with which he was charged for the coerona- 
tion of Charles I, to place upon the altar an. old crucifix, 
which he found among the regalia; neither will-we insist 
-upon the offer made him from Rome, of a cardinal’s: hat,as 
here the error appears to have been on the part of the pope, 
in supposing that Laud would accept the offer. Yet ‘his 
-manner of consecrating the church of St. Catherine-creed, 
has certainly something of a very popish character. “On 
this occasion,’ Rapin observes, ‘‘ he used some formalities 
which he might have foreborne, as being too like, what is 
practised in the Church of Rome on such solemnities.” 
One leading error also of the Church of Rome was decidedly 
favored by Laud, namely, the celibacy of the clergy :..which, 
though he did not decidedly injoin it, he openly encouraged, 
as Mr. Southey himself admits. 183 iD 
_. “ He publicly declared that in the disposal of ecclesiastical .pre- 
ferments, he would, when their merits were equal, prefer the single to 
the married man.” (Vol. II. P. 362.) 
Clarendon ingeniously observes, with reference to, the 
charge of popery, brought against the Archbishop, that he 
“ had, all his life, eminently opposed Calvin’s doctrine, 
before the name of Arminius was taken notice of, or ‘his 
opinions heard of ; and thereupon for want,of another namie, 
had. called him a Papist.” (Vol. I. P. 93, Oxford ‘Bd. 
1705.) This, we say, is an ingenious way of accounting ‘for 
the charge: and, although the opinions of Arminius joe 
the subject of public discussion long before Charles I. came 
to the throne, and his name must have been known in Eng- 


land as early as the year 1611, (for in that year we find. 


James I. interfering in the disputes of the Remonstrants and 
Contra-Remonstrants of Holland,) yet the statement of Cla- 
rendon, being that of a contemporary of Laud, is probably 
in some respects, or in some way or other, correct. But 
surely there was nothing peculiar to Arminianism, either in 
‘Laud’s discountenancing the marriage of the clergy, or in 


his mode of consecration. Clarendon’s observation, then, 
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does not entirely clear the Archbishop’s character. And 
though Laud began to lecture at the university as early as 
1601 or 1602, it appears, that he offended the Puritans there 
not merely by his Anti-Calvinistic sentiments, but by his 
views respecting the perpetual visibility of the Church of 
Rome ; so that the name of papist, though not fully merited, 
does not appear to have been solely given him for want of a 
better. 

From these considerations we are of opinion, that in speak. 
ing of Archbishop Laud, Mr. Southey has not maintained the 
character of an impartial historian, while on the other hand 
he says of those, who differ from him in their conclusions 
respecting the primate’s character, that they repeat to this day, 
‘“‘ with unabashed effrontery, the imputations against him; as if they 
had succeeded to the implacable temper of the Puritans, and their 
hardihood of slander also.” (Vol. I], P. 452.) 

The reviewer, whom we have already quoted, makes larger 
admissions. ‘‘ We are not,” he observes, “ the apologists 
of Laud; in some things he was erroneous, in some impru- 
dent, in-others culpable.”’ (Quarterly Review, Oct. 1813, 
P. 101.) The variety of opposing testimonies in the case of 
Laud is very great: and accordingly Rapin introduces the 
character of the Archbishop in the following terms. “ To 
make known his genius, his character, his religion, to me 
seems impracticable, considering what opposite opinions 
there are concerning him, it being almost impossible to 
affirm any thing of him, good or bad, upon the testimony of 
some, but what is contradicted and rejected as false by 
others.’ (Rapin, Vol. Il. P.278.) 

- The struggle between James I. and the bishops, so honor- 
able to the latter, is faithfully detailed ; and it very happily 
illustrates the benefits which the state has derived from the 
ehureh. 

_ Before we conclude, we must offer certain remarks on a 
very observable fault in the work before us. We allude to 
some, passages in which Mr. Southey has touched, directly 
or indireetly, upon doctrines of the Christian religion. 
We would venture to suggest to all writers, to men of talent 
and general information among the rest, the propriety of not 
attempting to enter on such topics, without having given 
them at least a fair portion of that study and investigation, 
whieh they are in the habit of bestowing upon others. 
On other subjects men read, deliberate, and methodize 
their ideas, so as to be able to draw a line, and say 
what they know, and of what they are ignorant. On the 
subject of religion, unhappily, the same men too . often 
receive, with indifference, the first impressions that present: 
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themselves in their progress through life; never once per- 
haps giving it the tribute of their undivided attention, and at 
best devoting to it only the wanderings of their thoughts and 
the remnants of their time ; accepting perhaps what accords 
with their previous notions, and rejecting all besides. 

We had not proceeded many pages in the work before ‘us, 
when we were somewhat startled by an observation respect- 
ing the superstitions of the ancient Britons. : 

‘* Good men,” says Mr. Southey, ‘“* may have mingled these 

fancies with the truth; bad ones feigned that there were other gods 
besides Him in whom we live and move and have our being,” 
Vol. I. P. 5.) 
We confess we feel some difficulty, in allowing the former 
member of this antithesis. That those were good men, who 
mingled their own fancies with the truths of religion, is 
equally questionable, whether we refer the proposition to 
heathenism or to popery. The Bible holds a different lan- 
guage; and proclaims a warning, which it might be thought 
presumptuous in us to offer, except in the language of the 
Bible itself. ‘* Ifany man shall add unto these things, God 
shall add unto him the plagues that are written in this book.” 
(Rev. xxii. 18.) Such is not the language which the Scrip- 
tures hold in speaking of good men. Neither can we re- 
cominend the style, though popular, of Mr, Southey’s allusions 
to the mysteries of Christianity. 

‘¢ The Christian world,” he says, ‘“* was disturbed with acrimo- 
uious disputes concerning high mysteries, and abstruse points, which 
the limited intellect of man cannot comprehend, which have been left 
indefinite by the revealed word of God, and which for us to attempt 
to define is equally presumptuous and vain.” (Vol. 1. P. 15.) 

We cannot commend this representation, as a general 
one, of the disputes, which agitated the Christian world in 
former ages, though we allow that it may correctly apply 
in some instances. The disputes which have agitated the 
Christian world, or rather those in which the Church of 
Christ has had to contend with unbelievers, may be regarded 
as “acrimonious,” But we owe to them, under God, the 
preservation of the Christian faith. ‘To what would Chris- 
tianity now be reduced, had there been no Augustine to 
oppose Pelagius, no Bernard to oppose Abelard, no Atha- 
nasius to oppose Arius? The Lord raised up judges unto 
Israel; and the Lord was with the judge, and delivered them 
out of the hand of their enemies and those that spoiled them. 
The deliverance, indeed, was not unattended by a conflict. 
But, without the deliverance, the Philistines would have pre- 
vailed, and the name of Israel been blotted out. What is 
called “ acrimony,” may be easily a¢counted for. In those 
who attack the doctrines of religion, we look for acrimony, of 
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course. If those who defend them, want an equal, though 
a better regulated zeal, they are unworthy of the cause: Ay 
little can we expect a conflict for religious: truth, in the 
present state of the world, without what Mr. Southey calls 
“‘ acrimony,’ as the defence of a fortress, or the repulse of aw 
invading foe, without bloodshed. 

In the second volume, Mr. Southey again touches upon the 
subject of Christian faith. ‘The impelling motive of More's 
conduct, he tells us, 
‘* was his assent to the tenet, that belief in the doctrines of the Churek 
was essential to salvation. For upon that tenet, whether it be held 


} e) by papist or protestant, toleration becomes, what it has so often been 
fe) called, soul-murder: persecution is, in the strictest sense, a duty,” 
(Vol. II. p. 27.) 
We.hold, according to our eighteenth article, that beliefiin 
Aa the doctrines of Christianity is essential to salvation: and 


therefore, whatever church, either wholly or in part, main- 
tains such doctrines, we hold, in the same degree, belief in 
y the doctrines of that church to be essential to salvation. 
oes This belief, however, in the case of the protestant, does not, 
aa necessarily make persecution, “in the strictest sense,” or iW 
thee any sense, “a duty:’’ because, as a protestant, he is at 
Hee liberty to believe, that persecution is not only unavailing, but 
: unlawful. -Protestants have persecuted, we allow: but there 
is no necessary connexion between their persecutions and 
their creed ; since there are other protestants, who hold the 
same creed, but deprecate persecution in eyery form and 
degree. The preceding quotation, however, should be taken 
in connexion with what follows it. : 
_ Upon that tenet, whether it be held by papist or protestant, 
persecution is, in the strictest sense, a duty: and it is an act of 
religious charity to burn heretics alive, for the purpose of deterring 
others from damnation.” 
~The only thing, that we understand from this kind of rea- 
soning, is, that if Mr, Southey held the tenet, that belief in, 
the doctrines of the church is essential to salvation, then, he 
would also hold it an act of religious charity to burn heretics: 
alive, We hope that, with respect to the doctrines of the 
| church of England, he may some day be led to hold the 
Bar tenet; but we trust that he will never be brought to draw. the 
inference. 
_ In the fifteenth volume of our Review, there is an article 
sh on the life of Wesley ; wherein notice is taken of another 
Bball 4 fault of Mr. Southey, some specimens of which, we are sorry 
ug Hee to say, occur in the Book of the Church: We refer to what, 
val in that article, is called being “ severe upon the scriptures” 
pated (P. 490.) : and the expression admits of application, in the case. 
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of the work now before us. Possibly Mr. Southey may read 
the scriptures principally in the original. So slight is his 
acquaintance with the English Bible, that he has inadvertently 
employed the language, in which it promulgates religious 
truth, as exhibiting the supposed errors of those, whose 
opinions he condemns. Some years have passed over his 
head, since the life of Wesley appeared: and both he and his 
readers are so much nearer their latter end. Yet do we find 
fresh instances of this highly offensive practice in his present 
work. 
_ Ridley, (says Mr. Southey,) was chosen to argue with Hooper; 
and convince him of the unreasonableness of his scruples. But he 


had taken up the notion, that whatever is not of faith, is sin.” (Vol. 
II. p. 115, 116.) 


The notion, here stigmatized, is a doctrine of Paul the 
Apostle.—* Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” Rom. xiv. 23, 
In the first volume we have a passage, in which a similar 
offence is committed. 


“ Britain has the credit or discredit (whichever it may be deemed) 
of having given birth to Pelagius, the most remarkable man of ‘whot 
Wales can boast, and the most reasonable of all those men whom the 
ancient church has branded with the note of heresy. He erred, in- 
deed, in denying that there is an original taint in human natare,;i . 
a radical infirmity,...an innate and congenital disease, ... tos the 
existence whereof the heart of every one, who dares look into his own, 
bears unwilling but unerring testimony ; a perilous error this, and the; 
less venial, because it implies a want of that humility which, is the 
foundation of wisdom, as well as of Christian virtue, But he. vindis 
cated the goodness of God, by asserting the free-will of man ; and he, 
judged more sanely of the Creator than his triumphant antagonist, 
St. Augustine, who, retaining too much of the philosophy which, he 
had learnt in the Manichean school, infected with it the whole 
church during many centuries, and afterwards divided both the 
Protestant and the Catholic world. Augustine is too eminent a man 
to be named without respect; but of all those ambitious spirits, who 
have adulterated the pure doctrines of revelation with erertier | 
opinions, he, perhaps, is the one who has produced the widest’and 
the most injurious effects. 
“ Augustine was victorious in the controversy: his indeed was the 
commanding intellect of that age... .The opinions of Pelagius ‘were 
condemned, but it was not possible to suppress them; and the errors’ 
of both soon became so curiously blended, that it would be difficult’ 
to say which predominated in the preposterous consequences to ‘which 
their union led. From the African theologue, more than from any) 
other teacher, the notion of the absolute wickedness of human nature 
was derived; and the tenet of two hostile principles inman, which) 
had led. to such extravagancies Eastern Christians, (was 
established in the, Western church, rough the British heresiarch, 


the more reasonable opinion, that the actions of good men were 
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theritorious in themselves, obiained. Cassian, whose collations were 
the great fount of monastic legislation in Europe, held that modified 
scheme, which has been called the Semi-Pelagian. But with him, 
and with the Monks, the opinion ceased to be reasonable : the ex- 
tremes were made to meet; and the practical consequences, deduced 
from the monkish doctrine of merits, coalesced perfectly with ‘the 
Manichean principle, which had now taken root in the corruptions of 
Christianity. (Vol. I. pp. 301—303.) Ne 

Mr. Southey then proceeds to enumerate what he styles 
“the consequences of this persuasion.”” If he means the 
consequences of the Manichean doctrine, we doubt whether 
it. was ever very generally held, or produced any very durable 
effects, in the church. The author himself, in speaking of 
a woman who was burnt for holding one of the opinions of 
Manes, very justly calls it ) 
fantastic and long-forgotten notion.” (Vol. IT. p. 136.) | 
READS indeed may have prevailed, in different parts 
of the world, and under different names, as a heresy. But it 

: was a heresy which the church ever repressed with the most 
be uncompromising severity. However, we deem it quite 
Bia unnecessary to dwell upon the consequences alleged by Mr. 
1} Southey ; because the representation, quoted above, and con- 
tinued through some pages, is such a strange jumble of truth 
and error, that it affords not grounds for any legitimate de- 
duetion of consequences, 

First, with regard to Augustine and Manes, Mr. Southey 
is pleased to assert, that Augustine, 


ted ‘‘ retaining too much of the philosophy, which he had learnt in the 
ee Manichean school, infected with it the whole church.” . 
Ll Now the fact is, that Augustine totally renounced the 
34 Manichean heresy, as may be seen by a reference to his con- 
7 i fessions, or to Henry’s history, (Book xviii. ch. 50.) or to 
} Mosheim, (Cent. iv. part iii. ch. 5.)\—The mistake of Mr. 
q Southey appears to have arisen from his confounding two 


doctrines ; that of Manes, the offspring of fancy ; and that 
of the general church, propounded in the word of God. The 
latter doctrine, the doctrine of the Bible, Mr. Southey has 


ne 


“Le brought forward, with some slight modifications, but almost 
ee in the words of scripture; holding it up to obloquy as,the 
Th doctrine of Manes, The doctrine of Manes was, that every 
Bits: person was born into the world with two natures. The ony 
RES persons, to the best of our knowledge, who at present hold 
Ai any thing at all approaching to this opinion, are those, who 
it imagine, that, mingled with the depravity of the .human 
i Hie heart, such as itis by nature, there is some degree of innate 
q } , excellence, and intrinsic merit ; of whom Mr. Southey seems 


to be one, as he condemns, apparently, in the passage under 
consideration, the canonical doctrine of “the absolute wick- 
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edness of human nature.’ ‘The opinion of the church is that 
which Mr. Southey mistakes for the former; that man comes 
into the world with but one nature, human nature, as it is 
called, which nature is evil; but that, when the human heart 
is renewed by divine grace, it is made partaker of another, 
namely the divine nature ; (2 Pet. i. 4:) ; of its influence—say 
some—of its qualities—say others—of its essence, again—say 
others; (this is where the only difference lies within the 
church, and for our own part we think it not so important 
as it is sometimes considered :) yet that after the heart is thus 
renewed and changed, by the accession of that which for- 
merly it had not, it still retains more or less of that nature 
which it had originally, (Art. ix.) and which it now becomes 
necessary to war against and to subdue. And from these 
circumstances it is, that Mr. Southey seems to have derived 
the notion, that the Manichean doctrine of two adverse 
yrinciples in human nature has widely infected, and even 
divided the church of Christ. ‘The view of the church’s doc- 
trine, given by Mr. Southey, he introduces to our attention 
under the character of ‘a system as terrible in practice, as 
it was monstrous in theory.” He _ then cites it in the fol- 
lowing terms. 

‘« They believed that the war of the Two Principles existed in every 
individual, manifesting itself in the struggle between the flesh and the 
spirit. ‘The flesh, therefore, was a mortal enemy, whom it behoved the 
spirit, as it valued itsown salvation, to curb and subdue by unremitting 
severity, and to chastise as a vicious and incorrigible slave, always 
mutinous aud ready to rebel.” (Vol. I. p. 304.) 

Here there is a slight inaccuracy in the first sentence, where 
it is said, they believed that the war existed in every indivi- 
dual; since the struggle between the flesh and the spirit can 
take place only in those who are spiritually-minded. But 
with the exception of this one statement, which indeed is not 
always kept in view, as it ought to be, even by sound theolo- 
gians, the above statement, barring a spice of profaneness, 
and somewhat of an unmetaphysical character in the mode of 
enunciation, may be regarded as a tolerably accurate view of 


_ the doctrine of the general church. 


- Will it be asked, then, whence comes this doctrine ? Mr. 
Southey will answer, from the impostor and enthusiast, 
Manes; from the dualism of the early Persians; from the 
philosophy of the orientals: and that, with about as much 
reason as Socinians have on their side in deriving the doc- 
trine of the Trinity from similar sources. We answer, It 
comes from the Epistles of St. Paul: we do not mean in spirit 
merely, but partly also in word and letter. In this intended 
exhibition of error and heresy, we have absolutely the lan- 
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and the terms, the ideas and the doctrines, of Holy 

ptures. Letius place the words of St. Paul, and those of 

Mr: Southey, opposite to each other, and the correspondenes: 
will be evident. 


They believed that the war of I find then a law, that, when’ 1 
the two principles existed (in every would do good, evil is present with 


individual.”) me. For I delight in the law of 
mo God after the inward man: bat‘) 
see another law in my members) 
warring against the law my: 
mind. Rom. vii. 21-~-23. 
N90291 Now then it is no more I thas 
a a do it, but sin that dwelleth in, me; 


ayiesied 


Here we whave plainly the two principles, and the war existitig: 
between them. “‘I see another law in my members,” says the’ 
Apostle, ' warring against the law of my mind.” And again,- 
“6; So) then; ‘with the mind I myself serve the law of God; but. 
with the fleshy the law of sin.” (v. 25.) 
“his war, they believed,‘ mani- For the flesh lusteth ayaimst the’ 
fested itselfin the struggle between spirit, and the spirit or the 


the! flesh and the spirit.” flesh. Gal. v. 17. mi 
“The ‘flesh, was a For to be carnally. minded is! 
enemy.” death. Rom. viii. 6. rodinod 
If ye live after the ye shall. 


4 aff die. 13. 
iff « Whowit behoved the spirit,as If ye through the spirit do more - 
it yalued its, own salvation, to curb tify the deeds of the boas ye shall), 


and subdue by unremitting seyeri- live. 13, sh 
ty, and. to chastise. ” Therefore, brethren we are... 
debtors, not to the flesh, to live. 


after the flesh. 12. 

As ‘Vicious and incorrigible For I know that in me, that 
slave;'always mutinous and ready in my flesh, dwelleth no good * 
to rebel.”” thing. vii. 18. 

I find then a Jaw, that, whee 

would do good, evil is present’ with 

‘me. For I ‘delight im the’ law of 
God, after the inward man : But'T’ 
see another law in my meinbers, 
warring against the law of my mind, 
and bringing me into captivity to 
the law of sin which is in my mem-"" 
bers. O wretched man that am! 
who shall deliver me from the body. 
of this death ? I thank God throug 
Jesus Christ our Lord. se 


Our readers will not only observe the general correspond- 
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enceiof the twe passages. They will also observe the oppo-. 
site tendencies of the * flesh” and the “ spirit,” distinctly 
marked in each, with the war between the two. Let then the’ 
Author of the Book of the Church look here, and_ seriously: 
consider, whose is that system, which he has been holding up 
to obloguy and contempt, as “‘terrible in practice,” and 
“monstrous in theory.’’ It is no matter, what inferences 
papists or antimonians may be alleged to have gathered from g 
this doctrine. The doctrine itself is from above, and cometh TE 
down from the Father of lights: and it is realized upon earth, i 
in the experience of his people.* Be 
So much for Mr. Southey’s observations, as they respect oe 
Augustine and Manes. We have now to offer some farther 
remarks upon them, as they respect Augustine and Pelagius. 
When we find it asserted in the New Testament, in opposi4i 
tion to those who, being ignorant of God’s righteousness; andé 
going about to establish their own righteousness, have: not’ 
submitted themselves unto the righteousness of God,’’) that’ 
“Christ is the end of the law for righteousness: to:.everyr 
one, that believeth when we find the holy 
anxiously desiring, that he himself ‘‘ may be found.in® 
Christ, not having his own righteousness, but the ‘righ: 
teousness which is of God by faith ;’’ we cannot, with! Mr. 
Southey, believe “the more reasonable opinion” to’ be ‘that™ 
of Pelagius, namely, “ that the actions of good men are me- 
ritorious in themselves.” And we feel it impossible to sub- 
scribe to the Author’s assertion respecting Augustine) that 
the notion of the absolute wickedness of human’ nature’was’' 
derived from him, “ more than from any other teacher)" be=* 
cause there is a Teacher who says, “‘The heart is déceftful® 
above all things, and desperately wicked.” (Jer. xvii. 9.) It 
is unfortunate for Mr. Southey that he should fall into such 
a mistake, as to characterize the man whom our church in its’, 
twenty-ninth article expressly quotes and refers to, and who). 
was.one of the greatest lights of the Christian world, as the 
man who, 
‘of all those ambitious spirits, who have adulterated the pure doc- 
trinesof revelation with their own opinions, is perhaps the one who 
has produced the widest and the most injurious effects.” 


*1t so happens'that'we have incidentally stated what we conceive to be the 
doctrine of the general Church upon this subject of the two principles, in our. 
last number but one : not indeed with any reference to Mr. Southey, but in an 
article respecting the Socinian controversy. We have there observed that two 
perfect natures meet in no one person, except in the person of Christ: and we 
might have added, that in him the two natures harmonize ; whereas in the 
metitbers of his Church upon earth, they are, as St. Paul says, ‘‘ contrary the 
one to the other.” (Vol. xxi. pp. 392,393.) 
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And it is equally unfortunate for him, that he characterizes, 
the most reasonable of all those whom the ancient Charelihas 
btanded with the note ofheresy,” 
that very heresiarch, whom our church has selected, in her 
ninth article, to condemn by name.  gead., 

- We should hail with pleasure a “ Book of the Church’ of 
Christ in this kingdom, written by a person thoroughly im- 
bued with its doctrines, and formed upon the plan of Milner’s 
general history of the Church of Christ: a work, which, 
passing by the conflicts of civil and ecclesiastical potentiates, 
and proceeding upon a belief that Christ has always hada 
true Church upon earth, has endeavored to trace, throughout, 
the history of this church; to discover tokens of its exis. 
tence even in the darkest ages ; and to shew, that at all times, 
amidst all the vicissitudes of circumstances, there have beena 
people, difficult as it often is to trace their memorial, who 
have worshipped God in spirit and in truth; a people active 
in propagating the knowledge of the gospel, patient in en- 
during for the gospel’s sake ; but a people of small account 
in the eye of the world, and therefore not always very con- 
spicuously recorded on the page of history. Some materials 
for such a work might be found in the publication now. before 
us; but it has done very little, upon the whole, towards 
superseding the design which we recommend. Much would 
be omitted, that is contained in Mr. Southey’s publication; 
and much would be given, that is not there to be found...» 
. From the materials, which the present publication affords 
for such a collection, we could gladly select the description 

Of the conversion of our Anglosaxon progenitors, not only for 
the life and force, with which the picture is drawn, but also as 
filling up a part of the outline, sketched in the second article 
of our present number, The work however, which we desire 
to see, would not content itself with the outward establish+ 
ment, but would seek to trace the real effect of Christianity 
in its influence upon society and upon individuals; and it 
would thus lead to the discovery of those excellencies in the 
Church, now happily established in these kingdoms, which 
justify our most cordial attachment. nm braband 
Attachment indeed to the Church of England, as. at present 
constituted, is warmly professed by some of its members; but 
we are in some instances induced to question how far that 
attachment is of the right kind, or such as the Church 
ought, in wisdom and propriety, to entertain with favors 
able acceptance. Our Church contributes to the maintes 
nance of order, and to the stability of the State. . But these 
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are not its only uses, It possesses a higher claim to the 
attachment of its members than this ; as it holds forth in its 
doctrines, its services, and its ordinances, the knowledge of 
salvation and the means of grace: and those who do. not 
value the Church, except for its minor and temporal bene- 
fits, bring with them an affection of a very inferior, andi(we 
must add) often of a very ambiguous kind. Great profes- 
sions of a partiality of this sort we have sometimes observed, 
where there have been but small tokens of religious prin- 
ciple; nay, even where there have been strong and decided 
tokens of irreligion and profaneness. There are: men- who 
loudly profess their abhorrence of the real or supposed ene. 
mies of our Chureh, who yet are themselves not only totabby 
ignorant of the Church’s doctrines, or decidedly opposed‘to 
them, but men of immoral. lives. ‘There are friends of the 
establishment, who live in the weekly violation of the) Sab- 
bath: good churchmen, who seldom enter the church’s ‘walls. 
It'is not every advocate of the cause who holds himself 
obliged; for consistency, to abstain even from oaths and im- 
decency in common conversation. And how many.are there, 
who, whatever be the real principle of their attendance on 
the ministrations of our Church, force us to conelude, ‘by 
their deportment, that the worship of God is not their objecti} 
It may not be allowable for us to specify the place, where 
‘the same lips have, almost in the same breath, advocated the 
cause ‘of the establishment, and uttered, with approbation 
uttered, the profane jest, in ridicule of real religions: But. we 
break no privilege in observing, that the same incongrdous 
mixture df apparently good with essentially corrupt and bad 


feeling, is manifested in some publications also: -We-could 


name a weekly journal, published on a day when no journals 
ought ‘to appear, which, with a tone of decided hostility: to- 
wards all who are not the reputed friends of the Establish- 


ment, blends the language of scurrility and private calumny. — 


We could name a monthly publication, which, ‘though: it 
makes its appearance in a quarter of the horizon from which 
such an expression might be less confidently anticipated, 
often expresses a friendly feeling towards the Church of 
England; but yet is occasionally characterized, in some of-its 
contributions, by a tone of levity, to say no more, bordering 
on decided protaneness. And both of these friends of the 
Church are hostile to the extinction of slavery. Shall we say 
that'these things are for the church’s good? No. Let it 
rather be said that the church deprecates the impure alli- 
ance! What! accept of such support, and acknowledge 
such defenders? No. Assailed as she is on all sides, our Church 
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is not yet driven to accept a polluted offering, and count it 
for a sacrifice of the temple. : 

Yet let not the counterfeit attachment of some have the 
effect of repressing that, which is commendable and sincere ! 
Let the Churchman never forget, that he is the member of a 
communion, which, steering a due course between opposite 
extremes, liberal in things indifferent, but definite in essen- 
tials, unites in its constitution and doctrines the excellencies, 
while it avoids the faults, both of friendly and of hostile sys- 
tems; and therefore offers itself as a worthy object to the 
affection and approval of all its members. If our warmest 


_ partialities centre in such a church, they centre where they 


are most justly due. If our most decided preferences are 
here, we might challenge the whole Christian world to say 
where they can be better placed. Its excellencies are in- 
trinsic, its defects are only incidental. Our church advances 
no claim to absolute infallibility: but it would be difficult to 
name the communion that comes nearer than our own, if so 
near, to that perfection which none can boast that they have 
fully attained ; so that, if, offended by local wants or errors. 
in detail, the churchman should ever conceive for a moment 
the design of abandoning its communion, there will always 
arise the question to give him pause—To whom shall he go? 


_ And the way even to higher excellence is specifically left open 


by its own articles, which provide that every national Church 
has authority to mend its institutions. The attachment of a 
faithful son of the Church to such a communion as this, will 
not be like the idolatrous worship of the Persian, who adores 
the sun because he hopes to be shone upon; but it will be 
the reasonable offering of a convinced but. quiet spirit, 
which looks beyond present considerations, and is influenced 
by motives which earth cannot yield. In prosperous seasons 
it will not be noisy or officious, because it is founded in 
judgment, not in interest. But should a gloomier day succeed, 
a day of persecution or of blasphemy, sound feeling, we trust, 
will render many conspicuous then in the Church’s cause, 
whom it rendered humble and unobtrusive before. The 
straw and the stubble will vanish at the first touch of the 


flame. The silver and the gold will stand the fire, and come 
out brighter from the trial. 
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